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STANE    STREET    NORTH    OF    DORKING: 
A  CORRECTION 

BY 

IVAN  D.  MARGARY,  m.a.,  f.s.a. 

THE  kindness  of  our  Hon.  Editor  allows  me  this  early  oppor- 
tunity of  correcting  a  shocking  mistake  which  mars  the 
opening  section  of  Volume  55  of  the  Collections.  The  soil-mark 
and  other  indications  there  described  as  a  new  discovery  of  the 
course  of  Stane  Street  prove  in  the  end  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
filled-in  trace  of  a  wartime  anti-tank  ditch!  It  was  not  many  days 
after  publication  before  protests  from  Members  who  know  the 
locality  began  to  reach  me,  including  information  from  the  farmer  at 
Bradley  Farm,  and  it  became  clear  beyond  doubt  that  this  was  the 
true  explanation. 

My  humblest  apologies  are  due  to  the  Society,  to  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  and  to  Mr.  Birch  (who  quite  innocently  brought  the  mark  to 
my  notice  and  is  thus  robbed  of  what  promised  to  be  an  interesting 
discovery),  for  so  seriously  misleading  them.  Those  particularly 
concerned  were,  of  course,  immediately  informed  of  the  true  position. 

Mistakes  may  be  of  some  use  if  valuable  lessons  can  be  learned 
from  them,  and  that  may  well  be  so  here.  The  need  for  constant 
suspicion  against  hidden  wartime  disturbances  is  obvious.  It  is 
somewhat  alarming  to  find  that  the  Ordnance  Survey,  which  might 
be  expected  to  have  access  to  official  information  in  such  matters, 
was  apparently  just  as  ignorant  as  myself  in  this  instance.  Other 
such  cases  are  only  too  likely  to  occur  elsewhere,  and  I  feel  certain 
that  this  unfortunate  affair  will  be  a  useful  warning  to  their 
Archaeology  Branch. 

The  refilling  of  the  ditch  must  have  been  done  with  considerable 
care,  for,  though  enough  stony  material  was  left  on  the  surface  to 
cause  the  soil-mark,  the  crop  (wheat)  has  grown  most  uniformly  over 
it.  In  the  grassland  the  parched  mark  noted  last  year  (but  not  in 
this  wet  summer  of  1958)  was  evidently  due  to  the  thinner  top-soil 
overlying  the  remains  of  the  upcast  bank  from  the  big  ditch.  Weed 
growth  marks  the  site  of  this  ditch,  on  the  north  side  of  the  bank, 
and  what  was  taken  to  be  the  ditch  on  the  south  side  is  merely  the 
slight  hollow  between  the  rising  ground  on  that  side  and  the  upcast. 
The  whole  thing  looks  so  faint  in  its  outlines,  due  to  the  completeness 
of  the  infilling,  as  to  simulate  exactly  what  one  might  expect  to  see 
of  a  buried  Roman  road.  Another  aspect  of  the  replacement  which  is 
remarkable  in  its  completeness  is  the  course  of  the  public  footpath 
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from  Chalkpit  Lane  and  its  accompanying  iron  railing.  The  footpath 
runs  on  a  little  terrace  between  the  grassland  and  arable,  which  has 
been  so  perfectly  restored  and  consolidated  as  not  to  leave  the  least 
suspicion  that  a  large  earthwork  had  ever  crossed  it.  Nor  does  the 
fencing,  of  an  antique  pattern  not  readily  replaceable,  look  in  any 
way  disturbed,  save  that  in  one  panel  the  lower  rails  have  been 
replaced  with  wire  rope,  hardly  a  point  that  would  normally  attract 
archaeological  notice. 

These  details  are  given  here  not  by  way  of  excuse  but  to  emphasize 
for  the  benefit  of  students  and  others  the  misleading  indications 
which  such  filled-in  modern  disturbances  may  sometimes  give.  This 
case  will  always  stand  as  a  text-book  example  and  as  such  is  quite 
worth  a  visit  of  inspection,  for  it  is  very  easy  to  reach  and  to  observe 
from  the  footpath.  The  map  given  in  Volume  55  will  at  least  be  of 
use  as  a  record  of  the  course  of  the  anti-tank  ditch  in  this  sector. 

The  most  probable  course  of  Stane  Street  here  thus  remains  along 
the  direct  fine  shown  by  S.  E.  Winbolt. 
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AND  THE 

WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEM  OF  HAMPTON 

COURT  PALACE 

BY 

J.  W.  LINDUS  FORGE,  a.r.i.b.a. 

Introduction 

WHEN,  in  1514,  Thomas  Wolsey  leased  the  manor  of 
Hampton  Court  from  the  Knights  Hospitallers  as  a  site  for 
his  new  palace,  one  of  the  factors  that  influenced  his 
choice  was  the  possibility  of  tapping  the  springs  on  Kingston  Hill 
for  his  water  supply.  This  was  because  they  were  reputed  beneficial 
for  the  Stone,  from  which  the  great  chancellor  suffered:  but  un- 
fortunately when,  nearly  400  years  later,  Mrs.  Hwfa  Williams,  a 
noted  Edwardian  hostess,  contemplated  turning  one  of  the  sources, 
at  her  house  "Coombe  Springs,"  to  financial  advantage,  contem- 
porary medical  opinion  based  on  chemical  analysis  did  not  endorse 
the  advice  of  the  Cardinal's  doctors. 

The  water  from  springs  along  the  ridge,  which  is  about  160  ft. 
above  sea  level,  was  accordingly  collected  by  brick  feeders  and 
concentrated  in  conduit  houses,  similar  to  those  also  still  extant  at 
Greenwich  and  Eltham.  Thence  it  was  carried  over  3  miles  across 
country,  the  pipe-line  swinging  slightly  to  the  south,  presumably  to 
avoid  the  extent  of  Kingston-on-Thames  at  that  period,  crossing  the 
Hogsmill  river  and  subsequently  the  Thames  about  3  furlongs  south 
of  Kingston  bridge,  and  then  running  through  the  Home  Park  north 
of  the  later  Long  Water,  to  the  east  front  of  the  Palace.  At  intervals 
its  course  was  punctuated  by  "tamkins,"  small  brick  buildings 
whose  name,  a  variant  of  the  word  "tompion,"  still  in  use  for  the 
plug  closing  the  muzzle  of  a  gun,  denoted  their  purpose:  an  access 
point  for  plugging  off  sections  which  required  isolation  so  that 
repairs  could  be  carried  out. 

The  supply  from  Coombe  Hill  was  supplemented  in  1638-9, 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  by  the  watercourse  variously  known  as 
the  "Queen's,"  "Cardinal's"  and  "Longford"  River,  which  carried 
water  from  the  Colne  via  Stanwell,  Bedfont  and  Hanworth  to 
Bushy  Park  and  the  Palace. 

Maintenance  must  always  have  been  costly,  and  an  Account 
Book  for  Hampton  Court,  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Ministry 
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of  Works  and  commencing  in  the  year  1689,  contains  ominous  entries 
of  payments  to  the  plumbers  for  "looking  severall  times  after  the 
Water  when  it  was  lost,"  followed  by  "binding"  or  "sodering"  as  the 
case  might  require.  In  1715  it  was  decided  that  a  certain  Mr.  Fisher 
should  be  responsible  for  looking  after  the  system,  and  the  following 
year  his  appointment  was  confirmed : 

"Ordered  that  20£  per  ann.  be  allowed  to  Charles  ffisher  for  Watching 
the  Conduits  &  Pipes  at  Hampton  Court,  together  with  Scowering  Severall 
Waist  Drains,  Clearing  the  Ice  from  off  the  Pipes  and  Tanpin  Houses  by  the 
Thames  Side  to  commence  from  the  First  Day  of  April  1716." 

(Minutes,  Office  of  Works,  11.4.1716.) 

The  presence  of  a  piped  supply  of  excellent  water  must  have  been 
a  sore  temptation  to  some  of  the  landowners  through  whose  property 
the  pipe-line  ran,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  a  certain  amount  of 
tapping,  unauthorized  but  surely  only  possible  with  the  connivance 
of  the  plumbers. 

"Ordered  that  Mr.  ffort,  Clerk  of  Hampton  Court,  examin  the  Conduit 
Heads,  Receivers  and  Ducts  at  Comb,  and  open  and  clean  such  as  are 
obstructed ;  and  Cutt  off  all  branches  as  are  laid  upon  the  Main,  to  private 
persons,  having  no  lawfull  grant  of  the  same." 

(Minutes,  Office  of  Works,  14.3.1715/6.) 

In  1794  the  water  was  said  to  be  "efficacious  in  the  Gravel, 
excellent  for  drinking  and  washing  but  unfit  for  culinary  use,"1  as 
it  turned  vegetables  black. 

In  the  possession  of  the  Ministry  of  Works  are  three  plans  whose 
style  and  lettering  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  early  eighteenth 
century.  That  of  the  complete  system,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"M.O.W.  Plan,"  has,  apart  from  its  intrinsic  beauty,  considerable 
value  as  a  record  of  what  parts  of  the  lay-out  had  and  had  not  been 
completed  at  that  time. 

With  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  came  the  additional 
complication  in  the  growth  of  the  town  of  Kingston-on-Thames, 
which  now  overflowed  across  the  supply  route.  Agreements  had  to  be 
made  wdth  the  Infirmary,  a  public  water  company,  and  finally  the 
South  Western  Railway,  which  crossed  both  branches  of  the  pipe- 
line on  either  side  of  Norbiton  station.  In  1858  there  was  trouble  at 
the  river  crossing.  Some  fourteen  years  previously  stones  had  been 
heaped  over  the  submerged  pipe  to  give  it  some  protection,  and  now 
the  exceptional  drought  had  so  lowered  the  w^ater  as  to  make  this 
little  shingle  bank  a  danger  to  navigation.  Pleasure  craft  grounded, 
"causing  imminent  danger  to  the  persons  therein  of  being  upset  into 
deep  water"  (Thames  Conservancy),  and  the  following  year  a  rowing 
boat  was  stove  in,  followed  by  a  successful  claim  for  compensation. 
A  report  and  an  estimate,  obtained  from  a  firm  of  consulting 
engineers,  advocated  the  replacement  of  the  two  3  in.  pipes  by  one 
5  in.  in  diameter  at  a  lower  level,  but  by  the  time  the  quotation  was 
approved  it  was  judged  best  to  postpone  the  work  to  the  following 

1  Thacker,  Locks  and  Weirs. 
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spring,  and  the  records  are  silent  as  to  whether  it  was  actually  carried 
out.  This  may,  however,  have  been  the  occasion  when  this  section 
of  the  pipe-line,  as  we  shall  see,  was  relaid  in  iron. 

The  Coombe  supply  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  after  1876, 
when  the  water  is  said  to  have  become  contaminated,  but  it  was  not 
until  1894  that  the  warrants  for  the  supply  of  royal  venison,  sent  to 
landowners  in  lieu  of  rent  for  the  use  of  their  subsoil,  were  with- 
drawn. The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  at  that  time  owned  all  the 
eastern  part  of  the  system,  including  the  three  conduit  houses,  was 
highly  incensed  at  the  loss  to  his  game  larder  and  threatened  to 
divert  the  water  for  his  own  use.  At  first  this  was  treated  as  merely 
a  piece  of  "His  Royal  Highness's  ebullience,"  but  when  a  messenger 
arrived  to  demand  the  keys  of  the  conduit  houses  the  Commissioners 
realized  that  he  meant  business.  Protracted  negotiations  followed, 
culminating  with  the  sale  to  the  Duke  of  the  conduit  houses  and 
associated  pipes,  which  should  have  been  kept  in  the  possession  of 
the  Crown  and  preserved  as  historic  monuments.  However,  honour 
was  deemed  to  be  thereby  satisfied. 

This  storm  in  a  teacup,  however,  inspired  an  enquiry  into  exactly 
who  used  the  water  supply  now  it  was  no  longer  needed  for  the 
Palace.  It  was  found  that  several  persons  paid  a  nominal  fee  for  the 
use  of  Coombe  water,  another  landowner  appropriated  that  from 
Ivy  Conduit  without  authorization,  and  that  the  supply  from 
Gallows  Conduit  was  running  to  waste.  As  a  result,  the  whole 
system  was  wound  up  in  1900,  when  outstanding  licences  were 
withdrawn  and  agreements  terminated.  Some  of  the  pipes  were  dug 
up,  but  in  many  cases  they  now  ran  under  buildings  or  ornamental 
gardens,  where  removal  would  have  been  impracticable  or  too 
costly.  Fortunately  a  schedule  of  all  the  properties  affected  was 
accompanied  by  a  plan  and  section,  obviously  prepared  following  a 
very  careful  measured  survey,  by  a  Mr.  G.  H.  Andrews,  Civil 
Engineer  of  London,  and  this  document  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Andrews  Plan")  has  proved  most  helpful  in  the  preparation  of 
this  paper,  since  it  shows  certain  installations  since  buried  or 
destroyed. 

Finally,  in  1910  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  took  over  respon- 
sibility for  the  water  supply  to  the  Palace,  and  the  great  Italianate 
pumping  stations  of  the  Middlesex  bank  became  the  legitimate 
successors  of  the  little  conduit  houses  which  had  faithfully  served 
Hampton  Court  for  over  three  and  a  half  centuries. 

The  Conduit  Houses 

Gallows  Conduit  is  in  the  grounds  of  "Wolsey  Spring,"  George 
Road.  Like  Coombe  Conduit,  it  consists  of  two  buildings  in  series, 
but  in  this  case  the  upper  unit  is  much  smaller  by  comparison  with 
the  lower  and  there  is  no  connecting  passage.  Now  inaccessible  under 
a  rockery,  it  measured,  according  to  the  Andrews  plan,  about  7  ft. 
6  in.  by  5  ft.  and  contained  a  narrow  rectangular  tank  served  by  no 
less  than  five  feeder  pipes. 
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The  lower  chamber  is  the  best  preserved  of  all  the  Conduit  Houses, 
though  unfortunately  the  oval  cistern,  if  it  survives,  is  hidden 
beneath  a  concrete  floor.  A  rectangle  on  plan,  it  measures  approxi- 
mately 10  ft.  wide  and  11  ft.  9  in.  long  within  its  18  in.  brick  walls, 
which  on  three  sides  are  reduced  in  thickness  by  wide  internal  recesses 
9  in.  deep  and  with  four-centred  arches  in  two  orders  over. 

The  bricks  are  of  the  usual  plum-coloured  Tudor  pattern,  rising 
nearly  five  courses  to  the  foot,  but  the  window  dressings,  which 
included  gauged  segmental  arches,  are  in  bright  reds,  rising  four 
courses  to  the  foot,  showing  that  they  are  insertions  of  the  early 
eighteenth  or  late  seventeenth  century.  The  doorway  also,  with 
chamfered  jambs  and  a  square  chamfered  head,  though  old,  is 
probably  not  part  of  the  original  design.  In  the  plinth  on  the  east 
side  is  a  slightly  imperfect  V — T — V  in  black  headers,  usually  read 
as  the  Cardinal's  monogram. 

The  roof  is  covered  with  old  tiling  and  the  framework,  although 
much  restored,  obviously  incorporates  many  of  the  old  timbers. 
Its  height  (the  wall-plate  is  12  ft.  9  in.  above  floor  level  and  the  ridge 
over  7  ft.  higher)  presents  a  problem.  Were  it  necessary  for  man- 
ipulation of  the  Tudor  type  of  drain-rod,  one  might  expect  the 
tamkins  to  be  correspondingly  lofty,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  the  sole 
survivor  is  a  comparatively  squat  building.  Another  unsolved 
mystery  is  the  presence  of  two  small  recesses  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance,  in  a  position  duplicated  at  Coombe  Conduit,  L-shaped 
and  opposite-handed  on  plan.  The  building  appears  to  be  kept  in 
excellent  repair. 


Ivy  Conduit,  or,  as  it  appears  on  the  M.O.W.  map,  Bush  Con- 
duit, is  in  the  grounds  of  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Family,  which 
lies  to  the  east  of  "Wolsey  Spring."  Unfortunately  the  whole  of  the 
front  was  torn  out  by  a  bomb  during  the  last  war  and  the  interior 
was  further  damaged  by  thieves  wrenching  out  the  lead  cisterns. 
Enough  remains,  however,  to  show  that  it  differed  markedly  from  the 
other  two  houses,  so  that  one  is  tempted  to  ascribe  a  later  date  and 
perhaps  see  it  as  an  addition  to  the  system  made  when  the  Cardinal's 
princely  household  gave  place  to  an  even  larger  Royal  establishment. 

In  this  case  the  outer  chamber,  which  is  half  buried  in  the  ground, 
measures  only  7  ft.  wide  by  7  ft.  6  in.  long,  and  has  at  the  rear  a  kind 
of  annexe  which,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  measured  drawing,  is  four- 
sided  but  very  far  from  rectangular.  This  irregularity  is  explained 
by  reference  to  the  M.O.W.  map,  which  shows  that  the  tank  it  once 
contained  followed  the  course  of  a  feeder  which  swung  away  in  a 
wide  arc  to  the  south. 

While  the  other  conduit  houses  have,  or  had,  wooden  roofs,  Ivy  Con- 
duit was  covered  by  a  four-centred  brick  vault,  about  8  ft.  high,  over 
which,  some  time  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  steeply  pitched  brick 
roof  had  been  formed,  presumably  so  that  the  little  building  should 
match  the  new  "Gothic"  mansion  higher  up  the  hill.   Stone  seats  in 
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the  angles  of  the  main  chamber  are  also  obviously  part  of  the  same 
"improvements"  and  perhaps  also  the  curious  little  segmental 
arched  recesses  in  the  side  walls,  each  with  a  tiny  flue  which 
presumably  once  led  to  the  outer  air. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  find  any  photo- 
graphs or  drawings  showing  its  original  appearance,  Ivy  Conduit  is 
plainly  too  much  damaged  to  warrant  restoration.  It  would  seem 
desirable,  however,  that  what  is  left  should  be  preserved  from  further 
damage  by  the  weather  and  also  by  the  ubiquitous  ivy  which  gives 
it  a  name. 


Coombe  Conduit,  which  is  the  most  elaborate  and  interesting 
of  the  three  houses,  lies  some  distance  to  the  south-east  of  its  two 
fellows,  but  as  the  contours  bend  that  way  its  site  is  not  appreciably 
lower.  Like  Gallows  Conduit,  it  consists  of  two  chambers,  but  in 
this  case  they  are  of  similar  size  and  connected  by  an  underground 
passage.  The  higher,  east,  unit  is  largely  below  ground,  and  un- 
fortunately the  upper  part  has  also  been  very  badly  damaged,  this 
time  by  a  falling  tree.  Judging  from  a  sketch  preserved  at  "Coombe 
Springs,"  the  house  in  whose  grounds  the  conduit  stands,  it  closely 
resembled  the  lower  chamber  at  Gallows  Conduit.  (The  drawing  by 
Ernest  Coffin,  cut  from  a  glossy  magazine  and  filed  at  the  National 
Buildings  Record,  which  purports  to  show  this  building,  is  really 
only  a  back  view  of  the  western  chamber,  wrongly  captioned.) 

Below  ground  this  eastern  chamber  consists  of  three  separate  units 
in  parallel.  The  central  and  original  room  is  10  ft.  wide  and  just 
under  9  ft.  long,  with  recesses  like  those  at  Gallows  Conduit  in  three 
of  the  sides  and  the  entrance  to  the  underground  passage  in  the 
fourth.  Some  time  in  the  late  seventeenth  or  early  eighteenth 
century  one  of  the  recesses  on  the  north  side  was  pierced  to  form  a 
doorway,  giving  access  to  a  subsidiary  chamber  measuring  about 
8  ft.  9  in.  by  6  ft.  9  in.,  and  roofed  by  a  barrel  vault  spanning  from 
east  to  west,  whose  crown  is  only  a  matter  of  inches  below  ground 
level. 

This  annexe  is  shown  on  the  early  eighteenth-century  M.O.W. 
plan :  its  counterpart  to  the  south  is  not,  and  must  therefore  be  of 
later  date ;  indeed,  the  brutal  way  in  which  the  Tudor  recesses  have 
been  bricked  up  and  a  mean  little  round-headed  doorway  cut 
smacks  of  the  utilitarian  nineteenth  century.  This  third  room 
measures  approximately  8  ft.  9  in.  square,  and  as  the  floor  is  3  ft. 
6  in.  below  that  of  the  central  chamber  it  is  usually  flooded,  water 
entering  through  a  brick  feeder  2  ft.  high  and  wide,  which  leads 
away  in  the  direction  of  Coombe  Hill  Farm.  All  three  chambers  have 
lead  tanks  flush  with  the  floor;  those  in  the  annexes  are  in  no  way 
remarkable,  but  the  original  cistern  in  the  central  chamber  is  an 
oval  measuring  2  ft.  5  in.  wide,  3  ft.  6  in.  long  and  6  ft.  deep.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  handsome  stone  kerb,  it  was  broken  by  a  subsidence 
in  the  floor  but  has  recently  been  very  skilfully  repaired. 
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The  tunnel  between  the  two  sections  of  Coombe  Conduit  is  81  ft. 
long  and  5  ft.  4  in.  wide,  with  a  fall  on  the  floor  of  about  9  in.  towards 
the  south.  The  four-centred  vault  is  for  the  most  part  7  ft.  9  in. 
high,  but  10  ft.  6  in.  from  the  west  end  it  inexplicably  starts  to  rise, 
so  that  the  arch  to  the  lower  chamber  is  nearly  10  ft.  high.  Anyone 
who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  great  Tudor  houses  will  have  met 
noble  brick-vaulted  drains,  apparently  built  regardless  of  cost  and  a 
fruitful  source  of  legends  about  "secret  passages"  to  later  genera- 
tions, but  this  tunnel  would  seem  unaccountably  generous  in  scale 
if  it  was  only  intended  as  affording  access  for  a  plumber  from  one 
chamber  to  the  other. 

The  west  chamber  measures  about  9  ft.  10  in.  wide  and  11  ft. 
8  in.  long,  with  its  floor  2  ft.  6  in.  below  ground  level.  The  north  and 
south  walls  have  the  usual  twin  recesses;  the  east  and  west  walls, 
arches  giving  respectively  onto  the  tunnel  and  the  entrance  doorway, 
the  latter  being  reached  by  four  steps.  In  the  floor  is  another  oval 
lead  cistern,  this  time  orientated  east  and  west,  and  a  smaller  square 
cistern  under  a  flagstone  to  the  south. 

Externally  this  western  unit  raises  more  problems.  The  entrance 
front  is  faced  with  squared,  random  rubble,  very  carefully  fitted  with 
fine  joints  but  having  the  appearance  of  stones  re-used  from  some 
other  building  the  supply  of  which  gave  out  early,  so  that  above  the 
window  the  wall  continues  in  Tudor  brickwork  and  finishes  with  a 
crow-stepped  gable.  The  whole  "feeling"  of  this  picturesque 
elevation  is  that  it  has  been  doctored  to  provide  a  "feature"  in  a 
landscape  garden,  although  the  doorway,  with  its  attractive  little 
plinth  moulding,  seems  to  be  original. 

The  side  walls  have  the  same  inserted  later  windows  as  at  Gallows 
Conduit,  and  this  is  curious  as  an  Office  of  Works  Minute,  dated 
November  26,  1715,  orders  "the  Windows  instead  of  Iron  Barrs  to  be 
Brickt  up,  leaving  small  narrow  slitts  for  light."  At  the  back  is  a 
massive  brick  ramp  which  in  no  way  corresponds  to  the  rise  in  the 
vault  immediately  below  and  is  on  the  wrong  side  to  buttress  the 
building  against  slipping  downhill.  Taken  with  the  thickness  of  the 
spur-walls  flanking  the  entrance  doorway,  one  is  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  provision  has  been  made  for  supporting  some  heavy 
load  at  high  level  in  this  chamber. 

The  owners'  resources  have  not  permitted  the  reconstruction  of 
the  wrecked  upper  portion  of  the  east  chamber,  and  instead  a  glass 
roof  has  been  inserted  within  the  rectangle  of  broken  walling.  While 
this  largely  protects  the  interior  and  is  aesthetically  unobjectionable, 
it  unfortunately  affords  no  cover  to  the  top  of  the  walls  and,  without 
any  coping,  these  must  inevitably  decay. 

The  Tarn  kins 

The  M.O.W.  map  shows  six  tamkins:  "Gallows"  and  "Coombe" 
near  the  conduit  houses  of  the  same  name;  "Hogsmill,"  east  of  the 
crossing  of  that  stream;  "Park,"  near  the  "Studd"  House  in  the 
Home  Park ;  and  two  unnamed  on  either  bank  of  the  Thames.   The 
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1  /2500-scale  Ordnance  Survey  maps,  1857-60  Edition,  show  an 
additional  tamkin  just  after  the  junction  of  Gallows /Ivy  and  Coombe 
branches,  which  was  obviously  very  necessary,  and  another  only  a 
little  further  along  in  the  grounds  of  the  now  vanished  Norbiton 
Park,  whose  purpose  is  difficult  to  understand. 

Only  one  tamkin  now  remains  above  ground:  "Gallows,"  standing 
lonely  in  the  middle  of  Coombe  Wood  golf  course.  It  is  a  small 
brick  building,  measuring  about  9  ft.  by  6  ft.  3  in.  internally.  Three 
of  the  walls  are  14  in.  brickwork,  but  that  in  which  the  entrance  door 
occurs  is  no  less  than  3  ft.  thick.  The  end  walls  have  gables  in  one 
of  which  is  a  slit  window,  and  the  door  has  a  modern  "Tudor"  arch 
and  stone  dressings.  Five  steps  lead  down  to  a  sandy  floor  across 
which  meanders  a  little  stream;  all  the  leadwork  has  disappeared. 
This  building  has  been  carefully  but  injudiciously  restored;  when 
inspected  in  1956  the  roof  was  again  in  disrepair. 

Coombe  Tamkin  is  represented  by  a  sinking  in  the  lawn  and 
discolouration  of  the  turf  at  No.  8,  Orchard  Rise.  As  far  as  can  be 
judged  it  appears  to  have  been  rather  larger  than  Gallows  Tamkin. 

Park  Tamkin  is  probably  responsible  for  an  area  of  sunk  ground 
and  poor  grass  just  west  of  the  avenue  which  runs  north  and  south 
across  the  Home  Park  (the  cross-stroke  of  the  "T"  of  which  the 
Long  Water  is  the  stem.)  This  is  the  position  shown  on  the  M.O.W. 
map. 

The  remaining  tamkins  have  all  disappeared.  That  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Thames  may  be  responsible  for  the  doubling  of  the 
Portsmouth  Road  at  this  point,  the  carriage-way  being  diverted 
inland  and  then  taking  the  shorter  route  once  the  tamkin  had  been 
demolished. 

T^e  only  record  of  the  lay-out  of  a  tamkin  appears  on  the  Andrews 
plan,  where,  in  a  detail  drawing  of  Hogsmill  Tamkin,  the  twin  pipes 
are  shown  separating  to  by-pass  it  on  either  side  and  then  closing 
again,  with  cleaning  eyes  running  back  into  the  building.  This 
arrangement  surely  cannot  have  been  typical,  since  it  would  only 
have  been  useful  for  rodding  in  one  direction  and  would  only  have 
allowed  plugging-off  with  great  difficulty,  while  there  seems  no 
obvious  position  for  the  stop-cocks  which,  as  we  know  from  the 
plumbers'  records,  were  customarily  fitted  in  these  structures. 

The  Pipe-line 

Although  the  Gallows /Ivy  and  Coombe  branches  of  the  line  met, 
they  were  not  combined  in  a  single  pipe  but  ran  side  by  side, 
obviously  with  the  intention  of  providing  alternative  supplies  in  case 
of  blockage.  All  trace  has  now  been  lost  of  where  they  entered  the 
Palace;  both  the  M.O.W.  and  Andrews  plans  show  them  terminating 
between  two  of  the  radiating  avenues  east  of  the  semicircular  canal, 
although  the  latter  adds  an  "old  route"  leading  directly  towards  the 
Great  Kitchen. 

The  pipes  on  the  main  line  were  about  3  in.  in  diameter;  within  the 
Palace  itself  they  were  both  smaller  and  larger,  with  a  maximum  bore 
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of  7  in.  They  appear  to  have  been  of  lead  throughout,  except  that  by 
1852,  according  to  Mr.  \V.  D.  Biden  (The  History  and  Antiquities  of 
the  Ancient  and  Royal  Town  of  Kingston  Upon  Thames),  the  river 
crossing  had  been  renewed  in  iron,  presumably  owing  to  the  difficulty 
which  had  been  experienced  from  barges  picking  up  the  more 
flexible  material  with  their  anchors.  There  are  records  of  elm  pipes 
being  supplied  from  time  to  time  to  Hampton  Court,  but  these  were 
probably  for  the  Longford  river  system,  which  also  served  the  Park 
and  Gardens. 

As  will  be  appreciated,  by  1876  the  pipe-line  was  a  patchwork  of 
many  different  periods.  In  1956,  for  example,  when  it  was  exposed 
during  the  laying  of  a  new  sewer  across  the  Fairfield,  a  seventeenth- 
century  section  was  found  wiped  to  a  nineteenth-century  length.  At 
least  four  different  types  of  pipe  manufacture  have  been  encountered : 

1.  Wolsey's  original  pipe  was  of  a  pattern  introduced  by  the 
Romans  and  consisted  of  a  narrow  sheet  of  cast  lead,  bent  round  a 
mandrill  into  the  form  of  a  tube  and  burned  along  its  entire  length. 
According  to  Ernest  Law  (The  History  of  Hampton  Court  Palace), 
the  pipes  were  laid  in  25  ft.  lengths  and,  although  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  verify  this,  the  dimension  represents  the  maximum 
length  of  a  casting  trough  on  to  one  end  of  which  the  molten  lead 
was  tipped  and  quickly  struck  off  level  with  the  sides.  The  remains 
of  such  a  trough  have  been  discovered  at  Winchester.  It  is  tempting, 
incidentally,  to  see  in  the  curious  arrangement  at  Coombe  Conduit 
the  remains  of  a  pipe  foundry,  with  the  cauldron  supported  at  high 
level  in  the  heavily  buttressed  lower  chamber  and  the  casting  table 
in  the  tunnel.  Tempting,  but  probably  quite  unjustifiable,  because  a 
less  central  position  could  scarcely  have  been  found  for  the  produc- 
tion of  heavy  and  unwieldy  units.  Nevertheless,  of  course,  it  was 
no  worse  situated  in  this  respect  than  the  "Plombery"  that  certainly 
existed  at  the  Palace  itself. 

The  thickness  of  the  metal  varies.  Edward  Jesse,  Surveyor  of 
H.M.  Parks,  Palaces,  etc.  (Gleanings  in  Natural  History,  1835),  and 
others  have  calculated  astronomical  figures  for  the  total  weight  of 
lead,  based  on  J  in.,  but  examination  of  numerous  specimens  has 
convinced  the  author  that  this  is  exceptional  and  that  §  in.  is  a  fairer 
average  figure.  Even  this  reduction  makes  the  pipe,  which  is  slightly 
flattened  into  an  oval  3  in.  high  and  3 \  in  wide,  weigh  about  19-20 
lb  per  foot  run.  Experiments  made  at  the  time  of  the  Hampton 
Court  Pageant  in  1951,  which  incorporated  a  pipe-laying  episode, 
showed  that  at  least  six  men  were  required  to  carry  a  standard 
25  ft.  length.  The  laying  of  the  Thames  crossing  must  have  presented 
a  problem;  presumably  it  was  soldered  up  and  lowered  complete 
from  a  bridge  of  boats. 

Joints  were  wiped  with  a  1  :  2  tin  /lead  solder  and  afterwards 
"overcast"  or  "grozed,"  i.e.  rubbed  with  a  hot  iron  to  close  the  pores. 
The  faceted  appearance  given  to  the  wiping  is  quite  unmistakeable ; 
with  the  improvement  in  solder  this  process  is  of  course  no  longer 
necessary. 
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The  pipes  were  laid  about  6  ft.  below  present  ground  level,  well 
clear  of  deep  cultivation  and  the  effects  of  frost.  Anyone  who  con- 
templates digging  up  the  remaining  lengths,  tempted  by  the 
traditional  high  silver  content,  is  warned  that  the  lead  is  singularly 
pure  (99 '99  per  cent.),  and  that  the  proportion  of  the  more  precious 
metal  is  only  twenty-five  parts  in  ten  thousand. 

2.  Certain  of  the  smaller  distribution  pipes  in  the  Palace  were  of 
the  type  invented  by  Robert  Brocke  about  1539.  In  this  process 
molten  lead  was  poured  between  an  iron  mould,  formed  by  the  two 
halves  of  a  cylinder,  and  a  vertical  iron  mandril  about  3  ft.  high, 
half  an  inch  less  in  diameter  than  the  mould  and  slightly  tapered. 
When  the  lead  had  set,  the  mould  was  undamped  and  the  mandril 
freed  by  a  light  hammer  blow.  These  were  the  first  seamless  pipes 
and  were  only  made  in  small  diameters,  while  the  maximum  length 
of  3  ft.  meant  numerous  cast  lead  collar-joints. 

3.  By  the  seventeenth  century  pipes  were  cast  horizontally  in 
hinged  wooden  moulds  around  a  sand  core.  Such  a  pipe  was  exposed 
in  the  Fairfield  in  1956  and  showed  a  scar  on  its  outer  surface:  either 
the  "runner"  through  which  the  molten  lead  was  poured,  or  the 
"riser"  which  allowed  air  to  escape. 

This  process  was  succeeded  by  one  in  which  a  short,  thick-walled 
tube  of  lead  was  forcibly  drawn  out  until  it  was  of  the  required 
thickness,  becoming,  of  course,  considerably  elongated.  Although  no 
specimen  of  drawn  pipe  has  been  encountered,  it  must  certainly  be 
represented  in  the  system,  as  this  method  of  manufacture  was  in  use 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century. 

4.  Finally,  in  the  last  half-century  of  use  the  pipe-line  was  patched 
with  pipes  made  very  much  as  they  are  today,  i.e.  extruded  under 
hydraulic  pressure  through  a  die. 

Specimens  of  pipe  from  the  system  can  be  seen  at  Hampton  Court 
and  in  Kingston-on-Thames  Museum,  but  the  best  examples, 
illustrating  jointing,  etc.  are  in  the  Science  Museum,  South  Kensing- 
ton, where  unfortunately  they  are  not  at  present  on  public  display. 
At  the  Science  Museum  also  are  some  interesting  early  draw-off  and 
stop  cocks  from  the  Palace.  Made  of  bronze,  they  consist  of  a  socket 
in  the  form  of  a  section  of  tapered  tube,  with  two  holes  or  "ways" 
corresponding  to  the  shanks  on  to  which  the  pipes  were  wiped. 
Into  this  socket  fits  a  hollow  plug  with  two  holes,  which  can  be  turned 
by  a  crutch  key  at  the  top  to  correspond  with  the  holes  in  the  socket 
whenever  the  passage  of  water  is  desired. 

Conclusion 

From  the  foregoing  account,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  a  number 
of  unsolved  problems  in  connection  with  the  Coombe  Hill  Conduit 
System.  Unfortunately  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  trace  any 
works  by  Tudor  writers  on  Water  Supply  which  might  throw  light 
on  the  theories  behind  the  lay-out,  and  during  its  three  and  a  half 
centuries  of  use  no  one  apparently  bothered  to  write  a  description  of 
so  purely  utilitarian  a  concern.   Some  of  the  answers  may  be  buried 
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among  the  accounts  for  the  building  of  the  Palace,  preserved  at  the 
Public  Record  Office,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  day  someone  with 
the  requisite  knowledge  may  have  the  time  and  patience  to  seek 
them  out. 
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SIR  JOHN  WOOD  OF  MOLESEY 
SPEAKER  IN  THE  PARLIAMENT  OF   1483 

By  Professor  J.  S.  ROSKELL 

VERY  many  of  the  Speakers  for  the  Commons  in  the  parlia- 
ments of  the  fifteenth  century  were  men  who  had  some 
influence  at  Court  as  members  of  the  King's  Household  or 
belonged  to  some  branch  of  the  central  administrative  services  of  the 
Crown.  Sir  John  Wood  of  Molesey,  who  was  Speaker  in  the  last 
parliament  of  Edward  IV  (1483),  was  one  of  this  latter  type.  His 
long  career  in  the  Exchequer  under  both  Lancastrians  and  Yorkists, 
to  the  headship  of  which  main  financial  department  of  the  Crown 
he  was  to  rise  in  the  year  of  his  Speakership,  is  of  some  general 
interest.  He  had  been  knight  of  the  shire  for  Sussex  in  1449-50,  for 
Surrey  in  1460-1,  for  Sussex  once  more  in  1472-5,  and  for  Surrey 
again  in  1478.  It  is  very  probable  that  he  was  representing  Surrey 
when  he  was  Speaker,  although  we  cannot  be  sure  because  the 
electoral  returns  to  this  parliament  from  both  Surrey  and  Sussex 
have  been  lost.1   If  in  fact  he  was  knight  of  the  shire  for  Surrey  in 

1  The  Official  Return  of  Members  of  Parliament,  i.  343,  355,  362,  365,  XXV. 
The  identification  of  the  John  Wood  who  was  Speaker  in  Edward  IV's  last 
parliament  is  a  nice  problem,  for  he  had  a  number  of  contemporaries  of  the 
same  name.  He  himself  had  a  younger  brother  John,  from  whom  he  is  frequently 
but  by  no  means  invariably  differentiated  by  being  called  "John  Wood  senior," 
the  younger  brother  being  sometimes  designated  as  "John  Wood  junior." 
The  latter,  a  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  had  houses  in  London,  Midhurst  and 
Chichester,  and  it  was  probably  he  who  represented  Midhurst  in  the  parliament 
of  1467-8.  John  junior  was  escheator  of  Surrey  and  Sussex  in  1460-1.  He  was 
also  in  the  service  of  Bishop  John  Arundell  of  Chichester  (1458-77)  and  perhaps 
attached  to  him  as  a  friend,  for  he  chose  for  his  own  tomb  a  place  alongside  the 
bishop's  tomb  in  the  cathedral,  and  on  the  bishop's  death  he  was  given  custody 
of  the  temporalities  of  the  see.  {The  Genealogist,  N.S.  vol.  XXXVI,  p.  57; 
Notes  and  Queries,  12th  series,  vol.  8,  p.  206;  vol.  11,  p.  408;  Ancient  Deeds,  I 
B1518-9;  C.F.R.,  1471-85,  143.)  There  were  also  a  John  Wody  senior  and 
a  John  Wody  junior,  both  of  Ifield  in  Sussex,  and  both  alive  in  1478.  (C.P.R., 
1477-85,  1 14.)  In  deciding  what  data  relate  to  these  men  and  to  John  Wood 
grocer  and  merchant  stapler  of  Calais  {ibid.,  1461-7,  487),  to  John  Wood  of 
Keele  (Staffs.),  and  to  John  Wood,  collector  of  customs  at  Bristol  (1469-70), 
there  is  no  great  difficulty.  The  most  serious  problem  is  that  of  separating 
information  about  the  careers  of  the  Speaker  and  his  namesake  John  Wood 
esquire,  master  of  the  King's  ordnance  in  1463-70  and  1471-7,  keeper  of  the 
royal  mints  at  London  and  Canterbury  in  1468-85,  probably  the  same  who  had 
been  victualler  of  Calais  in  1461-5.  This  latter  John  Wood,  parliamentary 
burgess  in  1467-8  for  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  where  he  was  constable  of  the  castle 
and  deputy-butler  and  collector  of  customs  dues,  was  of  Bedstone  (Shropshire) . 
The  Pardon  Rolls  of  Henry  VI  and  Edward  IV,  in  which  this  John  Wood  and 
John  Wood  the  Speaker  both  figure,  afford  quite  invaluable  aid  in  discriminating 
between  them  and  their  proper  offices,  and  the  risk  of  confusion  between  these 
two  John  Woods  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  from  this  source  becomes  very 
marginal  (Wedgwood,  History  of  Parliament,  Biographies,  pp.  965-7).  The 
chief  difficulties  over  the  Speaker  are  not  with  his  offices  in  the  central  royal 
administration  but  with  some  of  his  local  royal  commissions,  where  there  is 
occasionally  danger  of  confusing  him  and  his  younger  brother. 

15 
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1483,  Wood  has  an  especial  claim  on  the  interest  of  local  historians  as 
the  only  member  of  parliament  for  the  county  ever  to  act  as  Speaker 
until  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  Onslows  filled  the  Chair,  Sir 
Richard  from  1708  to  1710,  and  Arthur  Onslow  from  1728  to  1761. 

John  Wood  the  Speaker  was  the  son  and  heir  of  John  Wood,  who 
may  very  well  have  been  he  of  that  name  who  was  clerk  of  the  estreats 
in  the  Exchequer  in  Henry  V's  reign  and  who  was  still  occupying 
that  office  in  1 422-3. *  The  family  appears  to  have  originally  belonged 
to  West  Wittering  in  the  rape  of  Chichester,  but  also  held  lands  in 
Midhurst  and  elsewhere  in  west  Sussex.  It  was  probably  either  the 
Speaker  or  his  younger  brother,  John,  who  from  Midhurst  entered 
Wykeham's  collegiate  foundation  at  Winchester  in  1426.  Whichever 
it  was,  he  left  the  same  year.2 

Although  Wood  came  into  the  entailed  lands  of  his  family  in 
Sussex,  his  official  commitments  in  the  Exchequer,  whose  staff  he 
had  joined  by  1444,  obviously  required  him  to  live  near  enough  to 
Westminster.  Possession  of  a  handy  country  seat  was  equally 
desirable,  and  this  came  his  way  when  some  time  between  1450  and 
1452  he  married,  perhaps  as  his  first  wife,  a  presumably  wealthy 
widow,  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  coheir  of  John  Michell,  grocer  (later 
fishmonger)  and  alderman  of  London,  who  had  been  mayor  of  the 
City  in  1424-5  and  1436-7  and  who  had  died  in  1445,  and  widow  of 
Thomas  Morstead,  surgeon  to  each  of  the  Lancastrian  kings,  who 
died  in  1450.  By  this  marriage,  on  the  death  (in  1455)  of  his  wife's 
mother,  Margaret,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Hamelin  de  Matham, 
Wood  came  into  possession  of  portions  of  the  Michell  manors  of 
"Hauvills,"  "Botteles,"  and  "Hooks"  in  Clothall  (Herts.),  and 
also  into  Margaret's  manor  of  East  Molesey,  not  far  up-river 
from  Kingston-on-Thames.  Here  he  made  his  home,  but  towards 
the  end  of  his  life  at  any  rate  he  also  had  a  place  nearby  at  Hampton 
Court.  Through  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Michell  he  also  came 
into  possession  of  Rivers  Hall  in  Boxted  in  north  Essex,  a  part 
of  the  manor  of  Great  Oakley  in  Northants,  and  some  lands  in 
Cambridgeshire.3  Wood's  first  wife  died  on  26  March  1464  without 
issue,4  and  he  subsequently  married  Margery,  daughter  of  Sir 
Roger  Lewkenore  of  Trotton  (Sussex),  knight  of  the  shire  for  Sussex 
in  1439-40  and  1453-4,  and  sister  of  Sir  Thomas  Lewkenore,  sheriff  of 
Surrey  and  Sussex  in  1473-4,  who,  made  knight  of  the  Bath  on  the 
eve  of  Richard  Ill's  coronation,  rose  against  the  usurper  in  the 
following  autumn  in  Buckingham's  revolt,  was  attainted  and 
temporarily  incurred  forfeiture.5 

1  Exchequer,  Issue  Roll,  P.R.O.,  E403/612;  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Accounts 
Various,  P.R.O.,  28/4/11.  2  Notes  and  Queries,  12th  series,  vol.  8,  p.  460. 

3  C.C.R.,  1454-61,  92;  V.C.H.,  Herts,  iii.  223;  J.  E.  Cussans,  History  of 
Hertfordshire,  i.  64 ;  V.C.H.  Surrey,  iii.  453 ;  The  Genealogist  (N.S.),  XXXVI.  57 ; 
P.  Morant,  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Essex,  ii.  241;  C.F.R., 
1454-61,  152;  J.  Bridges,  History  and  Antiquities  of  Northamptonshire,  ii.  325. 

4  Cussans,  loc.  cit.;  C.F.R.,  1461-71,  126. 

6  Notes  and  Queries,  loc.  cit.;  The  Genealogist,  loc.  cit. 
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John  Wood  was  to  be  connected  with  the  Exchequer  for  the  greater 
part  at  least  of  his  working  life.  He  had  joined  its  staff  by  1444,  and 
it  was  doubtless  as  an  Exchequer  clerk  that  on  12  April  1448  he 
received  an  Exchequer  tally  for  £57  odd  owing  to  Sir  Roger  Fiennes, 
late  Treasurer  of  the  royal  Household.1  To  the  second  parliament  of 

1449,  which  met  in  November  and  sat  in  three  sessions  until  June 

1450,  Wood  was  for  the  first  time  elected  knight  of  the  shire  for 
Sussex.  This  was  the  parliament  in  the  course  of  which  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  was  impeached  and  later  executed  at  sea,  the  late  Keeper  of 
the  Privy  Seal,  Bishop  Moleyns  of  Chichester,  was  murdered,  and 
Cade's  revolt  broke  out  in  Kent  and  spread  into  Surrey  and  Sussex. 
To  the  parliament,  which  met  in  the  autumn  of  1450  after  the  return 
of  the  Duke  of  York  from  Ireland  and  in  which  the  Court  party  was 
further  discredited,  Wood  was  not  re-elected.  Few  of  the  "West- 
minster crowd"  were.  From  these  events  Wood  himself  experi- 
enced no  personal  difficulties  at  the  Exchequer.  The  recently 
advanced  loans  for  which  he  received  Exchequer  assignments, 
amounting  to  over  £105  between  5  and  15  July  1452,  were  probably 
book-keeping  "loans,"  that  is  to  say,  not  genuine  loans  but  wages 
due  to  him,  immediate  payment  of  which  he  undertook  not  to  press 
for.  He  was  certainly  now  better  able  than  formerly  to  allow  such 
a  postponement  of  his  claims,  for  by  this  date  he  had  followed 
Thomas  Rothwell  as  Under-Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer,  alias  Clerk 
to  the  Treasurer.  His  promotion  had  taken  place  some  time  in  the 
Easter  term  of  1452,  probably  concurrently  with  the  appointment 
on  15  April  of  John  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester,  to  the  Treasurership. 
Worcester's  appointment  was  perhaps  designed  to  please  Richard  of 
York,  whose  duchess  was  the  earl's  aunt  by  marriage;  in  any  case, 
it  followed  upon  something  of  an  accommodation  between  the  duke 
and  Somerset's  party  at  Court.  It  is  difficult  not  to  imagine  that 
the  Yorkists  regarded  Wood  as  sympathetic  to  their  political  views ; 
he  was,  of  course,  especially  through  his  wife,  associated  with  the 
City,  and  the  City  was  developing  at  this  time  a  strong  anti- 
Lancastrian  bias.  His  wages  as  Under-Treasurer  were  8d.  a  day 
and  5d.  a  day  "pro  dietis  suis,"  plus  the  ancient  fee  of  the  office, 
£40  a  year.2  That  his  promotion  was  not  simply  a  routine  one  is 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  he  followed  Tiptoft  out  of  office  just 
before  Easter  1455,  one  of  the  effects  of  the  King's  recovery  of  health 
and  of  the  end  of  York's  Protectorship  and  the  liberation  of 
Somerset.  At  roughly  the  same  time  as  his  appointment  to  the  Under- 
Treasurership  was  made,  he  was  moreover  for  the  first  time  appointed 
a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Surrey  (on  29  June  1452),  a  commission  he 
continued  to  bear  until  January  1459.  If  he  did  house  pro- Yorkist 
sentiments  in  1452  he  was,  however,  soon  to  disembarrass  himself.3 

1  Exchequer  Issue  Roll,  E403/771,  mem.  1. 

2  Ibid.,  E403/788,  mems.  3^. 

3  C.P.R.,  1446-52,  596;  ibid.,  1452-61,  678-9.  The  John  Wood  who  was 
appointed  J. P.  in  Sussex  on  23  July  1453  and  who  remained  a  member  of  this 
commission  until  September  1460  was  probably  the  younger  brother. 
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In  the  three  years  of  this  his  first  Under-Treasurership,  Wood  was 
involved  in  a  variety  of  activities  related  to  his  Exchequer  work. 
On  19  August  1453  he  was  one  of  a  party,  nominally  headed  by  the 
Treasurer,  instructed  to  muster  the  retinues  of  Lord  Say  and  others 
at  Barham  Down  in  Kent  in  anticipation  of  their  departure  to 
relieve  the  Talbots  in  Aquitaine.1  In  the  following  month,  along 
with  the  Treasurer  and  Thomas  Thorpe,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer 
and  the  then  Speaker,  he  was  involved  in  negotiating  the  trans- 
ference to  a  City  monopoly  syndicate  of  a  large  quantity  of  rock 
alum  and  black  foil  (worth  £2,000)  then  in  Crown  possession  at 
Southampton  and  London.  This  raw  material  was  doubtless  part  of 
a  large  consignment  of  alum  worth  £8,000  belonging  to  Genoese 
merchants  that  had  been  requisitioned  to  the  King's  use  at  Southamp- 
ton in  1451,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  monopoly — the  price  to  be 
restricted  to  a  gain  of  2s.  in  the  £ — from  which  the  Exchequer  was 
evidently  designed  to  profit.  (In  the  parliament  of  1450-1  the 
Genoese  merchants  had  been  given  freedom  to  by-pass  the  Calais 
staple  and  a  hen  on  the  customs  generally  at  Southampton  to 
secure  repayment.2)  He  was  also  engaged  in  these  three  years  of  his 
Under-Treasurership  in  selling  or  exporting  royal  wool,  and  did  very 
well  out  of  it  himself:  on  17  April  1454  the  Council  approved  a 
pardon  granted  to  him,  to  two  men  of  the  King's  Household  and  to  a 
London  draper  who  was  also  controller  of  customs  in  the  port  of 
London,  of  all  the  moneys  received  by  them  for  the  king's  wool, 
waiving  their  accounts,  and  remitting  the  consequences  of  any 
trespasses  they  had  committed  in  shipping  or  in  customing  the  wool.3 
On  15  March  1455,  the  day  when  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  superseded 
Tiptoft  as  Treasurer,  but  before  Wood  had  himself  relinquished  his 
office  as  Clerk  to  the  Treasurer  (which  he  did  about  mid- April),  he 
was  licensed  to  ship  some  214  sacks  of  wool  at  Southampton  for  the 
Mediterranean  direct  (an  evasion  of  the  Calais  staple)  and  free  of 
custom,  on  condition  that  he  surrendered  tallies  worth  £572,  a  sum 
he  had  himself  spent  on  victuals  for  the  King's  Household.4  These 
practices  soon  brought  him  under  fire.  In  the  parliament  that  began 
its  sessions  in  July  1455,  after  the  Yorkist  victory  at  St.  Albans, 
Wood  was  directly  petitioned  against  by  the  Commons.  The  main 
object  of  the  bill  to  the  King  was  to  protest  against  evasions  of  the 
Calais  staple  route,  and  it  stated  that  upwards  of  1 ,226  sacks  of  wool 
had  been  recently  shipped  at  London  in  the  King's  name  ("and 
markyd  with  the  Crowne")  to  pass  overseas  elsewhere  than  to  Calais, 
to  the  owners'  great  profit  but  of  little  advantage  to  the  revenues. 
The  reason  alleged  for  this  was  that  Wood  had  embezzled  the 
greater  part  of  the  customs  due  on  the  wool — the  whole  calculated  at 
£3,000 — Thomas  Osberne  and  others  being  appointed  the  King's 
factors  by  Wood's  arrangement.  This  was  evidently  the  business  for 
which  Wood  and  his  friends  had  been  pardoned  in  April  1454.  Now, 

1  Ibid.,  124.  2  Ibid.,  155;  Rot.  Pari,  V.  214-5. 

3  C.P.R.,  1452-61,  157.  4  Ibid.,  218. 
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it  was  requested  that  his  appearance  in  the  King's  Bench  early  in 
the  Michaelmas  term  following  should  be  required  by  proclamation 
in  the  City,  that  his  failure  to  answer  to  the  charge  be  met  with  a 
penalty  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  his  defalcation  (£3,000),  and 
that  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  bar  or  delay  process  by  pleading  any 
royal  pardon  should  involve  him  in  a  forfeiture  of  10,000  marks. 
The  petition  was  turned  down.1 

Wood's  Under-Treasurership  had  been  profitable  in  other  ways.  It 
is  true  that  in  July  1453  he  had  to  be  given  a  mere  assignment  for 
£600,  which  was  due  either  for  repayment  of  a  loan  or  as  arrears 
of  government  indebtedness  to  him,  and  that  some  three  months 
later  he  was  associated  with  the  Treasurer  and  other  colleagues  in  the 
administration  in  making  an  advance  to  the  Lower  Exchequer  of 
2,000  marks.2  But,  in  addition  to  the  profits  of  his  wool  speculations, 
he  had  received  at  times  substantial  rewards  over  and  above  his 
wages  and  fees:  on  8  March  1454  he  had  received  £66  13s.  4d.  in  cash 
at  the  Lower  Exchequer  for  his  work  in  expediting  royal  business  in 
the  parliament  that  was  then  in  its  third  and  last  session,  and 
£100  (again  in  cash)  as  a  special  guerdon  for  his  attendances  in 
London;  and  on  19  February  1455  a  further  £100  in  ready  money 
came  his  way  "for  all  the  great  costs  and  expenses  borne  by  him 
in  the  time  of  the  Treasurer  and  for  furthering  special  causes  and 
matters  committed  to  him  by  the  Lords  of  the  Council  at  different 
times  for  the  utility  and  profit  of  the  King."3 

During  the  four  years  of  uneasy  peace  between  the  two  main 
factions  before  their  enmity  flared  up  once  more  into  open  war  in 
the  autumn  of  1459,  little  is  known  of  John  Wood's  activities.  Early 
in  October  1456,  when  the  royalist  party,  now  led  by  the  Queen, 
felt  itself  strong  enough  to  make  important  changes  in  the  ministries 
of  State  and  to  exclude  the  friends  and  sympathizers  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  when  as  part  of  this  policy  the  control  of  the  Exchequer 
was  entrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  instead  of  Viscount  Bour- 
chier,  there  was  a  rumour  current  that  John  Wood  would  regain 
his  office  as  Under-Treasurer :  as  one  of  John  Paston's  correspondents 
wrote  to  him  from  Southwark  on  8  October,  three  days  after 
Shrewsbury's  appointment,  "John  Wode  shalb  Under-Tresorer. 
Thus  thei  say  in  the  Chequer."4  This  intelligence  proved  unfounded. 
It  suggests,  however,  where  at  this  time  Wood's  political  sympathies 
were  considered  to  be.  He  certainly  continued  through  these  years 
of  tension  as  J. P.  in  Surrey;  on  17  December  1457  he  was  put  on  the 
commission  authorized  to  assess  in  the  county  the  incidence  of 
responsibility  for  maintaining  its  contribution  to  the  royal  force  of 
archers  sanctioned  in  the  Reading  parliament  of  1 453 ;  and  on  5  Sep- 
tember 1458  he  was  a  commissioner  of  array  in  Surrey.5  A  year  later 


1  Rot.  Pari.,  V.  335-6. 

2  Issue  Rolls,  E403/793,  mem.  8;  E403/796,  mem.  15. 

3  Ibid.,  E403/796,  mem.  1 ;  E403/800,  mem.  10. 

4  Paston  Letters,  iii.J.103.  6  C.P.R.,  1452-61,  408,  490. 
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both  political  parties  resorted  openly  to  arms  but,  after  an  initial 
success  at  Bloreheath,  the  Yorkists  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
King  and  at  the  rout  of  Ludford  Bridge  their  leaders  dispersed. 
Their  treason  was  registered  in  the  parliament  which  met  at 
Coventry,  as  soon  as  could  be,  in  November  and  December.  Although 
in  the  previous  January  he  had  been  dropped  from  the  Surrey  com- 
mission of  the  peace,  on  21  December  1459,  the  morrow  of  the  par- 
liamentary dissolution,  Wood  was  included  among  the  county's 
commissioners  of  array  appointed  to  resist  the  supporters  of  the 
rebellious  lords,  and  on  27  April  1460  he  was  also  one  of  a  com- 
mission set  up  to  inquire  into  escapes  of  prisoners  in  the  county.1 
Since  at  latest  November  1458  he  had  been  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Wardrobe  of  the  Household,  and  he  was  still  holding  this  office  on 
22  May  1460  when,  in  aid  of  the  expenses  of  his  department,  he  was 
granted  the  wardship  and  marriage  of  the  daughter  and  heir  of  John 
Michelgrove,  a  tenant  of  the  Crown  in  Sussex  and  Kent.2  He  had 
lost  the  office  by  the  end  of  October  1460,  but  he  had  clearly  kept 
out  of  trouble  in  the  summer  of  this  year.  The  season  saw  the  false 
dawn  of  Yorkist  success  when  the  rebel  leaders  at  Calais  returned  to 
England,  secured  possession  of  the  capital,  defeated  the  King's 
army  at  Northampton,  and  summoned  parliament  in  the  name  of 
Henry  VI  (who  was  their  prisoner)  to  meet  on  7  October  at  West- 
minster. John  Wood  was  elected  for  Surrey  as  senior  shire-knight. 
His  fellow  knight,  Nicholas  Gaynesford,  was  during  the  first  session 
appointed  sheriff  by  the  new  masters  of  the  administration,  and  his 
younger  brother,  John  Wood  junior,  escheator  of  Surrey  and  Sussex. 
On  Christmas  Eve,  during  the  recess,  Wood  himself  was  reappointed 
J. P.  in  the  county  and  joined  the  quorum  of  the  commission. 

The  parliament  witnessed  the  bestowal  of  the  reversion  of  the 
Crown  on  the  Duke  of  York.  He  met  his  death  at  Wakefield  in 
Christmas  week,  but  although  the  Lancastrians .  followed  up  this 
victory  with  another  at  St.  Albans,  Edward,  York's  heir,  seized  the 
capital,  had  his  claim  to  the  throne  recognized,  and  sealed  his  royal 
title  with  his  overwhelming  victory  at  Towton  in  March  1461 .  Wood 
had  already  by  this  time  come  over  to  the  winning  side.  A  week 
before  Towton  Field,  on  22  March,  he  had  been  included  in  a  royal 
commission  to  arrest  some  servants  of  Thomas  Lord  Roos  who 
made  his  escape  from  the  battle,3  and  on  12  April,  as  King's  servitor, 
he  was  granted  the  minor  office  of  keeper  of  swans  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  Thames  from  Cirencester  to  Gravesend.4  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  he  had  been  dropped  from  the  commission  of  the 
peace  in  Surrey,  but  on  5  July  following  he  was  made  once  again  a 
J. P.  in  Sussex  and  retained  office  until  the  Lancastrian  Readeption 
in  November  1470.5  He  was  very  probably  the  John  Wood  who,  as 

1  Ibid.,  557,  607. 

2  Ibid.,  596;  Issue  Rolls,  E403/817,  820. 

3  C.P.R.,  1461-7,  31. 
i  Ibid.,  15. 

5  Ibid.,  574. 
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one  of  the  yeomen  of  the  King's  Chamber,  was  employed  in  the  first 
half  of  1462  in  a  variety  of  ways:  on  22  February  he  was  paid  at  the 
Receipt  £5  expenses  for  missions  on  unspecified  royal  business  to 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom;  on  8  July  he  was  given  £1  lis.  4d. 
for  his  expenses  when  sent  from  London  to  Leicester  to  show  the 
King  divers  matters  at  the  order  of  the  Treasurer;  a  week  later 
21s.  for  a  like  errand  on  the  Treasurer's  behalf;  and  a  week  later 
again  he  was  paid  25s.  for  a  journey  from  London  to  Fotheringhay 
with  letters  from  the  Council  to  the  King  and  a  further  30s.  for  his 
conveyance  of  £600  released  by  the  Exchequer  to  the  King's 
Chamber  for  Edward  IV's  private  expenses.1  He  seems  here  to  have 
been  mainly  acting  as  a  messenger  between  the  Exchequer  and  the 
King,  a  likely  employment  for  an  ex-Under-Treasurer  and  yeoman 
of  the  Chamber,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  he  was  the  John  Wood 
esquire  who  in  Easter  term  1462  came  to  hold  the  office  of  one  of  the 
two  ushers  of  the  Receipt  of  the  Exchequer  and  held  it  until  1469. 2 
What  makes  the  identification  more  feasible  is  that  on  26  May  1463 
he  was  associated  with  the  Earl  of  Worcester  (his  old  chief  when 
Under-Treasurer  from  1452-5,  and  now  once  again  Treasurer  from 
14  April  1462  to  27  June  1463)  and  John  Say,  the  present  Under- 
Treasurer,  in  making  a  loan  to  the  Exchequer  of  £200,  for  which  they 
received  an  assignment  four  weeks  later.3  In  the  meantime,  on 
4  July  1462  he  had  been  made  a  member  of  a  special  commission  of 
enquiry  into  the  Surrey  lands  of  the  late  John  Busbrigge  and,  more 
recently,  by  patent  of  30  March  1463,  of  a  commission  set  up  to 
investigate  the  illegal  taking  of  swans  and  cygnets  along  the  Thames 
and  its  tributaries  and  to  arrest  offenders,  a  commission  directly 
connected  with  his  own  office  of  swan-keeper.4 

Apart  from  the  constant  recurrence  of  his  name  as  usher  of  the 
Receipt  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  Issue  Rolls  of  that  department,  not 
a  great  deal  else  is  known  of  John  Wood  in  this  first  phase  of 
Edward  IV's  reign.  On  8  April  1464  he  was  re-included  as  a 
member  of  the  Surrey  commission  of  the  peace,  upon  which  he 
was  now  to  serve  without  a  break  until  1475.5  On  10  June  1465 
he  was  made  a  commissioner  of  oyer  and  terminer  regarding 
offences  against  the  peace  in  Surrey  and  Sussex,  and  on  22  July 
following  for  the  arrest  and  production  in  Chancery  of  one  John 
Lute.6  No  further  special  royal  commissions  came  his  way  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  a  few  notices  of  a  private  description  appear 
from  time  to  time:  on  18  October  1466  he  was  witness  to  a  quitclaim 
of  lands  in  the  parish  of  St.  Olaf,  in  Southwark  ;7  he  may  be  the  John 
Wood  esquire  who  in  November  1466  was  one  of  the  grantees  of  a 
London  mercer's  goods  and  chattels  and  debts  and  in  Septemberl467 
of  those  of  a  London  tailor,8  and  he  was  most  probably  the  John 

1  Issue  Rolls,  E403/824,  mem.  8;  ibid.,  E403/825,  mems.  4,  7,  8,  10. 

2  Issue  Rolls,  passim.  3  Ibid.,  E403/829,  mem.  6. 

4  C.P.R.,  1461-7,  201,  278.  6  Ibid.,  573;  ibid.,  1467-77,  632. 

6  Ibid.,  1461-7,  487,  489.  »  C.C.R.,  1461-8,  377-8. 

8  Ibid.,  460,  445. 
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Wood  who  in  May  1468  was  one  of  the  feoffees  in  the  manors  of 
Luton  Hoo  (Beds.)  and  Offley  and  Cockhernehoe  (Herts.)  on  behalf 
of  Thomas  Hoo  esquire  of  Roffey  (Sussex),  then  parliamentary 
burgess  for  Horsham  in  Edward  IV's  third  parliament  of  1467-8, 
the  parliament  in  which  John  Wood's  younger  brother  sat  for 
Midhurst.1  In  August  1469  he  was  the  grantee  of  the  personalty  of 
another  London  mercer,  and  in  the  following  November  witnessed  a 
grant  of  goods  and  chattels  to  the  marshal  of  the  College  of  Arms.2 

John  Wood  evaded  any  serious  consequences  for  himself  of  the 
commotions  of  1469  which  led  up  to  the  reinstatement  of  Warwick's 
political  influence  a  year  later,  the  restoration  of  Henry  VI,  and  the 
temporary  exile  of  Edward  IV.  Shortly  after  Edward  returned  to 
London  in  October  1469  (after  being  Warwick's  prisoner  in  the 
north  as  a  result  of  the  battle  of  Edgecote),  Wood  was  put  on  a 
royalist  commission  of  array  in  Sussex,  and  again  he  served  in  this 
capacity  in  February  1470.3  But  he  was  so  little  of  a  partisan  that 
after  Warwick's  landing  in  September  1470,  (following  his  recon- 
ciliation with  Queen  Margaret  in  France  and  the  agreement  to 
restore  the  Lancastrian  line),  Wood  was  put  on  a  commission  of 
oyer  and  terminer  set  up  in  Surrey  on  18  October  in  Henry  VI's 
name,  on  27  October  was  included  on  inquiries  in  Surrey  and  Sussex 
into  cases  of  felony,  and  although  dropped  from  the  Sussex  commis- 
sion of  the  peace  was  reappointed  J. P.  in  Surrey  on  15  December.4  On 
14  March  1471  Edward  IVreturned  from  Flanders,  landed  in  Yorkshire 
and  four  weeks  later  entered  London.  On  14  April  Warwick  was 
killed  in  Edward's  great  victory  at  Barnet,  and  at  Tewkesbury  on 
4  May  the  Lancastrians  were  irretrievably  defeated.  In  the  short 
space  between  these  two  engagements,  on  22  April,  along  with 
Richard  Fowler  (Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  WTilham  Essex 
(King's  Remembrancer  of  the  Exchequer)  and  John  Roger  (Under- 
Treasurer),  Wood  was  bound  by  obligation  to  repay  a  group  of 
London  civic  notables,  including  William  Taylor  (mayor  in  1468-9) 
and  Richard  Gardiner  (sheriff  in  1469-70),  a  loan  of  £200  which  they 
had  advanced  to  the  King  some  time  before  November  1469  when 
repayment  had  been  due.5  As  J.  H.  Ramsay  justly  remarks  of  the 
attitude  of  the  City  to  the  political  crisis,  its  "higher  mercantile 
community  were  bound  to  Edward  by  the  money  he  owed  them  and 
by  their  interest  in  Flemish  trade."  The  obligation  illustrates  Wood's 
continued  close  connection  with  the  Exchequer. 

Not  until  August  1472  was  the  country  settled  enough  to  warrant 
the  King  summoning  parliament  once  again.  It  met  on  6  October 
and  was  to  continue  in  being,  through  seven  sessions,  until  14  March 
1475.  Wood's  family  interest  in  Sussex  and  perhaps  official  pressure 
were  sufficient  to  secure  him  election  as  senior  knight  of  the  shire 

1  Ibid.,  1468-76,  327. 

2  Ibid.,  78,  96. 

3  C.P.R.,  1467-77,  196,  199. 

4  Ibid.,  247-9;  632-3. 

8  Privy  Seal  Warrants  for  Issue,  E404/74(2)/105;  E404/75/1,  no.  2. 
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for  the  first  time  for  Sussex,  his  late  first  wife's  nephew,  William 
Druell,  being  returned  as  one  of  the  Midhurst  burgesses.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  on  18  August  1473,  in  the  recess  between  the  second  and 
third  sessions,  Wood  was  put  on  the  commission  for  investigating 
lapses  of  Exchequer  rights  by  negligence  on  the  part  of  sheriffs  and 
other  officials  in  both  Surrey  and  Sussex,  and  that  during  the  sixth 
parliamentary  session,  on  3  July  1474,  he  was  made  a  commissioner 
for  sewers  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames  between  East 
Greenwich  and  Wandsworth,  nothing  is  known  of  his  doings  through- 
out the  course  of  this  long  parliament.1  In  the  autumn  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  parliament,  however,  on  5  November  1475,  Wood 
was  appointed  as  sheriff  of  Surrey  and  Sussex,2  and  four  days  later 
a  privy  seal  warrant  allowed  him  £40  at  the  Exchequer  as  a  recom- 
pense for  the  great  charges  that  his  office  would  require  him  to 
sustain.3  Three  weeks  before  this  appointment  he  was  present  at  the 
dating  of  a  deed  in  which  on  15  October  Robert  Langton  of  Bramber 
undertook  to  be  faithful  to  Bishop  Waynflete  of  Winchester  and  to 
Waynflete's  foundation  at  Oxford,  Magdalen  College,  which  was 
now  in  possession  of  the  former  alien  priory  of  Sele  near  Bramber,  and 
to  assist  it  to  recover  the  property  of  the  priory,  in  return  for 
the  bishop's  good  lordship  and  other  rewards,  including  a  fee  of  20s. 
a  year  from  the  college.4  During  his  shrievalty,  on  15  February  1476, 
he  was  a  grantee,  along  with  the  marshal  of  the  King's  Marshalsea, 
of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  a  tailor  of  Southwark,  and  on  1  April 
both  he  and  his  brother  John  attested  the  grant  by  a  kinswoman, 
Alice  Dautre,  of  some  of  her  late  husband's  lands  in  Sussex.5  His 
year  of  office  as  sheriff  ended  on  5  November  1476.  A  month  later, 
by  royal  patent  of  7  December,  as  John  Wood  of  Hampton  Court, 
he  was  made  one  of  the  justices  and  surveyors  of  the  lower  and  middle 
Thames,  a  commission  which  included  the  oversight  of  all  weirs. 
Dropped  from  the  commission  of  the  peace  in  Surrey  because  of  his 
appointment  as  sheriff,  he  was  re-included  when  the  next  commissions 
were  issued  on  15  January  1477,  and  on  13  February  following  was 
made  a  commissioner  once  more  for  inquiring  into  the  taking  of 
swans  and  cygnets  in  the  Thames  and  its  tributaries  from  Cirencester 
to  its  mouth.6  On  16  December  1477  he  was  elected  as  knight  of  the 
shire  for  Surrey  to  the  parliament  that  was  to  meet  a  month  later  on 
16  January  1478,  his  fellow  shire-knight  being  Sir  George  Browne,  a 
former  man  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  Edward  IV's  brother,  whose 
condemnation  for  treason  this  parliament  was  mainly  summoned  to 
witness.  The  parliament  ended,  after  a  single  session  of  six  weeks, 
on  26  February,  by  which  time  Clarence  had  met  his  death  in  the 

1  C.P.R.,  1467-77,  405,  462. 

2  P.R.O.,  Lists  and  Indexes,  IX  (List  of  Sheriffs),  p.  137. 
3E404/76/l,  no.  54. 

4  Edmund  Cartwright,  The  Parochial  Topography  of  the  Rape  of  Bramber 
of  the  West  Division  of  Sussex  (London,  1830),  vol.  II,  part  ii,  p.  233. 

5  C.C.R.,  1468-76,  435;  ibid.,  1476-85,  44. 

6  C.P.R.,  1477-85,  23-4. 
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Tower.  In  the  course  of  the  session,  on  13  February,  a  privy  seal 
writ  had  been  issued  warranting  Wood's  being  paid  35  marks  reward 
out  of  his  account  at  the  Exchequer  as  sheriff  for  1 475-6. x  A  number 
of  commissions  came  his  way  in  this  year.  On  16  March  1478,  when 
inquiries  were  set  going  to  permit  the  seizure  of  all  Clarence's  lands, 
Wood  was  put  on  the  commissions  appointed  for  Surrey  and 
Middlesex;  on  20  April  he  was  included  in  another  commission  to 
find  out  what  estates  Clarence  had  held  in  Surrey  by  royal  patents 
and  what  was  their  value.  Two  months  later,  on  20  June,  his  com- 
mission as  surveyor  for  the  Thames  downstream  from  Oxfordshire 
and  Berkshire  was  renewed.2  On  25  June  1478  he  was  one  of  a 
group  of  feoffees  for  her  lands  in  Southwark  set  up  by  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  the  recently  deceased  Sir  Thomas  Cook,  a  City  alderman 
who  had  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  support  of  the  Lancastrian 
administration  of  the  Readeption  in  1470-1,  after  which  he  had  fled 
to  Flanders;  among  Wood's  co-feoffees  were  Lords  Hastings  and 
Dacre  and  John  Morton,  then  Master  of  the  Rolls.3  In  the  autumn 
of  this  year,  on  5  November  1478,  Wood  was  appointed  sheriff  of 
Essex  and  Hertfordshire.4  Just  as  three  years  earlier  when  sheriff 
of  Surrey  and  Sussex  he  had  received  a  reward  in  advance,  so  now 
he  was  given  a  "grant  in  aid,"  only  this  time  it  was  the  substantial 
sum  of  £198  that  he  was  allowed  by  privy  seal  warrant  on  10th 
November.  He  held  office  until  5  November  1479. 5 

Dropped  from  the  Sussex  commission  of  the  peace  at  the  time  of 
the  Lancastrian  Readeption,  he  was  once  again  reappointed  J.P. 
in  this  county — he  was  still  J.P.  in  Surrey — on  12  July  1480.  He 
continued  to  hold  both  commissions  from  now  on  until  his  death.6 
He  still  continued  to  act  on  more  occasional  commissions  in  these 
counties  from  time  to  time.  For  example,  on  1  August  1480,  along 
with  his  younger  brother  and  namesake,  he  was  put  on  the  inquiry 
in  Sussex  into  cases  of  smuggling  of  wool  and  evasion  of  the  Calais 
Staple  by  exporters;  the  commissioners  had  authority  to  examine 
sheep-farmers  about  the  disposal  of  their  wool  during  the  previous 
five  years.7  On  10  October  following  he  was  made  a  commissioner  of 
array  in  Surrey,  probably  part  of  Edward  IV's  preparations  for  war 
against  Scotland.8  In  the  meantime,  at  Michaelmas  1480,  Wood 
returned  to  his  old  office  as  Under-Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer,  to 
serve  as  clerk  to  the  King's  uncle,  Henry  Bourchier,  Earl  of  Essex, 
who  had  held  the  Treasurership  since  1471.9  It  was  probably  by  his 
influence  that  his  younger  brother,  John  Wood  junior,  on  17  May 


1  E404/76/3,  no.  32. 

2  C.P.R.,  1477-85,  109,  111,  144. 

3  C.C.R.,  1476-85,  136. 

4  List  of  Sheriffs,  op.  cit.,  45. 

6  E404/76/4,  No.  84. 

8  C.P.R.,  1477-85,  574-5. 

7  Ibid.,  216. 

8  Ibid.,  244. 

9  P.R.O.,  Typescript  List  of  Officials,  under  Treasurer's  Clerks. 
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1481  was  appointed  controller  of  customs  and  subsidies  in  the  port 
of  Chichester.1  Three  days  later  (20  May)  Wood  senior  himself  was 
appointed  deputy  to  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  his  office  of  Chief  Steward 
of  the  estates  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  south  of  Trent  for  as  long  as 
Bourchier  held  it.2  Wood's  predecessor  in  the  deputy-stewardship 
(since  1474),  William  Hussey,  was  now  promoted  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench.  Wood's  duchy  appointment  forms  a  minor  comment  on 
the  Yorkists'  scheme  for  treating  the  Lancastrian  inheritance  as  an 
important  appendage  to  their  generally  available  sources  of  revenue. 
By  this  time,  as  Under-Treasurer,  he  was  busy  supervising  the 
collection  of  a  clerical  tenth  recently  granted  by  the  southern  province 
of  Canterbury.3  And  not  long  after  this,  on  12  June  1481, 
the  Under-Treasurer  was  included  on  a  commission  set  up  to 
survey  Clarence's  escheated  lordship  of  Cheshunt  and  the  land  of 
the  abbot  of  Waltham  on  the  confines  of  Herts  and  Essex  respec- 
tively, and  to  ascertain  what  their  boundaries  were,  certifying  the 
King  in  person.4 

In  the  next  year  and  a  half,  during  which  John  Wood  continued  to 
occupy  the  Under-Treasurership,  little  is  known  of  any  of  his 
extraneous  pursuits.  On  12  October  1481  he  and  his  brother  John, 
as  feoffees  of  Robert  Williamson  of  Isleworth,  were  party  to  a 
release  which  the  latter  made  to  Sir  Thomas  Frowyke  and  others  of 
rights  in  estates  in  Isleworth  abutting  on  lands  of  the  abbess  of  Syon.5 
He  was  an  assignee  of  the  lands  and  shops  in  Thames  Street,  London, 
belonging  to  a  London  draper  on  10  February  1482.6  On  3  July 
following  he  and  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  Treasurer  of  the  King's 
Chamber,  conveyed  to  William  Catesby  esquire  the  office  of  steward 
of  the  manors  of  Burton  Latimer  and  Corby  (Northants) —  it  carried 
with  it  a  fee  of  2  marks  a  year — during  the  minority  of  Richard 
Neville,  Lord  Latimer,  who  was  then  in  wardship  to  Cardinal 
Bourchier,  his  maternal  great -uncle.7  Three  days  later,  by  royal 
patent  of  6  July,  Wood  as  Under-Treasurer,  and  John  Fitzherbert 
were  granted  the  right  to  present  to  the  church  of  High  Ongar  (in 
Essex,  London  diocese),  at  the  living's  next  voidance.8 

At  this  time  Edward  IV's  policy  towards  Scotland  was  going  well 
and,  thanks  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  (Richard  Crookback),  Berwick 
was  soon  to  be  taken.  The  royal  schemes  regarding  France  were, 
however,  anything  but  as  successful.  The  prospect  of  marriage 
between  Edward's  daughter  Elizabeth  and  the  Dauphin  had  to  be 
abandoned  when  the  latter  became  engaged  to  Margaret,  infant 
daughter  of  Maximilian  of  Austria,  immediately  after  the  death  of 

1  C.P.R.,  1477-85,  257. 

2  R.  Somerville,  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  vol.  1,  431;  P.R.O.,  D.L.,  28/5/11. 

3  C.F.R.,  1471-85,  229.  ' 

4  C.P.R.,  1477-85,  288. 

5  Cat.  of  Ancient  Deeds,  I,  B1518-9. 

6  C.C.R.,  1476-85,  244. 

7  Ancient  Deeds,  op.  cit.,  IV.  A8428. 

8  C.P.R.,  1477-85,  315. 
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Edward  IV's  niece,  Mary  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  the  match  being 
arranged  in  Maximilian's  despite  by  his  Flemish  subjects  of  Ghent. 
The  treaty  of  Arras  of  23  December  1482  also  brought  to  an  end  the 
pension  to  England  undertaken  by  Louis  XI  at  Picquigny  over  seven 
years  before.  Edward  IV  summoned  parliament,  for  the  first  time 
for  nearly  five  years,  to  meet  him  at  Westminster  on  20  January 
1483,  almost  certainly  to  consider  the  prospect  of  reopening  the 
former  policy  of  war  with  France,  or  of  blackmail  by  preparation  for 
war.  It  was  in  these  not  so  happy  circumstances  that  Wood  was 
elected  to  the  parliament  (he  was  very  probably  re-elected  for  Surrey 
whose  electoral  returns  are,  however,  lost),  and  then  chosen  by  the 
Commons  as  their  Speaker.1  The  single  session  saw  a  certain  amount 
of  desultory  legislation,  mainly  of  a  social  and  economic  character, 
some  semi-public  business  of  significance  (including  the  sanctioning 
of  the  conferment  on  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  of  extraordinary  rights 
on  the  N.W.  border  as  a  reward  for  his  work  against  the  Scots, 
and  arrangements  for  the  King's  second  son,  the  Duke  of  York, 
to  acquire  the  Mowbray  estates  and  for  the  Queen's  sons  by  her 
first  marriage  to  be  given  provision  out  of  the  estates  of  the  King's 
late  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Exeter),  and  the  voting  of  a  subsidy 
and  a  tax  on  foreigners.  After  sitting  for  only  thirty  days, 
the  parliament  was  dissolved  on  18  February,  the  Speaker  being 
knighted  for  his  pains,  along  with  Justice  Catesby,  on  parliament's 
rising.2 

Some  seven  weeks  later,  on  9  April  1483,  Edward  IV  died,  leaving 
a  kingdom  whose  stability  was  still  very  uncertain.  The  divisions 
at  Court,  mainly  the  result  of  Edward  IV's  partiality  for  the  Queen's 
kinsmen,  the  Greys  and  Wydevilles,  became  intensified  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  minority  of  the  new  King,  Edward  V.  Little  more 
than  a  month  passed  before  Richard  of  Gloucester  established  him- 
self as  Protector,  having  already  arrested  the  Queen's  brother,  Earl 
Rivers,  the  young  King's  late  Governor,  and  other  members  of  his 
council.  A  new  Chancellor  was  appointed  in  Bishop  Russell  of  Lincoln. 
It  was  Sir  John  Wood,  the  ex-Speaker,  who  was  called  upon  to  fill 
the  Treasurership  already  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  who  had  died  a  few  days  before  the  late  King.  Wood's  appoint- 
ment (during  pleasure)  passed  the  great  seal  on  17  May  1483.3  Two 
days  later  he  undoubtedly  exercised  his  official  patronage  in  securing 
for  his  younger  brother  the  post  of  the  tronage  and  pesage  of  wool 
for  the  port  and  customs  area  of  Southampton.4 

On  26  June  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  installed  himself  as  King, 
mainly  on  the  ground  that  his  royal  nephew  was  a  bastard,  Edward  IV 
having  been  supposedly  contracted  in  marriage  before  he  wedded  his 

1  Rot.  Pari.,  VI.  196. 

2  W.  C.  Metcalfe,  A  Book  of  Knights  Banneret,  Knights  of  the  Bath,  and 
Knights  Bachelor,  (1885),  p.  6. 

3  C.P.R.,  1477-85,  349. 

4  Ibid.,  352;  Wood  junior  was  confirmed  in  his  Southampton  office  on 
25  July  (ibid.,  404). 
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Queen.  On  2  July,  four  days  before  Richard  Ill's  coronation,  Sir 
John  Wood  was  reappointed  Treasurer.1  He  is  known  to  have 
attended  the  coronation.2  Less  than  three  weeks  later  Richard  left 
London  on  tour.  Early  in  his  absence  Edward  IV's  two  young  sons 
were  murdered  in  the  Tower.  The  royal  progress  was  disturbed  by 
the  rising  of  Buckingham,  Richard's  late  supporter,  and  of  other 
malcontents  (in  the  Queen's  and  the  Lancastrians'  interest),  and 
when  the  revolt  had  been  crushed  and  Richard  had  once  again 
returned  to  London,  it  was  the  end  of  November.  In  the  meantime, 
on  1  August,  the  Treasurer  had  been  included  on  the  commission  set 
up  for  the  assessment  and  the  appointment  of  collectors  in  Sussex  of 
the  paltry  subsidy  from  aliens  granted  during  his  late  Speakership.3 
He  was,  of  course,  still  a  J. P.  in  the  county  and  also  in  Surrey.  And 
on  28  August  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  of  oyer  and  terminer 
in  London  and  also  in  Oxon,  Berks,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Kent,  Middlesex, 
Herts  and  Essex.4  Nothing  further  is  known  of  Wood,  apart  from 
details  of  his  routine  employment  at  the  Exchequer,  until  on 
8  April  1484,  he  and  Brackenbury,  the  constable  of  the  Tower,  and 
three  civil  lawyers  were  appointed  as  the  King's  commissaries-general 
of  the  Admiralty  with  authority  to  execute  all  that  belonged  to  the 
office  and  to  engage  a  notary  to  register  their  acts;  Wood  and 
Brackenbury  were  to  be  the  King's  vice-admirals.5  The  Treasurer  was 
evidently  most  sincerely  trusted  by  his  royal  master,  for  this  was  a 
time  when  invasion  in  the  interest  of  Henry  Tudor,  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond, was  continually  awaited.  He  was  not,  however,  a  member  of 
the  inner  circle  of  Richard's  closest  advisers.  Sir  John  Wood  was 
also  a  commissioner  of  array  in  Surrey  by  patent  of  1  May  1484, 
and  his  younger  brother  was  another  in  Sussex.6  Later  in  this  same 
month,  on  24  May,  Sir  John  Wood's  brother-in-law,  Sir  Thomas 
Lewkenore,  who  had  been  implicated  in  Buckingham's  rising  of  the 
previous  autumn  and  had  been  attainted  in  the  four-weeks  parlia- 
ment held  earlier  in  this  year,  undertook  in  a  bond  for  1 ,000  marks 
to  be  true  to  the  King,  to  serve  him  in  peace  and  war  when  com- 
manded, and  also  to  remain  in  the  Treasurer's  custody  until  the 
King's  pleasure  was  known.7 

No  further  activity  on  Wood's  part  is  recorded.  He  was  spared  the 
final  debacle  of  Richard's  regime;  not  that,  had  he  survived  it,  it 
need  have  involved  his  own.  He  died  on  20  August  1484,  and  the 
writs  of  diem  clausit  extremtim  authorizing  inquiries  into  his  estates 
in  Surrey  and  Essex  and  the  City  of  London  issued  from  the  royal 
Chancery  on  15  September  following.  He  left  no  issue  by  either  of 
his  two  wives,  so  that  the  entailed  estates  of  his  family,  which  he  had 

1  Ibid.,  361. 

2  British  Museum,  Harleian  MS.  No.  2115,  fol.  124. 

3  C.P.R.,  1477-85,  394. 

4  Ibid.,  465. 
6  Ibid.,  391. 

6  Ibid.,  400,  397. 

7  C.C.R.,  1476-85,  365. 
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held,  went  to  his  younger  brother,  John,  who  survived  him  only 
until  4  October  1485,  when  he  too  died  childless.  Another  brother's 
(Thomas's)  daughters  then  came  into  the  property.  The  Treasurer's 
second  wife,  Margery  (born  Lewkenore),  survived  him  by  over  forty 
years.  She  remarried,  her  second  husband  being  Thomas  Garth, 
parliamentary  burgess  for  Bletchingley  in  1491-2.  She  survived 
him  also — he  died  in  1505  when  marshal  of  Berwick -on-Tweed — 
and  held  her  first  husband's  estate  at  Rivers  Hall  in  Essex  until  her 
death  in  1526.1 

1  Notes  and  Queries,  12th  series,  vol.  8,  p.  206;  C.F.R.,  1471-85,  289;  Morant. 
Essex,  II.  241. 


THE  SURREY  SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
TRADERS'  TOKENS 

BY 

J.  L.  and  N.  L.  WETTON 

THE  following  list  of  the  Surrey  seventeenth-century  traders' 
tokens  has  been  compiled  primarily  with  the  view  to  present- 
ing in  one  place  as  complete  a  record  as  possible  of  this 
series.  It  is  based  upon  G.  C.  Williamson's  Trade  Tokens  issued  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century,  1889,  as  supplemented  by  Wilfrid  Hooper 
in  the  Society's  Collections,  Vol.  XLVIII,  1943,  and  as  subsequently 
corrected  and  added  to  where  necessary.  Where  corrections  have 
had  to  be  made  to  the  earlier  lists  a  note  of  explanation  is  appended. 
In  addition,  the  opportunity  has  been  taken  to  include  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  the  token  issuers  which  it  is  hoped  will  facilitate  their 
checking  against  other  records. 

Numbering 

An  endeavour  has  also  been  made  in  the  list  to  simplify  the  token 
numbering  system,  which  has  hitherto  been'based  upon  Williamson's 
method  of  a  single  "county"  list  with  later  additions  denoted  by 
letters.  For  this  purpose  the  county  list  (numbered  1  to  307  by 
Williamson)  has  been  divided  into  separate  town  lists  and  each  issuer 
given  a  separate  number.  Where  any  particular  issuer  had  more  than 
one  token  issue,  the  later  issue  or  issues  are  denoted  by  letters.  For 
example,  Barnes  had  four  token  issuers,  but  one  of  them  (Thomas 
Emberton)  had  two  token  issues  of  different  dates.  This  system, 
which  is  represented  by  the  first  number  against  each  entry,  enables 
the  number  of  tokens  from  each  town  and  the  number  of  tokens 
from  each  issuer  to  be  seen  at  a  glance,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will 
also  make  future  additions  and  amendments  easier.  The  second 
number,  where  this  occurs,  is  the  number  given  by  Williamson  to  the 
same  token  in  his  list  and  it  is  included  here  for  two  reasons:  first, 
Williamson's  book  remains  the  standard  work  on  the  seventeenth- 
century  tokens,  and,  secondly,  it  enables  later  recordings,  not  fisted 
by  Williamson,  also  to  be  identified  (from  their  single  number)  at  a 
glance. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  list  seeks  only  to  record  the 
known  Surrey  tokens  by  a  simple  reference  to  their  inscriptions. 
Differences  in  size  and  thickness  and  minor  die  varieties,  of  which 
there  are  many,  are  not  recorded. 
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A  binger 
1.1 


FLORRANCE  WEBB— FW 
OF  ABENWORTH  63— FW 


Bagshot 
1.2 


Barnes1 
1. 

2.4 

2a.3 

3.5 

4.7 

Battersea 
1.8 

2.9 

2a.l0 

3.11 

4.12 
4a 


WILLIAM  MOORE— A  tree 

IN  BAGSHOTT  1669— HIS  HALF  PENY 


IAMES  EDWARDS— A  malt  shovel 
AT  BARNES  1660— I AE 

THOMAS  EMBERTON  AT— Blacksmiths'  Arms 
IN  BARNES  1657— TME 

THOMAS  EMBERTON  AT— Blacksmiths'  Arms 
IN  BARNES  1667— TME 
CHARLES  GOODWIN— HIS  HALF  PENY 
OF  BARNES  VINTNER— A  bear 
TIMOTHY  HARLEY  AT  THE— Man  on  horseback 
HORSE  IN  BARNES   1667— HIS  HALF  PENY  T 
(MH  conjoined) 


RICHARD  GREENE— HIS  HALF  PENY 

OF  BATTERSEY — Two  oars  crossed 

IOHN  KEMP  IN  PVTNEY— Cordwainers'  Arms 

OR  BATERSEY  1663— HIS  HALF  PENY 

IOHN  KEMP  IN— Cordwainers'  Arms 

PVTNEY  OR  BATERSEY— IBK  1663 

Iohn  Sole  his  half  peny  1668  (script  in  four  lines) 

BATTERSEA    IN    SVRRY— Bird,     garter,     motto, 

coronet 
STEVEN  THECKSTON— SGT  (lead)2 

LYON  IN  BATTERSEA— A  lion 
STEVEN  THECKSTON— SGT  (lead) 

WHIT  LYON  IN  BATTERSEY— A  Hon 

(Plate  VI,  No.  1) 


Beddington 

1.13  ROBERT  HILLER  IN— An  adze 

BEDINTON  IN  SVRRY— HIS  HALF  PENY 


1  Hooper  describes  another  "Barnes"  token  (his  No.  2a).  This  is  presumably 
the  specimen  in  the  Richmond  Public  Library  which,  on  closer  inspection, 
reveals  itself  as  a  London,  Petty  France,  token  (Williamson's  No.  London 
2222). 

1  Steven  Theckston's  No.  4  is  larger  than  his  No.  4a  and  the  two  may  be  the 
halfpenny  and  farthing  respectively. 
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Bletchingley 
1.14 

2.16 

2a.  17 

Bramley 
1.18 


IOSEPH  BVTTRE  1666— IB1 
IN  BLEACHINGLY— IB 
RICHARD  MILES  AT— Grocers'  Arms 
BLECHINGLEY  1656— RM 
RICHARD  MILES  AT— Grocers'  Arms 
BLECHINGLY  1665— RM 


IOSEPH  CHITTY— Blacksmiths'  Arms 
IN  BRAMLEY  1666— ISC 


(Plate  VI,  No.  2) 


Camberwell 

1.19  THOMAS  PHILIPS  AT  YE— Bull's  head 

IN  CAMBERWELL  1666— TMP 


Capel 
1. 

Chertsey 
1.20 

1/P. 

2.21 

2a.22 

2b. 

3.23 

3a.24 

4.25 

4a.26 

5.27 

6.28 


DAVID  COOPER— 1666 
OF  CAPELL— DC 


THIS  FARTHING  MADE  FOR— A  church 

CHERTSEY  IN  SVRRY  1668— A  church 

THIS  FARTHING  MADE  FOR— A  church  (inscribed, 

pattern) 
CHERTSEY  IN  SVRRY  1668— A  church2 

(Plate  VI,  No.  4) 
WILLIAM  BVRNETT  IN— A  woman  churning 
CHIRTEY  IN  SVRY  1666— WMB 
WILLIAM  BVRNETT  IN— A  woman  churning 
CHIRTEY  IN  SVRY— WMB 
WILLIAM  BVRNETT  IN— A  woman  churning 
CHIRTCEY  IN  SVRRY— WMB        (Plate  VI,  No.  3) 
THOMAS  BVTTERFEILD— Three  doves 
IN  CHVRCEY  1652— TB 
THOMAS  BVTTERFEILD— Two  doves 
IN  CHVRCEY  1659— TB 
RICHARD  CHAPMAN— RAC 
IN  CHERCSEY  1652— Grocers'  Arms 
RICHARD  CHAPMAN— RAC 
IN  CHERTSEY  1652— Grocers'  Arms 
WILLIAM  LEE  OF— A  portcullis 
CHERSEY  1656-WIL 
FRANCIS  POND  IN— Pairs  of  scissors  FIP 
CHERSEY  IN  SVRRY  1670— HIS  HALF  PENY 


1  Contrary  to  Hooper's  assertion,  this  token  does  exist. 

2  The  Chertsey  town  farthing  denoted  "1/P"  is  a  thick  copper  disc,  in  the 
writers'  collection,  with  the  town  farthing  design  engraved  instead  of  struck. 
It  may  be  a  pattern. 
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Chid  ding  fold 

1 .29  THOMAS  LVSHER  68— Two  pipes  and  roll  of  tobacco 

IN  CHIDDINGFOLD— TEL 


Chobham 
1.30 


WILLIAM  LVFFE— A  hart  lodged 
IN  CHOBHAM— WAL 


Clapham 
1.31 

2. 


Cobham 
1.32 


2.33 


WILLIAM  GVRNEY— Watermens'  Arms 

OF  CLAPHAM  1664— WAG 

WILLIAM  SMALPEECE  AT  THE— Hart  lodged,  1 

W7HITE  HART  AT  CLAPHAM— WAS 

(Plate  VI,  No.  5) 


THOMAS  KING  OF— HIS  HALF  PENY 
COBVM  IN  SVRREY— TEK 
FRANCIS  TVRILL— HIS  HALFE  PENNY 
OF  COBHAM  1667— FAT 


Cranleigh 

1.34  WILLIAM  DIDLESFOLD— Mercers'  Arms 
OF  CRANLEY— WD 

la.Hants.64  WILLIAM  DIDLESFOLD— Mercers'  Arms1 
OF  FARAM  MERCER— WD 

2.35  IOHN  MOWER  AT  THE— Mercers'  Arms 
IN  CRANLEY  1667— IM 


Croydon 
1.37 

la.36 

2.38 

3. 
3a. 


EDMOND  ATWATER— St.  George  &  Dragon 
IN  CROYDEN— EEA 

EDMOND  ATWATER— St.  George  &  Dragon 
IN  CROYDEN  HS  HALF  PENY— EEA 
EDWARD  BVSH  OF— A  thorn  bush   (Glastonbury 

Holv  Thorn) 
CRAYDON  IN  SVRREY— EKB 
DORATHE  EATEN— A  mug  or  beaker 
AT  CROYDEN  1666— DE  (Plate  VI,  No.  6) 

DORATHE  EATEN — A  mug  and  two  roses 
AT  CROYDEN  1666— DE  and  two  roses 


1  The  obverse  of  William  Didlesfold's  Cranleigh  and  Fareham  tokens  are 
obviously  from  the  same  die  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  two  tokens  were 
issued  by  the  same  individual.  The  Cranleigh  specimen  usually  contains  rust 
spots  and  other  die  faults  which  suggest  that  it  is  the  later  one,  i.e.  that  the 
issuer  moved  from  Fareham  to  Cranleigh.  Since  the  two  issues  would  no  doubt 
have  been  interchangeable,  the  Fareham  one  is  added  to  the  Surrey  list. 
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3b.  DORATHE  EATEN— A  mug  or  beaker 

AT  CROYDEN  1671— HER  HALF  PENY 

4.39  MATHEVV  GLOVER  MMG  (across  the  field) 

OF  CROYDEN  HIS  HALF  PENNY  1668  (in  five  fines) 
5.  NICHOLAS  HATCHER— The  Hatcher  Arms 

OF  CROYDEN— NH 

6.40  IOHN  HEFFEILD— Man  making  candles 
OF  CROYDON— IMH 

7.41  IOHN  IOHNSON— A  spade 

IN  CROYDEN  1668— HIS  HALF  PENY 

8.42  ROBERT  LITTLE  AT  THE— Three  tuns 
IN  CROYDON  1667— HIS  HALF  PENY 

9.43  ROBERT  LLOYDE  AT  THE— A  greyhound 
GRAYHOVND  IN  CRAYDON— HIS  HALF  PENY 

1668 
10.  HENRY  MILLES— Man  (1)  working  at  forge 

IN  CROYDEN  1667— HMM  (Plate  VI,  No.  7) 

11.44  RICHARD  RAGG  AT  YE— Catherine  wheel 

IN  CROYDON  1668— HIS  HALF  PENY— RAR 

12.45  CHARLES  AND  MARGERY— HALF  PENY 
SEALE  IN  CROYDEN  1667— CMS 

13.46  ANTHONY  STOCKES  OF— Man  making  candles 
CROYDON  IN  SVRRY  1668— HIS  HALFE  PENY 

AES 

Dorking 

1.47  ELZABETH  BOTHEL  OF— EB 
DARKING  IN  SVRREY— EB 

2.48  EDWARD  GOODWIN— Man  making  candles 
OF  DARKIN  IN  SVRRY— EEG 

3.49  EDMOND  LISSNE— EL 
IN  DARKING— EL 

4.50  IOHN  PENFOLD  OF— IP 
DORKING  IN  SVRRY— IP 

5.53  WILLIAM  PENFOLD— WMP 
IN  DARKIN  1663— WMP 

5a.52  WILLIAM  PENFOLD— WMP 

IN  DARKIN  1665— WMP 
5b.51  WILLIAM  PENFOLD— WMP 

IN  DARKIN  1666— WMP 

6.54  THOMAS  STEEDMAN  OF— A  sugar  loaf1 
DORKINGE  IN  SVRRIE— TES 

7.56  IOHN  WATKINS— 1667 

IN  DARKING— IAW 


1  Williamson  also  includes  a  token  reading  "Thomas  Steedmance  .  .  . 
Dorkinge"  which  he  describes  as  probably  an  error  of  the  die  sinker  for  this 
token.   It  seems  more  likely  to  have  been  a  misreading. 
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Egham 

1.57  STEPHEN  ERLE  AT  THE— King's  head1 
IN  EGHAM  1666— HIS  HALFE  PENY 

la.  STEPHEN  HALL  AT  YE— King's  head  (1)  crowned 

IN  EGGHAM  1667— HIS  HALFE  PENY 

lb.  STEPHON  HALL  AT  YE— King's  head  (1)  crowned 

IN  EGGHAM  1667— HIS  HALFE  PENY 

(Plate  VI,  No.  8) 

2.58  NICHOLAS  ESTWICKE— HIS  HALF  PENY 
IN  EADGHAM  1669— NME 

3.59  GEORGE  FRY  AT  WHIT— A  lion 
IN  EGGAM  1666— GAF 

4.60  EDWARD  HIDE  OF  EGHAM— A  crown 
HIS  HALFE  PENNY  1667— EH 

5.61  ROGER  LIVEING— A  barrel  yoke 
BREWER  IN  EGAM— RIL 

6.62  IOHN  LVFFRVM— A  coach  and  horses 

IN  EGGHAM  1668— HIS  HALFE  PENY  IAL 

7.63  ROBERT  NAISH— Catherine  wheel 
OF  EGHAM— RN 

8.64  ELLENOR  RIGHT— ER 
OF  EGHAM— ER 

9.65  MATHEW  TERRY  1668— A  Catherine  wheel 

IN  EDGHAM  IN  SYRRY— HIS  HALF  PENY  MAT 
10.66  IOHNWILLMER  OF  EGHAM— HIS  HALF  PENY 

IW 
THE  BVCHARS  AREMS— Butchers'  Arms 


Epsom 
1.67 


la.68 
2.69 


ELIZABETH    AMVS  AT  T(HE    conjoined)— King's 

Head2 
IN  EBISHAM  1667— HER  HALF  PENY 
ELIZABETH   AMVS   AT   T(HE   conjoined)— King's 

Head 
IN  EBISHAM  1668— HER  HALF  PENY 
ANTHONY  ARNOLD— A  stag  couchant 
IN  EPSVM  1657— AMA 


Ewell 
1. 

la.71 


FERDINANDO  DOWNEING— Lion  rampant 
OF  YEWILL— HIS  HALF  PENY  1663 
Fardinando  Downeing  1665  (script,  in  three  hues) 
OF  YEWILL  HIS  HALF  PENY— Lion  rampant 


1  There  is  some  doubt  whether  this  token  has  been  correctly  described.    It 
clearly  belonged  to  Stephen  Hall  and  is  probably  a  misreading. 

2  Hooper  describes  a  variety  of  this  token  "struck  on  a  larger  flan."   He  may 
have  mistaken  it  for  No.  la  (the  1668  halfpenny)  which  is  slightly  larger. 
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2.72  Samuell  Hawkins  of  Yewell  in  Svrry  (script,  four  lines) 
Chandler  His  half  Penny  (script,  three  lines) 

Farnham 

1.73  AT  FARNHAM— IMD 

IN  SVRREY  1658— Blacksmiths'  Arms 

2.74  ROB  FRIOR  OF  FARNVM— A  fleur  de  lys 
OAT  MEALE  MAKER— RIF 

3.75  IOHN  GENANG  1669— Cord wainers'  Arms 
IN  FARNHAM  IN  SVRRY— IIG 

4.76  IOHN  GODDARD  OF— A  sugar  loaf 
FARNHAM  IN  SVRREY— IBG 

5.77  IOHN  HOLLOW  AY— A  stick  of  candles 
IN  FARNHAME  1658— IMH 

6.79  IAMS  HVNT  IN— A  castle 

FARNHAM  IN  SVRRY— IH  A  fleur  de  lys 

7.80  RICHARD  LVNN  AT  THE— A  fleur  de  lys  RML 
IN  FARNHAM  IN  SVRRY— A  griffin 

8.81  FRANCIS  MABBERLEY  OF— FAM 
FARNHAM  FISHMONGER— Fishmongers'  Arms 

9.82  HENRY  MORRIS  OF— Fishmongers'  Arms 
FARNHAM  IN  SVRREY— HEM 

10.83  I  AMES  WRATH— 1658 

IN  FARNHAM— IMW 
10a.84  I  AMES  WRATH— 1664 

IN  FARNHAM— IMW 

Godalming 

1.85  HENERY  BRADFOVLDE— A  stick  of  candles 

OF  GODALLMIG  1657— HB 
2.  HENERIE  CHITTIN— Grocers'  Arms 

IN  GODLYMAN— HEC  (Plate  VI,  No.  9) 

2a.86  HENRIE  CH ITT Y— Grocers'  Arms 

IN  GODALMAN— HEC 
3.87  ROBERT  CHINTON  OF— A  gown  or  cloak 

GODALLMIN  IN  SVRREY— RXC 
3a.88  ROBERT  CHINTON  OF— A  gown  or  cloak 

GODALMIN  IN  SVRRY— RC 
3b.  ROBERT  CHINTON  OF— A  gown  or  cloak 

GODALMING  IN  SVRRY— SALS  MAN  (in  two  lines) 
4.89  LAWRANCE  COLLINGS— A  woolpack 

OF  GODALLMINGE  69— LC 

5.92  HENR  MAY  IN— M 
GODALLMINGE  1661— HI 

5a.91  HENRY  MAY  IN— A  bottle 

GODALMINGE  1666— HIM 

6.93  IOHN  RANDALL— Dove  carrying  olive  branch 
IN  GODLYMAN— IDR 
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7.94  WILLIAM  RAPLEY— WRR 

IN  GODALMING— A  malt  shovel 
7a.95  WILLIAM  RAPLEY— WRR 

IN  GODALMING  1666— A  malt  shovel 

Godstone 

1.97  MARY  OSBVRN  OF— Grocers'  Arms 
GODSTONE  IN  SVRRY— MO 

Guildford 

1.98  GYILDFORD  1668— Guildford  Arms1 
FMFS  1668— Arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor 

2.100  IOHN  BROWNE— A  woolsack 
IN  GILFORD  1656— A  castle 

3.101  SIMON  CRANE— A  woolsack 
IN  GILFORD  1656— A  castle 

4.102  CHARLES  HANBY— A  woolsack 
IN  GILFORD  1662— A  castle 

4a.  103  CHARLES  HANDBY— A  woolsack 

IN  GILFORD  1662— A  castle 

5.105  IOHN  KING  IN— A  woolsack 
GYILDFORD  1658— A  Castle 

5a.  104  IOHN  KING  IN— A  woolsack 

GVILDFORD  64— A  castle 

6.106  EDWARD  LEE  IN— A  castle 
GILLDFORD  1658— A  woolsack 

6a.  107  EDWARD  LEE  IN— A  woolsack 

GVILDFORD  1664— A  castle 
7.108  HENRY  LEE  IN— A  woolsack 

GVILDFORD  1658— A  castle 
8.110  NICHOLAS  LINTOTT— A  castle 

OF  GILFORD  1656— A  woolsack 
8a.  112  NICHOLAS  LINTOTT— A  castle 

OF  GILFORD  1658— A  woolsack 
8b.lll  NICHOLAS  LINTOTT— A  castle 

OF  GILFORD  1666— A  woolsack 
9.115  ABDIAH  MARTIN  1664— A  woolsack 

IN  GILFORD  1652— A  castle 
9a.  11 4  ABDIAH  MARTIN  1664— A  woolsack 

IN  GILFORD  1664— A  castle 
9b.  116  ABDIAH  MARTIN  MARTIN  1664— A  woolsack2 

IN  GILFORD  1664— A  castle 

1  Williamson  notes  the  two  varieties  of  the  Guildford  town  token,  but  he 
does  not  accurately  describe  their  difference.  The  most  obvious  differences  are 
that  one  (his  No.  98)  has  a  wider  shield  with  the  first  and  last  date  figures  above 
it  splayed  outwards,  whilst  the  other  (his  No.  99)  has  a  narrower  shield  and 
upright  figures. 

2  Although  clearly  described  by  Williamson,  there  is  some  doubt  about  the 
existence  of  this  token,  as  there  is  about  another  from  the  same  issuer  said  to 
have  been  "struck  on  pure  copper  and  nearly  one  eighth  inch  thick." 
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10.118  IOHN  MARTIN— A  woolsack 

IN  GILFORD  1652— A  castle 
10a.ll9         IOHN  MARTIN— A  woolsack 

IN  GILFORD  1657— A  castle 
11.113  IOHN  MAY  SHOOMAKER— A  shoe 

IN  GILFORD  1668— HIS  HALFE  PENNY  ISM1 

12.120  IOSEPH  NETLES  OF—  IEN 

GVILDFORD  IN  SVRRY— A  thistle  or  wheatsheaf 

13.121  IOHN  REMNANT— A  castle 

OF  GILLFORD  1667— A  woolsack 

14.122  DANIELL  SARLLE— A  castle 
IN  GILFORD  1667— A  woolsack 

15.123  IOHN  SMALLPEECE— A  castle  and  a  woolsack 
IN  GVILFORD — Four  men  rowing  a  boat 

16.124  I  AMES  SNELLING— A  woolsack 
IN  GVILFORDE— A  castle 

17.125  THOMAS  TOMPSON— A  castle 
OF  GILFORD  1657— A  woolsack 

17a.  126         THOMAS  TOMPSON— A  castle 

OF  GILLFORD  1657— A  woolsack 


Haslemere 
1.131 

2.132 

3.133 

3a.  134 


IOHN  EDE  AT  THE  SWAN— A  swan 
IN  HASSELMORE  1665— IME 
IOHN  OSBORN  OF— 1666 
HASLEMORE  IN  SVRRY— 10 
HENRY  SHOTTER— 1667 
IN  HASLEMORE— HES 
HENRY  SHOTTER— 1667 
IN  HASELMORE— HES 


Horsley 

1.135  IOHN  MOODY  OF— IM 

HORSLEY  CHANDLER— Man  making  candles 


Kennington 
1.136 


Kingston 
1.138 


2.139 


EDMVND  WARRIN  OF  KENINGTON— HIS  HALF 
PENY 

Man  and  dogs  hunting  a  rabbit 


ROBERT  BALLARD  OF— A  crane       (square) 
KINGSTON  IN  SVRRY  HIS  HALF  PENNY  RMB 

(in  six  lines) 
IOSEPH  BRYAN  1666— IFB 
IN  KINGSTON  VPPON  THAMS— HIS  HALF  PENY 


1  Contrary  to  Williamson's  assessment,  this  is  not  a  particularly  rare  token. 
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3.140  EDWARD  BVLDWIN— Three  salmon   fretted  in   a 

triangle 
IN  KINGSTON  1654— EMB 

4.  IOHN  (or  IHON)  DELAMAIN— Grocers'  Arms 
IN  KINGSTONE  1650— IM I) 

5.  THOMAS  EDMONDES— Shield  with  quartered  arms 
IN  KING  STOE  1650— TME 

6.141  IOHN  FEILLDER  IN— Three  shuttles 
KINGSTON  VPON  THAMES— IAF 

6a.  142  IOHN  FIELLDER  IN— Three  shuttles 

KINGSTON  VPON  THAMES— HIS  HALFE  PENY 

7.145  STEPHEN  FELDER  IN— A  man  making  candles 
KINGSTON  CHANDLER— SSF 

7a.  STEPHEN  FEILLDER   1666  (in  three  lines  across 

field)1 
IN  KINGSTON  VPON  THAMES— HIS  HALF  PENY 
7b.  144  STEPHEN  FELLDER  1666  (in  three  lines  across  field) 

IN  KINGSTON  VPON  THAMES— HIS  HALF  PENY 
SSF 
7c.  143  STEPHEN  FEILDER  HIS  HALF  PENNY  (in  four 

fines)  (square) 

IN  KINGSTON  1668  (in  three  lines)  Three   salmon 
8.  RICHARD    HAMMOND    OF    KING— HIS    HALF 

PENY  RH 
STON  BVCHARS  ARMES— Butchers'  Arms 

9.146  Iohn  Hollis  1666  (script) 

KINGSTON  ON  THAMES— Butchers'  Arms 

10.147  Stephen  Hvbbard  1666  (script  in  three  fines) 

IN  KINGSTON  ON  THAMS— Cordwainers'  Arms 

11.148  I  AMES  LEVITT  OF— Three  salmon  naiant 
KINGSTON  PON  THA— IML 

12.  WILLIAM  LIDGOWLD  OF— A  rose  crowned 

KINGSTONE  HIS  HALPENY— WML 

13.149  HENRY  MARTINE  AT  YE  GOVLDEN— A  griffin 
AT  KINGSTONE  ON  THAMES— HIS  HALFE  PENY 
HMM 

14.150  ROBERT  PEARSON— Three  rabbits,  two  and  one 
OF  KINGSTON  1669— HIS  HALF  PENY 

15.151  CHARLES  SALTER  IN  1 665— Tallowchandlers'  Arms 
KINGSTONE  VPON  THAMES— CMS 

16.152  ITT  OF  KINGSTON— Three  salmon  naiant 
IML  OF  KINGSTON— Unknown 

17.  IAMES  WIGHT  OF  KINGSTON— HIS  HALF  PENY 

II W 
THE  BARBORS  ARRMES— Barbers'  Arms 

(Plate  VI,  No.  10) 

1  This  token  is  described  in  Dr.  Finny's  booklet  on  Kingston  published  in 
1902  in  the  "Homeland"  series.  It  may  be  a  misreading. 
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17a.l53  IAMES  WIGHT  IN  KINGSTON— Barbers'  Arms 

VPPON  THAMES  1669— HIS  HALF  PENY  IIW 

17b.l54  IAMES  WHITE  IN  KINGSTON— Barbers'  Arms 

VPPON  THAMES  1669— HIS  HALF  PENY  IIW 

18.155  GEORGE  WOODMAN  AT— Man  making  candles 
KINGSTOIN  THEAMES— GBW 

19.156  ROBERT  WOORNVM  IN— A  shovel 
KINGSON  VPON  THEAMS— RFW 

Lambeth 

1.157  RICH    ALLFORD    ON   YE    NAROW— Watermens' 

Arms 
WALL    IN    LAMBETH     PARISH— HIS     HALFE 
PENY    1668 

2.158  IOHN  BVRTON  HIS— A  negro's  head 
HALF  PENY  IN  LAMBETH— IEB 

3.159  IOHN  BORGEINE— A  fish 
IN  LAMBETH  1663— I AB 

4.160  ARON  CARTAR— A  sword  erect 
IN  LAMBATH  MARSH— AAC 

5.161  HERCVLIS  COX  STARCH— A  wheatsheaf  and  three 

birds 
MAKER  IN  LAMBETH  69— HIS  HALF  PENY  HEC 
6.126  AT  THE  BLVE  BOOR— A  wild  boar 

IN  LAMBETH  1651— TID 
7.163  THOMAS  EDMONDS— Three  porters,  hand  barrow 

and  sack 
IN  LAMBETH  1668— HIS  HALFE  PENNY 
7a.  164  THOMAS  ESMONDE— Two  men  carrying  a  load1 

IN  LAMBETH  1668— HIS  HALFE  PENNY 

8.165  GABRIELL  FISHLOCKE— Bakers'  Arms  GCF 
IN  LAMBETH  MARSH  1665— HIS  HALF  PENY 

9.166  ROWLAND  HILL  IN  LAMBETH— Lion  and  anchor, 

two  crowns 
MARSH  HIS  HALFE  PENY  1667— RFH 

10.167  THE  BARE  AND  RAGED— A  bear  and  ragged  staff 
STAFE  IN  LAMBETH— TEI 

11.168  CHRIST  IONES  AT  YE  RED  ONE— A  cow 

YE  NARROW  WALL  IN  LAMBETH— HIS  HALFE 
PENY 

12.169  WILLIAM  KIMBEL  IN  LAM— YO  PVNCHNELLY 

around  Punch 
BETH  MARCH  HIS  HALF  PENY— WBK 

13.170  IOHN   RAINE  NEW  PLANTACVN— HIS  HALFE 

PENY  IAR 
NARROW  WALL  NEAR  LAMBETH— Two  sawyers 
at  work 

1  This  description  may  have  resulted  from  a  misreading  of  the  previous  token . 
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14.171  IESPER  ROASE— Noah's  Ark  with  dove  over 

IN  LAMBETH  1667— IER 
14a.  172         IASPER  ROASE— Noah's  Ark  with  dove  over 

IN  LAMBETH  1667— IER 
15.Lond.       MICHAELL  WARDNER  AT  YE— Bust  of  Henry  VIII 
1636  with  cap 

IN  LAMBETH  HIS  HALF  PENY— MEW 

16.173  I  AMES  WAST  1669— St.  George  &  Dragon 
IN  LAMBETH— HIS  HALF  PENY  IIW 

17.174  WILLIAM  WILKESON — Two  men  carrying  a  barrel 
IN  LAMBETH  1668— HIS  HALFE  PENNY 


Leatherhead 
1.175 


EDWARD  SHALES  AT  YE— A  swan 

IN  LEATHERHED  IN  SVRRY— HIS  HALF  PENY 


Limpsfield 
1. 


IOHN  GRATWICK  1666— A  swan 
IN  LIMPSFIELD— IKG 


Lingjleld 
1.176 

2.177 


THOMAS  HEATH— Merchant  Tailors'  Arms 
IN  LINGFEILD  1668— TIH 
IOHN  KNIGHT  IN— Mercers'  Arms 
LINGEFILD  IN  SVRRY— IEK 


Merstham 

1.  THOMAS  CLEMENT— Grocers'  Arms 

GROCER  IN  MESTHAM— HIS  HALF  PENY  TC 
2.180  WILLIAM  SHORTER— 1658 

AT  MESTHAM  IN  SVRREY— WS 


Mitcham 
1.182 

la.181 

2.183 

3.184 


HENRY  LVKE— HIS  FARTHING 

OF  MICH  AM  1664— HAL 

HENRY  LVKE— HIS  FARTHING 

OF  MICHAM  1667— HAL 

DAVID  MORGAN  AT  YE— A  buck's  head 

IN  MICHAM  IN  SVRRY— HIS  HALF  PENY 

W.  I.  THORPE  1667  (in  three  lines) 

AT  MICHAM — A  dog  running  with  a  duck 


Mortlake 
1. 

2.185 


EDWARD  RAKENS— EER 
OF  MORCLAK  1659— EER     (Plate  VI,  No.  11) 
WILLIAM  THORNETON— Merchant  Tailors'  Arms 
IN  MORTLACKE  1665— HIS  HALFE  PENY 
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PETER  WHITE  IN  MORECLACK— PDW 

HONI  SOIT  QYI  MAL  Y  PENSE— Arms  of  City  of 

London 


Newington  Butts 

1.188  EDWARD  BATT  AT  THE  BELL— A  beU  1667 
AT  ST  MARY  NEWINGTON  BVTTS— HIS   HALF 

PENNY  EAB 

2.189  AT  THE  3  TVNNES— Three  tuns 
AT  NEWINTVN  BVTTES— WIB 

3.190  IOSEPH  HALL  AT  OLD  SMVGGS— A  smith  working 

at  anvil 
AT  NEWINGTON  BVTTS  1667— HIS  HALF  PENNY 
IMH 

4.191  EDWARD  NIX  IN  ST  MARY— Lion  passant 
NEWINGTON     IN    SOVTHWARKE— HIS    HALF 
PENY  1669 

5.193  IESPAR  PARTERIDG  AT  ST— Lion  rampant  (1) 
MARY  NEWINGTON  BVTTS— HIS  HALFE  PENNY 

1666 
5a.  192  Iaspar  Patridg  at  St.  (script) 

Mary  Newington  Bvtts  (script) 

6.194  AT  THE  BVLL  HEAD— A  bull's  head 
IN  NEVENTON  BVTS— MR 

7.196  THOMAS  WELLS  OF— 1668 
NEWINGTON  CHANDLER— TMW 

8.197  WILLIAM  WIMBLE  AT— WSW 
NEWINGTON  BVTTS— 3  IVNE  1652 


Oxted 
1.198 


THOMAS  STONE— TIS 
IN  OXSTEED  1653— TIS 


Peckham 
1.199 

2.200 

3.201 


Putney 
1.204 

2.205 

2a.206 


WILL  ERBERY  AT  THE— A  greyhound 
GRAYHOVND  IN  PECKHAM— WME 
WILLIAM  MARSHALL— A  lion  rampant 
IN  PECKHAM  1658— WMM 
WILLIAM  WALL— King's  Head 
IN  PECKHAM— WEW 


RICHARD  BROYGHTON— Watermens'  Arms 
OF  PVTNEY  1668— HIS  HALF  PENY  REB 
RICHARD  FISHER  AT  YE— A  hart  lodged 
WHIT  HART  IN  PVTNEY— REF 
RICHARD  FISHER  AT  THE  WHIT— A  hart  lodged 
IN  PVTNEY  HIS  HALFE  PENNY— REF 
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3.207  RICHARD  FOSTER— Two  oars  crossed 
IN  PVTNEY  1658— REF 

4.208  ROBERT  IACKSON— Man  making  candles 
IN  PVTNY  1657— RI 

4a.209  ROBERT  IACKSON— Salters'  Arms 

IN  PVTNEY  1663— RI  I 

5.210  IN  PVTTNEY  OR  AT— WILL  KEMP 
PARSONS  GREENE— WDK 

5a.Mdsx.181  William  Kempe  of  Parsons  Green  (script  in  four  lines)1 
Neare  Fulham  His  Halfe  Penny  (script  in  four  lines) 

6.211  IOHN  LEE  HIS  HALFE  PENY— Three  tuns 
AT  YE  IN  PVTNEY  1668— An  anchor 

7.212  THOMAS  MARQVES— TMM 

AT  PVTNEY  1660— A  wheatsheaf 

8.213  IAMES  RVSHELL  AT  THE— A  falcon 
FALCON  IN  PVTNEY  1667— HIS  HALFE  PENNY 

9.214  ELIZABETH  SMITH— EAS 
IN  PVTNEY— EAS 

10.215  ANDREW  WELLER  AT   YE— HIS   HALF   PENY 

RED  LION  IN  PVTNEY— Lion  passant  gardant2 

Puttenham 
1.217 

la.218 

Reigate 
1.219 

2.220 

3.221 

Richmond 
1. 

2.222 

3.223 
3a.224 


IOHN  WOLLASTON— IDW 
IN  PVTTENHAM— IDW 
IOHN  WOLLASTON— IDW 
OF  PVTTENHAM  1667— IDW 


WILLIAM  CASTLEMAN— WKC 

OF  RIGATE  1652— WC 

MARGARET  CATT— Tallow-chandlers'  Arms 

OF  RIGATE— MC 

THOMAS  HEATHFIELD— A  sugar  loaf 

OF  REYGATE  IN  SVRY— TH 


WILL  IAM  BAILY  (in  three  lines)  (octagonal,  lead) 
OF  RICH  MOND  165  (?1)  (in  four  lines) 
RICHARD  CAMPION  1668— Tallowchandlers'  Arms 
OF    RICHMOND    TALOW   CHANLR— HIS    HALF 

PENY 
LVKE  CHYNNALL— A  windmill 
IN  RICHMOND  1657— LEC 
LVKE  CHYNNALL— A  windmill 
IN  RICHMOND  1667— LEC 


1  Will  Kemp  had  two  establishments  and  since  his  tokens  would  no  doubt 
have  been  interchangeable,  the  Parson's  Green  one  is  added  to  the  Surrey  list. 

2  Williamson  notes  an  unspecified  die  variety  of  this  token,  of  which  no 
details  are  available. 
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4.225  MICHAEL  CLAYLE  OF— Catherine  wheel1 
RICHMOND  TVRNER  1669— HIS  HALF  PENY 

5.226  WILL  FARLEY  AT  YE  READ  LION— Lion  rampant 
IN  RICHMOND  IN  SVRREY— WMF 

6.227  ROBERT  KING  AT  THE— Bust  of  Charles  II 
FERRY  IN  RICHMOND  1666— HIS  HALF  PENY 
RMK 

6a.228  ROBERT  KING  AT  THE— Bust  of  Charles  II 

FERRY  IN  RICHMOND  1667— HIS  HALF  PENY 
RMK 

6b.229  ROBERT  KING  AT  THE— Bust  of  Charles  II 

GOD  SAVETHE  KING— RMK 

7.231  IAMES  KNOWLES— Drapers'  Arms 
IN  RICHMOND— IK 

7a.230  IAMES  KNOWLES— Drapers'  Arms 

IN  RICHMOND  1664— HIS  HALF  PENY 

7b.  IAMES  KNOWLES— Drapers'  Arms 

IN  RICHMOND  1671— HIS  HALF  PENY 

(Plate  VI,  No.  12) 

8.232  WILLIAM  MARSHAM— Bakers'  Arms 
IN  RICHMOND  1663— WSM 

9.  RICHARD  PRICE— A  ship 

RICHMOND  (or  IN  RICHMOND  1659)— RIP2 

10.233  IOHN  RANDELL  1668— Watermens'  Arms 
IN  RICHMOND— HIS  HALFE  PENNY  ISR 

11.234  IOHN  SKINNER  1658— Man  making  candles 
OF  RICHMOND— IS 

11a.  IOHN  SKINNER  1662— Man  making  candles 

OF  RICHMOND— IS 

Ripley 

1.235  THOMAS  EELES  IN— Haberdashers'  Arms 
RIPLEY  IN  SVRRY  1668— HIS  HALFE  PENY 

2.236  THOMAS  GARFORTH— Merchant  Adventurers' Arms3 
OF  RIPLEY  1669— TG  (conjoined) 

2a.237  THOMAS  GARFORITH— Turners'  Arms 

RIPLEY  SVRRY— TAG 
2b.238  THOMAS  GARFORTH— Arms  of  Christ's  Hospital 

RIPLEY  SVRRY— TEG 


1  Williamson's  rendering  of  this  token  has  been  followed  but  it  may  be 
incorrect.  In  particular  it  is  thought  that  CLAYLE  may  be  a  misreading  for 
FLAYLE  (which  appears  in  the  Hearth  Tax  record)  and  that  TVRNER  has 
been  misread  for  SVRREY. 

2  It  is  believed  that  the  alternative  reading  (IN  RICHMOND  1659)  is  more 
likely  to  be  the  correct  one. 

3  Hooper  indicates  that  "\"  appears  after  the  initials  on  the  reverse  field 
of  this  token,  but  the  writer  "has  seen  no  such  specimen.  There  is  a  possibility 
that  one  or  both  Nos.  2a  and  2b  have  been  misread  and  that  they  are  in  fact 
the  same  token. 
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Roehampton 

1.240  WALTER  NORWOOD— A  rose  crowned 
AT  ROWE  HAMTON— WMN 

2.241  THE  3  STAGGS  HEADS— Three  stags'  heads 
IN  ROHAMPTON  1659— RAW 

Rotherhithe 

1.242  WILLIAM  ADAMS— HIS  HALF  PENY 
AT  REDERIFE  WALL— A  bull 

2.  WILL  ATKINS  AT  YE— A  cock  and  a  bull 

AT  REDRIFF  WALL— WMA 

3.244  WILLIAM  BATES  ON— Three  dolphins  in  pale 
REDERIFE  WALL  1669— HIS  HALF  PENY 

4.245  MARY  BERRY  AT— HER  HALF  PENY1 
REDERIF  WALL— Carpenters'  Arms 

5.246  HENRY   BODDY   AT  THE— Salutation    (two   men 

bowing) 
IN  REDRIF  1668— HIS  HALF  PENY 

6.247  EDWARD  BVRD— HIS  HALF  PENY 
IN  REDERIFF— A  boar's  head 

7.248  IAMES  BVRTON  NEERE— Grocers'  Arms 
IN  REDRIFE  STAYRES  66— 1MB 

7a.249  IAMES  BVRTON  1668— Drapers'  Arms 

IN  ROTHORITH— HIS  HALFE  PENY  1MB 

8.250  AT  OLEVANT  STAIRES— A  spread  eagle 
IN  REDEREF  1659— EBC 

9.251  THOMAS  CLIFFORD— A  roll  of  cloth 

IN  ROTHORITH  1666— HIS  HALF  PENY 

10.252  PHILLIP  COOKE  AT— Shipwrights'  Arms 
REDERIF  WALL  1669— HIS  HALF  PENY 

11.253  THOMAS  COOPER— Sugar  loaf  and  scales 

IN  REDDERIFE  1668— HIS  HALF  PENY  TFC 
11a.  THOMAS  COOPER— Sugar  loaf  and  scales 

IN  REDERRIFE  1668— HIS  HALF  PENY  TFC 

(Plate  VI,  No.  13) 

12.254  EDMVND  CROSS— HIS  HALF  PENY 
IN  REDERIFF— A  spread  eagle 

13.255  SVSANNA  DANNILL— A  ship 
ON  REDRIFE  WALL— SD  1655 

14.256  AT  THE  DARKE  HOVSE— MF 
IN  REDRIF  LANE— 1653 

15.  IVDITH  DAVIS  IN  LOVE— Sun  in  splendour 

LANE  IN  REDRIFE  1666— ID 

16.257  THOMAS  FARENER  BAKER— Bakers'  Arms 

IN  REDRIFFE  LANE  1668— HIS  HALF  PENY  THF 


1  Some  specimens  of  this  token  appear  to  have  been  struck  upon  the  token 
of  another  issuer.   Search  fails  to  reveal  a  husband  token-issuer. 
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17.258  IOHN  FARMER  AT  YE  WATERMANS— Watermen's 

Arms 
ARMES  AT  REDERIFE  STAIRES— HIS  PENNY 
1669 

18.259  IOHN  GIBS  IN  REDRIF— A  tree 
AT  THE  ORCHARD  HOVS— ISG 

19.260  RALPH  GOLDSMITH  IRON— RGG 

MONGER    ON    REDERIFE    WALL— HIS    HALF 
PENY  1669 

20.261  EDWARD  GREENE  AT  YE— Three  crowns  on  royal 

oak 
BY  REDRIF  WALL  1666— EEG 

21.262  AT  THE  THREE  NAGGS— MH 

HEADES  IN  REDRIF— Three  nags'  heads  in  shield 

22.263  AT  THE  CASTLE— A  castle 
ON  REDRIF  WALL— TIH 

23.264  IOHN  HARISON  IN— A  wheatsheaf 
REDRIFE  MEALMAN— IKH 

24.265  SARA  HEYWOOD  AT  YE  WHEAT— A  bird  on  a 

wheatsheaf 
SHEAFE  IN  REDERRIFE— HER  HALF  PENY  1669 

25.267  THOMAS  HEYWOOD— A  bird  on  a  wheatsheaf 
IN  REDERRIFE  1664— TSH 

25a.266         THOMAS  HEYWOOD— A  bird  on  a  wheatsheaf 
IN  REDERRIFE  1666— TSH 

26.268  THOMAS  RAM  AT  YE— Bakers'  Arms 

AT  REDRIFFE  1666— HIS  HALFE  PENY 
27.243  MARY  KNOT  1668— HER  HALFE  PENY 

REDRIFF  PARISH— A  Bowen  knot 

28.269  WILL  MANARD  AT  THE— A  cradle  and  sugar  loaf 
IN  REDERIFE  1666— WEM 

29.270  THOMAS  MAY  AT  YE  BVNCH  OF— A  bunch  of 

grapes 
GRAPES  IN  REDERRIF  1669— HIS  HALF  PENY 
TEM 

30.271  EXILL  MICAELL  IN— A  barrel1 
REDARIFE  HIS  HALF  PENNY— EEM 

31.272  EDWARD  MOSELEY— Unknown  Arms 
IN  REDRIFTH  1666— EEM 

32.273  GEORGE  NVTKIN  AT— A  ship 
REDDERITH  WALL— GFN 

33.274  IOHN  OTTER— HIS  HALF  PENY 
ON  REDERIF  WALL— A  bird 

34.275  GEORGE   PRICE   IN— Three   men   standing  round 

globe 
REDREFE  1666— GSP 

1  This  may  be  an  unusual  Christian  name,  or  a  misreading,  or  it  may  be  that 
the  names  were  struck  in  the  wrong  order  on  the  token. 
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35.  HENRY  RISE  ON— A  cannon 

REDRIFF  WALL  1665— HAR 

36.276  WILLIAM  RVSHLEY  OF— A  mill  stone 
REDERIF  MILLER— WRR 

37.277  ROGER  SEAMER  AT  YE  AXE— An  axe 
ON  REDRIFFE  WALL  1667— RMS 

38.278  FRANCES  SEELLE— Three  sugar  loaves 
IN  REDRIF  FS  (in  three  lines  across  field) 

39.  IOHN  SHEWELL— A  crowned  rose 

IN  REDERIF  (?FE)— IMS 

40.279  WILLIAM  SIMONS— A  bull 
IN  REDERIF— WES 

40a.  WILLIAM  SIMONS— A  bull 

IN  REDERIF— WFS 

41.280  REBEKAH  SMALMAN  AT  YE— A  mill  stone 
POWDER    MILL    IN    REDERIFF— HER    HALF 

PENY  1669 

42.  WILLIAM  SMART— HIS  HALF  PENY 
VPON  REDRIF  WALL  59— WMS 

43.  GEORGE  SMITH  ONE— A  wheatsheaf 
REDRIF  WALL  BAKER— GES 

44.281  IOHN  SNOADE— An  angel 

AT  REDDRIFF  1667— HIS  HALFE  PENNY 

45.282  GEORGE  SYMONS— A  lion  rampant 

OF  ROTHORITH  1668— HIS  HALF  PENY 
45a.283         GEORGE  SYMONS— A  lion  rampant 

OF  ROTHERHITH— HIS  HALF  PENY 

46.284  ELIZABETH  SWAN— HER  HALF  PENY 
AT  REDERIFF— A  swan 

47.285  MARY  WARREN— A  crown 
AT  REDRIFE— MW 

48.286  ROBERT  WEBB  AT  YE— A  ship 

TAVERN    ON    REDRIFFE    WALL— HIS    HALFE 
PENY  RHW 

49.287  I  AMES  WRIGHT  1667— Bakers'  Arms 
IN  REDRIF  BAKER— IDW 

50.  AT  REDRIF  WALL— Arms,  lion  (1)  hulk  below 

AT  YE  SHIPP  CARS  ARMS— ITW 


Shalford 

1.127  THOMAS  WILMOT— TAW 

NEERE  GVILDFORD— A  postman,  carrier  or 
chapman1 


1  Williamson  includes  a  die  variety  of  this  token  which  appears  to  be  a  mule 
between  his  Nos.  127  and  129.  It  is  thought  that  this  may  have  been  a  mis- 
reading of  his  No.  127. 
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Thames  Ditton 

1.289  SAMVELL  HOY— HIS  FARTHIN 

THAMES  DITTON— SEH 


Tooting 
1.290 

2.291 


EDWARD  ELDERFIELD  AT— A  fleur  de  lys 

LOWER  TOOTIN  1665— EEE 

IOHN  WILLIAMS  1670— King's  Arms 

IN  LOWER  TOOTING— HIS  HALF  PENY 


Walton 
1.292 

la.293 

2.294 
3.295 

4.296 
5.297 


CHARLES  ERWIN  AT  YE  WHITE— A  lion  rampant 
IN     WALLTON     VPON     THAMES— HIS    HALFE 

PENY  CLE 
CHARLES    ERWIN    AT    THE    WHITE— A    lion 

rampant 
IN  WALLTON  VPPON  THAMES— HIS  HALF  PENY 

CLE 
FRANCIS  HOLDEN  OF— Grocers'  Arms 
WALTON  ON  THAMES— FMH 
IOHN   HOLES   OF  WALTONE   IN— HIS   HALFE 

PENY 
SVREY  THE  BVCHERS  ARMES— Butchers'   Arms 
THOMAS  KING  1668  AT— Grocers'  Arms 
WALTON  ONE  THAMES— HIS  HALFE  PENY 
THOMAS  &  WILLIAM  SMITH  OF— THAR  HALF 

PENY  TWS 
WALTON  YE  GROSERS  ARMES— Grocers'  Arms1 


Wandsworth 

1.298  CHRISTPHER  BAYLEY— Man  making  candles 

OF  WANSWORTH— CSB 
la.299  CHRISTOPHER  BAYLEY— Man  making  candles 

OF  WANSWORTH— CSB 

2.300  ELIZABETH  CROW— OF  WANSWORTH 
HER  FARTHING— EC 

3.301  IOHN  HAWKINES  ATTHE— HIS  HALF  PENY  IMH 
GEORGE  OF  WANDSWORTH— St.  George  &  Dragon 

4.302  IOSEPH  KELE  OF— Drapers'  Arms 
WANSWORTH  1670— HIS  HALF  PENY 

5.303  IAMES  STVBINGTON— A  dragon 
IN  WANSWORTH— IES 

6.304  WILLIAM  WOLCOCKS— Bakers'  Arms 
IN  WANSWORTH  BAKER— WCW 


1  This  token  is  also  claimed  for  Walton  in  Suffolk,  (Proceedings  of  the  Suffolk 
Institute  of  Archaeology,  Vol.  XXIV).  A  specimen  has  been  found  in  Guildford, 
but  this  may  have  been  a  stray. 
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West  Molsey 


1.305  ROBART     CORTES     OF 

HALFE  PENY  RC 
THE    RYALL    OCKE    1669 
crowns 


WEST    MOLSEY— HIS 
Oak    tree    with    three 


Wimbledon 

1.306  THOMAS  HEBVRNE— A  rose 

IN  WIMBLETON  59— TEH 


(Plate  VI,  No.  14) 


Woking 
1.307 

2.308 


IAMES  COLLYER  IN— Two  shuttles 
WOKING  SVRREY  1657  IKC 
RICHARD  GARNER  OF— Mercers'  Arms 
WOKINGE  IN  SVRREY— REG 
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THE  ANGLO-SAXON  CEMETERY  AT 
MITCHAM 

BY 

Lt.-Col.  H.  F.  BIDDER,  d.s.o.,  f.s.a. 

AND 

JOHN  MORRIS,  Ph.D.* 

THE  Mitcham  Anglo-Saxon  cemetery  is  on  sandy  gravel,  on 
the  right,  or  northern,  bank  of  the  river  Wandle.  The  recorded 
burials  he  in  three  main  groups,  named  A,  B  and  C  (see  Fig.  1), 
within  a  narrow  oblong,  some  500  by  120  yards,  lying  parallel  with 
the  river  and  about  250  yards  distant.  The  National  Grid  reference 
of  the  approximate  centre  of  the  main  central  site  B  is  TQ  (51) 
270  861. 

The  cemetery  lies  about  8  miles  south  of  London  Bridge,  between 
the  London-Chichester  and  London-Brighton  Roman  roads.  A 
thousand  yards  to  the  north-west,  the  Chichester  road  (Stane  Street) 
enters  the  Wandle  marshes.  There  a  wide  spread  of  Roman  coins 
and  pottery  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  century1  suggests  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  Roman  village,  small  town  or  posting  station.  A  thousand 

*  Col.  Bidder  took  part  in  most  of  the  excavations  from  1891  to  1922,  and 
conducted  those  from  1904  onward.  He  is  responsible  for  the  record  and 
preservation  of  the  finds  made  during  that  period,  as  well  as  for  the  publication 
of  graves  1-76  in  Arch.,  LX  in  1906.  Mr.  Morris  is  responsible  for  editing  the 
present  account,  for  the  comments  on  the  grave  goods,  and  for  the  appendix 
on  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  Surrey. 

The  authors  wish  to  record  their  deep  debt  to  Mrs.  Chitty  (Miss  Mary 
Kitson  Clark)  and  to  Mr.  K.  M.  Dauncey  for  considerable  preparatory  work 
on  the  material,  on  which  they  have  drawn  extensively.  They  also  wish  to 
thank  Dr.  Bushnell  and  Miss  Craster  of  the  Cambridge  Museum,  Dr.  Harden 
and  Miss  MacDonald  of  the  London  Museum,  Messrs.  Owen,  Brown  and 
Partridge  of  the  Kingston  Museum,  Dr.  Dance  of  Guildford  Museum,  and  the 
officers  of  the  Beddington,  Wallington  and  Carshalton  Archaeological  Society, 
the  Croydon  Natural  History  and  Scientific  Society  and  the  local  authorities  of 
Croydon,  Carshalton  and  Wallington  for  their  ready  help  and  co-operation. 
Mr.  David  Wilson  of  the  British  Museum  has  been  good  enough  to  read 
through  this  paper  and  make  a  number  of  helpful  suggestions,  and  Mr.  C.  W. 
Phillips  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  has  added  to  the  Gazetteer,  but  neither  has  of 
course  any  responsibility  for  any  statements  made.  Figs.  6B-8A  and  9  were 
drawn  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Matthews;  Figs.  10-16  were  drawn  by  Mr.  John  Payne. 
For  photographic  help  we  thank  Mr.  Morley  of  Cambridge  Museum. 

1  Sy.A.C,  XLII,  23,  cf.  XXXV,  123,  area  centred  on  TQ  (51)  2607  6918, 
five  to  six  hundred  coins,  of  which  the  sixteen  survivors  range  from  Nero  to 
Valentinian  I,  with  Samian  and  coarse  pottery  and  a  brooch. 
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yards  to  the  south-west  is  a  small  Roman  cemetery  of  the  third  to 
fourth  centuries,1  and  the  same  distance  to  the  north  is  a  further 
Roman  site.2  (See  Fig.  1.) 

Until  the  last  generation,  sites  B  and  C  lay  within  the  grounds  of 
Ravensbury  Park,  the  property  of  the  Bidder  family.  They  are  now 
covered  by  the  houses  and  gardens  of  the  south  side  of  Morden 
Road  (Nos.  39-83),  of  Morden  Gardens  and  Heatherdene  Close. 
Site  A,  north  of  Morden  Road,  is  now  occupied  by  the  railway  coal 
wharf,  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Armfield's  engineering  works,  and  perhaps 


~500  YAIPS 


Fig.   1.     Sketch  Map  of  Mitcham  Anglo-Saxon  Cemetery. 
(Sites  A,  B  and  C.) 

extends  northward,  under  and  beyond  the  railway  line.  Burials 
have  been  discovered  for  upwards  of  a  century,  and  controlled 
excavations,  under  the  direction  of  members  of  the  Bidder  family, 
took  place  at  intervals  between  1888  and  1922.  A  considerable 
number  of  burials  were  reported  during  gravel-digging  during  and 
immediately  after  the  1914-18  war,  and  many  objects  noted  and 
recovered.  The  greater  part  of  the  recorded  finds  are  now  lodged  in 
the  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  at  Cambridge,  in  the 
London  Museum,  and  the  Kingston  Museum. 

The  materials  available  for  writing  a  report  nearly  forty  years 
after  the  last  recorded  discoveries  are : 


1  Sy.A.C,  XXXVIII,  93;  XXXIX,  145,  inhumation  cemetery,  with  three 
urns  of  c.  a.d.  250-300  and  two  of  the  third  or  fourth  century,  identified  by- 
Reginald  Smith  and  C.  F.  C.  Hawkes,  TQ  2781  6750. 

2  "A  fine  earthenware  Romano-British  urn  found  in  a  Roman  well  at  the 
Mitcham  .Gas  Works  (centred  on  TQ  275  691)  in  1882,"  letter  of  R.  Garraway 
Rice,  F.s.A.,toCol.  Bidder,  10  Sept.  1921.  Nowin  the  British  Museum         3,4-6). 
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1 .  The  grave-goods,  nine-tenths  of  which  survive  in  the  Museums. 

2.  A  series  of  maps  and  field  notebooks,  with  numerous  photographs 

and  sketches,  recording  some  140  graves  discovered  by  Col. 
Bidder,  his  father,  G.  P.  Bidder,  q.c.  (died  1896),  and  other 
members  of  his  family  between  1888  and  1922,  mostly  on 
sites  B  and  C. 

3.  Accounts  of  workmen  and  foremen,  and  in  a  few  cases  of 

observers,  of  some  70  to  100  graves  disturbed  during  intensive 
gravel-digging  on  site  A  in  1914-18. 

4.  Miscellaneous  documents  giving  somewhat  imprecise  accounts, 

mostly  at  second  or  third  hand,  of  burials  unearthed  at 

various  times  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
These  records  are  sufficient  to  permit  the  assignment  of  almost  all 
the  surviving  grave-goods  to  particular  graves,  whose  exact  or 
approximate  location  is  known,  and  to  identify  in  the  Museums 
almost  all  the  grave-goods  mentioned  in  the  records.  Some  230  graves 
are  known.  A  very  large  number,  perhaps  as  many  again,  were 
destroyed  without  record  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  not  known 
how  many  more  lay,  or  perhaps  still  lie,  in  the  intervals  between  the 
excavated  groups.  From  these  graves  came  44  brooches  (17  cast 
and  applied  saucer  brooches,  14  of  the  type  called  small-long,  7  disc, 
3  ring,  1  equal-armed  and  2  great  square-headed),  with  14  buckles, 
10  strings  of  beads,  five  glass  and  nine  pottery  vessels,  39  knives, 
13  swords,  15  shield-bosses  and  36  spears,  together  with  a  wide 
variety  of  miscellaneous  objects  of  bronze,  iron,  bone  and  ivory. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SITE 

In  the  Manor  Court  Rolls,  site  B  was  known  as  "Deadman's 
Close,"  presumably  because  of  continued  discovery  of  skeletons  over 
the  centuries ;  and  quite  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  graves  were 
discovered  in  tree  planting.1  Site  A  is  first  noticed  in  the  middle  of 
the  century.  In  1911  Benjamin  Slater,  then  of  a  considerable  age, 
wrote:2 

In  the  year  1848  the  land  now  covered  by  the  coal  wharf  and  Harvey  and 
Knight's  floor-cloth  factory  in  Morden  Road,  Mitcham,  was  a  field  of 
liquorice,  which  is  grown  for  its  root — which  penetrates  the  earth  to  a 
depth  of  from  3  to  4  ft.,  and  has  to  be  trenched  out  of  the  ground  by  men 
to  that  depth.  In  the  work  of  getting  this  crop  out  the  men  came  across  a 
large  quantity  of  human  bones — some  of  the  skeletons  were  found  in 
stone  coffins — with  them  a  long  sword  was  found  ...  a  number  of  spears 
were  also  found,  also  silver  and  bronze  coins;  most  of  these  the  men  kept, 
also  some  of  the  spears.  There  used  to  be  a  man  come  down  each  week  and 
buy  these  off  the  men  employed  in  the  work — all  the  swords — and  most 
of  the  spears  were  taken  to  Major  Moor's  house  at  Fig's  Marsch,  where  he 
lived  at  the  Manor  House  by  the  Swan  Hotel.  The  bones  were  taken  to  a 
barn  .  .  .  until  the  work  was  over  .  .  .  and  then  carted  back  to  the  field  and 
buried  in  a  deep  trench.  There  was  also  found  several  cups  shaped  like 
a  beerglass  with  a  foot  to  it,  the  Up  was  curved  very  much,  it  looked  to  be 

1  Letter  of  10  Sept.,  1921,  cf.  p.  62,  n.2. 

2  Published  in  Old  Mitcham,  A  Series  of  Papers,  edited  by  Lt.-Col.  H.  F. 
Bidder,  d.s.o.,  Mitcham,  1923,  pp.  18-19. 
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made  of  black  mud  with  a  greyish  look  about  it;  some  of  them  got  broken, 
but  the  men  took  them  home.  The  teeth  in  the  skulls  were  as  perfect  and 
bright  as  in  life,  there  were  several  sets  taken  away  by  the  men.  I  found  a 
spear  and  a  set  of  teeth  myself  some  time  after  the  work  had  been  finished, 
but  I  don't  know  what  became  of  them.  The  silver  coins  were  about  as  large 
as  a  two  shilling  piece,  but  thin  as  a  wafer,  but  in  good  preservation ;  the  bronze 
coins  were  similar  in  size  to  the  silver  ones;  none  of  them  were  quite  round. 

About  1910,  Col.  Bidder  interviewed  another  old  man  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  work,  named  Kilby.  According  to  him,  liquorice  was 
grown  for  a  few  years  about  1850  on  both  sides  of  Dragimire,  in 
"Pudding  Fields,"  by  Mr.  Arthur  on  the  west,  and  by  Mr.  Bridger 
on  the  east;  Mr.  Bridger,  who  owned  and  found  the  boss  of  grave 
187  exhibited  to  the  Surrey  Society  in  1856,  was  presumably  Moor's 
successor.  Northward,  the  liquorice  field  ran  up  to  the  vicarage 
garden.  In  several  years'  trenching  one  skull  was  all  that  was  found 
on  Mr.  Arthur's  land,  but  east  of  the  lane,  "bones  were  frequently 
found,  some  here,  some  there,  not  all  in  one  spot."  "They  used  to 
come  to  a  lot  of  large  stones,  beneath  or  at  the  side  of  stones  with 
remains  of  men."  The  bones  were  taken  to  a  store  dealer.  They 
also  used  to  find  "daggers  and  spears  and  drinking  cups;  someone 
in  London  came  every  Wednesday  night  to  buy  them ;  they  used  to 
put  them  in  a  bag  and  take  them  home."  The  "stones"  were  called 
"coffins,"  consisting  of  "four  slabs  with  nothing  top  or  bottom; 
with  bones  inside  them  and  a  very  large  sword  in  one,"  evidently 
cists.  The  swords  were  "flat,  double-edged,  with  no  guard,  say  a  yard 
long."  "Some  of  the  coins  were  no  bigger  than  a  sixpence;  none 
were  round."  The  "cups  like  abeerglasswith  a  foot"  were  said  to  have 
numbered  three  or  four  whole  and  some  broken,  about  4  inches  high, 
and  were  described  as  "black  with  flecks  of  grey"  or  "greyish  pottery." 

The  weapons  are  normal  Saxon;  the  pottery  recalls  grave  2056, 
and  the  coins  "no  bigger  than  a  sixpence"  sound  Roman.  If  the 
coins  which  Mr.  Slater  recollected  really  came  from  this  site,  they 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  cemetery;  they  cannot  be  earlier 
than  the  thirteenth  century.  Anglo-Saxon  cist  burials  are  occasionally 
found,1  but  nothing  of  the  sort  was  found  in  any  excavated  part  of 
the  cemetery.  The  Rev.  James  Hamilton  exhibited  "spearheads, 
knives  and  part  of  a  shield,"  found  "at  or  near  Mitcham"  to  the 
Surrey  Society  in  1854,  (Sy.A.C,  I,  x),  together  with  "Roman  and 
English  silver  coins."  A  "Saxon  shield  and  ancient  arms"  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  in  1856  (Sy.il .C,  II,  xii)  might  have  come  from 
Mitcham  or  from  Beddington  (q.v.  p.  133).  It  is  likely  that  some  of 
these  objects  came  from  site  A,  and  Hamilton's  coins  confirm 
Slater's  recollections.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  medieval  or 
later  coins  were  found  on  the  same  site  as  the  cemetery. 

In  1855,  "when  the  Mitcham  Railway  and  Station  were  being 
built,"  by  G.  P.  Bidder  senior,  the  railway  engineer,  "three  complete 
skeletons"  were  found,  "with  two  bronze  tin-plated  brooches,  a 
bronze  pin  and  an  iron  knife."  The  grave-goods  and  skeletons  were 

1  E.g.  Kempston,  Frilford,  Loveden  Hill,  etc. 
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given,  "long  after,"  to  the  Mitcham  Parish  Council,  and  were 
apparently  still  to  be  seen,  together  with  Col.  Bidder's  later  finds, 
in  the  Vestry  Hall  in  1918,  according  to  E.  A.  Martin,  The  Natural 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Croydon,  Croydon  Times,  Ltd.,  1923, 
p.  37;  Anglo-Saxon  Remains  in  and  around  Croydon,  Coventry  and 
Son,  South  Norwood,  1918,  p.  8.  Several  of  the  statements  in  these 
booklets  are  accurate,  and  this  account  is  too  circumstantial  to  be 
disregarded.  The  brooches  may  have  been  transferred  to  Cambridge 
with  Col.  Bidder's  collection,  and  may  be  included  among  those  not 
accounted  for  in  the  field  notebooks  (numbers  231-235). 

A  few  burials  were  casually  noted  in  the  next  forty  years.  Then 
in  the  spring  of  1888  George  Bidder  junior  found  bones  in  "the 
gravel-pit  recently  dug  in  Cow  Pasture  (Deadman's  Close,  site  B)." 
The  bailiff  had  dug  up  a  great  many,  but  had  not  reported  them. 
Work  was  suspended,  and  in  the  summer  of  1888  a  few  more  bones 
were  found,  together  with  "several  very  good  flint  knives,  arrow 
heads,  scrapers  and  one  core,"  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  pit. 
G.  P.  Bidder,  q.c,  began  deliberate  excavation  on  10th  October  1891 , 
plotting  and  recording  discoveries  in  notebooks,  which  were  collated 
in  1896  by  his  daughter,  Miss  Ina  Bidder  (Mrs.  Kitson  Clark),  who 
transferred  the  results  to  the  existing  field  notebook  in  March  1904. 
His  son,  H.  F.  Bidder,  read  a  report  on  the  first  76  graves  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  on  30th  November  1905. x 

Graves  77-88  were  dug  before  the  end  of  1908.  All  excavation  had 
hitherto  been  on  site  B.  On  the  edge  of  site  A,  grave  147  was  dis- 
covered by  chance  about  1909,  and  in  March  1914  Col.  Bidder 
excavated  graves  134-146,  towards  the  north  end  of  the  site,  formerly 
covered  by  Messrs.  Harvey  and  Knight's  linoleum  factory,  and 
subsequently  by  Armfield's  engineering  works.  The  1914-18  war 
occasioned  intensive  gravel-digging.  Early  in  the  war  Mr.  Wilks 
of  Croydon  rescued  a  number  of  objects  from  graves  192-200;  some 
of  his  earlier  finds  were  reported  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and 
published  by  Reginald  Smith,2  but  without  a  note  of  their  exact 
location.  Col.  Bidder,  however,  whilst  on  leave,  and  as  yet  un- 
acquainted with  Mr.  Wilks,  obtained  from  the  site  foreman  a  rough 
plan  of  the  location  of  these  graves,  and  marked  in  the  then  limit 
of  the  gravel-digging.  In  1921  he  purchased  Mr.  Wilks'  finds,  and 
they  are  now  in  Cambridge  and  Kingston  Museums.  It  is  likely  that 
some  brooches  at  Cambridge  not  mentioned  in  the  field  notebooks 
(graves  231-235)  were  included  in  this  collection,  but  the  close 
correspondence  between  the  foreman's  plan  and  Mr.  Wilks'  list  of 
finds  suggests  that  not  many  burials  were  disturbed  beyond  those 
recorded. 

1  Published  in  Arch.,  LX  (1906),  pp.  49-68  (reprinted  in  Sy.  A.C.,  XXI 
(1908),  pp.  1-25).  Reginald  Smith  published  a  commentary  on  the  finds  in 
P.S.A.*XX1  (1905-7),  4-10,  (reprinted  in  Sy. A. C,  XXI,  26-32).  Dr.  W.  L.  H. 
Duckworth  contributed  a  comment  on  a  dozen  of  the  skeletons  to  the 
Archceologia  report. 

2  P.S.A.,2  XXVIII  (1915-6),  230-33. 
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Gravel-digging  was  intensified  in  1917.  Between  May  1918  and 
March  1919  Mr.  G.  F.  Lawrence  of  the  London  Museum  recovered 
numerous  objects  (graves  200-229), 1  entering  them  in  the  Museum 
Catalogue,  with  a  note  of  the  separate  grave-groups,  but  not  of  their 
location.  Col.  Bidder,  however,  subsequently  obtained  some  spears 
and  a  rough  note  of  the  position  of  a  number  of  graves  disturbed  at 
this  period  (numbers  148-176),  and  excavated  one  grave  while  on 
leave  in  September  1918  (number  211),  not  knowing  that  Mr. 
Lawrence  had  taken  a  shield-boss  from  it  the  day  before.  The  field 
notebook  records  the  location  and  contents  of  this  grave,  thus  fixing 
the  approximate  area  of  the  London  Museum  graves.  The  workmen 
reported  no  grave-goods  for  twenty-five  of  the  graves  whose  location 
they  notified  to  Col.  Bidder,  and  these  may  well  have  been  the  graves 
whose  contents  had  been  sold  to  Mr.  Lawrence.  Graves  148-176  and 
201-229  may  therefore  be  wholly  or  partly  identical. 

These  graves  appear  to  mark  the  eastern  limit  of  site  A;  though 
gravel-digging  continued  to  produce  fossils  for  the  London  Museum 
until  1922,  only  one  further  Anglo-Saxon  find  was  reported  to  Mr. 
Lawrence  and  none  to  Col.  Bidder.  In  December  1919,  however, 
digging  was  resumed  south  of  Morden  Road,  and  was  strictly 
supervised.  Two  approach  roads  disclosed  graves  89-94  and  95-101 
on  sites  B  and  C.  Planned  excavation  was  resumed  in  June  1920 
and  continued  till  November  (graves  102-1 20). 2  In  1922  the  south 
side  of  Morden  Road  was  widened  by  16  feet.  Some  graves  were 
encountered  in  digging  post -holes  for  a  new  fence,  numbers  121-4 
on  site  C,  with  126  well  to  the  east  and  125  at  the  north-west  of  site  B, 
but  none  in  between.  Later  in  the  year,  graves  129-132  were 
discovered  in  a  sandpit  just  beyond  125. 3 

No  later  discoveries  have  been  reported,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
many  have  been  made.  A  resident  of  Vicarage  Gardens,  interviewed 
in  July  1958,  vividly  recalled  the  discovery  of  graves  129-132, 
"found  in  the  sandpit  the  year  I  first  went  to  work,  just  thirty-six 
years  ago",  but  had  heard  nothing  of  any  later  finds.  In  1935  the 
whole  of  site  B  was  built  over,  the  gravel-pit  filled  in  and  the  ground 
level  raised  2  or  3  feet.  Four  of  these  houses,  Nos.  77-83  Morden 
Road,  were  bombed  in  the  war,  and  the  ground  further  raised  when 
they  were  reconstructed.  Neither  in  these  building  operations  nor 
in  the  construction  of  Armfield's  works  on  site  A  were  any  new  finds 
reported. 

1  Wheeler,  London  and  the  Saxons  (London  Museum  Catalogue,  No.  6),  1935, 
pp.  1 15-31,  where  however  "grave  28"  is  not  a  grave  group,  but  a  collection  of 
objects  given  by  Col.  Bidder  in  October  1919  for  illustrative  purposes,  from 
various  of  the  graves  1-177;  the  sword  is  perhaps  from  grave  163.  These  finds 
are  mentioned  in  Sy.A.C,  XXXIII,  vi;  graves  199  and  200  in  Sy.A.C,  XXIV, 
110.  Skull  and  bone  measurements  of  14  skeletons  in  Biometrika,  XVIII, 
1926,  98  and  XXVIII,  1936,  290.  There  are  also  skeletal  remains  in  Cambridge 
Museum. 

2  Graves  116  and  128  were  briefly  noted  in  Sy.A.C,  XXXIV  (1921),  109. 

3  Grave  129  was  briefly  noted  in  Sy.A.C,  XXXVII  (1927),  94  (cf.  110  and 
235). 
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It  is  probable  that  gravel-digging,  liquorice-trenching,  and  con- 
trolled excavation  have  already  removed  almost  all  the  ground 
known  to  the  pagan  Saxons.  But  the  liquorice-trenching  on  site  A 
left  undisturbed  at  least  60  graves,  for  the  gravel-diggers  to  discover 
between  the  railway  and  the  road.  It  is  therefore  possible  that 
further  graves  remain  in  the  areas  not  affected  by  gravel-digging, 
preserved  under  the  railway  line  and  yard,  and  perhaps  in  the  still 
open  ground  north  of  the  railway.  It  is  also  possible  that  some  may 
remain  on  the  extreme  west  of  site  B,  beneath  the  houses  of  Morden 
Road  and  Morden  Garden,  and  perhaps  at  the  extreme  east  of  site  C, 
for  in  these  areas  neither  liquorice-trenching  nor  gravel-digging  nor 
excavation  are  recorded.  These  areas  are  however  separated  from 
the  main  concentration  of  site  B,  and  may  well  have  lain  outside  the 
limits  of  the  cemetery. 

The  approximate  limits  of  sites  B  and  C  can  be  roughly  determined. 
The  northern  limit  is  suggested  by  the  small  number  of  graves 
discovered  by  the  fence  post-holes  of  the  1922  road-widening;  though 
no  doubt  some  lay  between  post-holes  and  others  beneath  the  road 
itself,  there  is  certainly  no  congested  area  of  burials  as  in  the 
centre  of  site  B  a  little  to  the  south,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  burials 
peter  out  along  the  line  of  the  modern  road.  The  southern  limit  is 
determined  by  deliberate  excavation  which  drew  a  blank.  Site  C 
seems  a  small  and  isolated  group,  though  the  existence  of  a  few  more 
graves  to  the  east  is  likely.  The  western  limit  of  site  B  has  not  been 
established,  and  the  number  of  graves  removed  in  the  1888  gravel 
pit  is  not  known.  The  western  and  perhaps  the  eastern  limits  of 
site  A  have  been  established,  but  its  northern  limit  is  unknown.  Two 
isolated  burials  (185  and  230)  are  separated  from  site  A  by  wide 
stretches  of  unexplored  territory,  and  may  or  may  not  have  formed 
parts  of  continuing  further  groups.  If  the  cemetery  did  extend  to 
grave  230,  on  the  edge  of  the  Vicarage  Garden,  then  the  Parish 
Church  of  Christian  Mitch  am  and  its  graveyard  adjoined  the  pagan 
cemetery. 

The  flakes  and  arrowheads  found  in  the  centre  of  site  B  in  1888 
were  evidently  left  there  by  Stone  or  Bronze  Age  peoples ;  it  may  be 
that  they  came  from  a  barrow  long  since  levelled ;  many  of  the  larger 
Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries  adjoin  or  surround  an  earlier  burial  ground,1 
whose  visible  surface  indications  presumably  prompted  the  Saxons 
to  select  the  spot  for  their  own  interments.  If  so,  site  B  should  be 
the  nucleus  of  the  cemetery.  It  is  the  densest  concentration  of 
burials;  the  limits  of  site  C,  the  recorded  positions  of  graves  in  site  A, 

1  E.g.  in  Berkshire,  Abingdon  is  grouped  round  a  Bronze  Age  barrow,  and 
Frilford  adjoins  a  Roman  cemetery;  secondary  interments  in  Bronze  Age 
barrows  are  common  in  the  Yorkshire  Wolds;  at  Stapenhill  in  Staffordshire 
the  Anglo-Saxon  cemetery  touches  a  late  Roman  farmstead  and  its  burials, 
both  distant  from  other  known  Saxon  or  Roman  sites;  in  Kent,  Higham 
borders  on  a  Roman  cremation  cemetery  that  must  have  been  long  out  of  use 
before  the  first  Saxons  were  buried  there,  and  at  Stowting  Roman  and  Saxon 
graves  mingle.   Examples  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied. 
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and  the  old  men's  recollection  that,  in  a  thorough  trenching,  bodies 
were  found  only  "here  and  there,"  suggest  that  burials  did  not  lie 
so  thick  in  these  sites  as  on  site  B.  Nevertheless,  a  great  many 
burials  were  destroyed  without  record  before  18S8,  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  unexcavated  land  beneath  the  road,  the  railway,  and 
perhaps  towards  the  Vicarage  and  Church.  The  unrecorded  burials 
may  well  be  as  numerous  as  those  discovered,  the  original  number  of 
burials  perhaps  as  many  as  four  or  five  hundred. 

Col.  Bidder  deposited  a  selection  of  the  earlier  finds  at  Mitcham 
Vestry  Hall  (now  the  Town  Hall).  Most  of  them  have  since  been 
transferred  to  Cambridge,  but  the  remainder  were  lost  during  the 
war.  A  selection  of  weapons  was  deposited  at  Kingston  Museum  in 
1924  and  is  still  there;  others  were  given  to  a  local  school,  and  most 
of  these  have  now  passed  to  the  London  Museum.  The  whole  of  the 
rest  of  the  grave-goods  excavated  or  salvaged  by  Col.  Bidder  and  his 
family  were  presented  to  Cambridge  Museum  in  1929.  All  known 
objects  are  therefore  in  safe  keeping  at  Cambridge,  Kingston  and 
London  Museums.  The  notebooks,  photographs,  maps  and  other 
records  are  also  deposited  at  Cambridge  Museum. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  GRAVES 

Note. — In  the  following  list  a  *  after  the  number  of  a  grave  means 
that  grave-goods  were  found  with  the  burial. 

Grave-goods  are  printed  in  italics;  a  f  placed  thereafter  means 
that  the  object  is  illustrated  on  the  appropriate  plate. 

The  compass-point  means  the  direction  from  head  to  foot,  i.e. 
the  direction  in  which  the  body  would  face  if  it  were  lifted  directly 
on  to  its  feet.  The  normal  position  is  for  the  body  to  he  stretched 
out  on  its  back,  the  arms  lying  straight  by  the  side.  Deviations  from 
this  position  are  noted.  The  words  "plan  only"  mean  that  the  grave 
is  drawn  on  the  original  plan,  but  not  mentioned  in  the  notebooks. 

GRAVES  1-146 

Excavated  or  supervised  by  Colonel  Bidder  and  family 

Site  B 
Grave 
No. 

1*  E.     Face  upward. 

A  spearhead  lay  at  an  angle  above  the  right  shoulder,  as  though 

the  spear  had  been  placed  diagonally  across  the  chest. 
A  purse-mount^  or  " strike-a-light"  lay  near  the  spearhead. 
2*  E.     Face  to  left. 

Beads  lay  at  the  neck. 
3-4     Approximately  S.E.,  No.  3  lying  diagonally  under  No.  1,  both 
skeletons  disturbed. 
5     N.E.     Face  to  left.  A  stray  arm  was  buried  with  this  skeleton. 
(Plan  only.) 
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Grave 
No. 

6  E.     Face  upward.  Height  5  ft.  6  in. 

7  E.     The  trunk  and  head  are  missing  and  were  apparently  cut 

out  by  No.  9. 

8  E.     Face  to  left.   The  legs  and  pelvis  are  missing,  apparently 

cut  out  by  No.  5. 

9  E.     The  head,  one  arm,  and  one  leg  are  missing.  The  skeleton 

was  apparently  cut  out  by  both  No.  5  and  No.  7.  (Plan  only.) 
10     E.     Face  upward.    An  extra  leg-bone  lay  alongside  the  left 

thigh. 
11*  E.     Face  to  right. 

Under  the  left  shoulder  lay  a  saucer  brooch. .f  At  the  waist  was 
an  iron  buckle^  and  tongue.  To  the  right  lay  a  piece  of  iron. 
On  the  stomach,  apparently  held  in  the  hands,  was  a  second 
skull  (12). 

12  Skull  only. 

13  S.E.     Face  upward. 

14  E.     Feet  and  bottom  of  legs  missing. 

15  E.     Skull  missing. 
16*  E.     Face  upward. 

On  the  right  collar-bone  was  a  bronze  disc-brooch^ . 
17*  E.     Face  upward.   Height  6  ft.  1  in. 

On  the  left  side  was  an  "iron  spear  5  ft.  1|  in.  long."    Pre- 
sumably both  spearhead  and  ferrule  were  found  and  the 
distance  between  them  measured. 
A  stray  skull  lay  by  the  left  hip. 
18    A  child,  skull  only. 
19-20*     E.     Face  upward.   Height  6  ft.  1  in. 

By  the  right  side  of  the  head  lay  a  spearhead. 
Under  the  left  arm  was  a  knife. 

Resting  on  the  leg  and  pelvis  of  No.  19  was  a  stray  skull 
(No.  20). 

21  E.     Face  to  left. 

22  E.     Face  upward. 

23  S.E.     Face  upward. 
24*  E.     Face  to  left. 

"A  knife  or  small  spear  was  found  at  the  left  hand." 

25  Fragmentary  bones  disturbed  by  the  burial  of  No.  24. 

26  E.     Face  upward.   (Plan  only.) 
27*  E.     Face  to  left. 

By  the  left  side  lay  a  double-edged  flat  sword,  with  traces  of 
wooden  scabbard,  the  pommel  level  with  the  shoulder, 
33  in  long,  maximum  breadth  If  in. 

Over  the  face  was  a  shield-boss  with  iron  grip,  diameter  6-f  in. 

By  the  left  of  the  skull  was  a  spearhead. 

By  the  left  side  was  a  knife. 
28    E.     Face  upward.  Left  forearm  over  pelvis,  left  hand  on  right 
hip. 
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Grave 
No. 

29     E.     Face  to  right.    Knees  bent.    Left  elbow  over  right  knee 
of  28. 
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Grave 
No. 

30*  E.     Face  upward. 

An  iron  ring  (1  \  in.  diameter)  and  chain  lay  by  the  left  forearm. 

There  were  some  amber  beads  by  the  right  knee. 
31     S.E.     Face  downward,  below  No.  34.   The  lower  part  of  the 

skeleton  was  missing,  probably  by  modern  disturbance. 
32*  E.     Face  upward.    "One  leg  bent  up  against  the  other." 
Height  5  ft.  3\  in. 

By  the  right  of  the  head  was  a  spearhead. 

By  the  left  arm  was  a  knife. 
33     E.     Legs  and  pelvis  only.  (Plan  only.) 
34*  E.  The  head  lay  over  the  right  shoulder  of  No.  31. 

To  the  right  of  the  head  was  a  blue  glass  tumblerf. 

On  the  left  of  the  head  was  a  green  glass  vasef. 

By  the  neck  were  some  glass  beads. 

35  E.     Legs  and  pelvis  only. 

36  E.     Face  upward.   Knees  bent  and  legs  crossed.   Arms  folded 

across  the  chest.  Shallow  burial. 

37  E.     One  thigh  bone  and  fragment  of  skull  only. 
38*  E.     Face  to  left.  Height  5  ft.  0  in. 

By  the  right  thigh  was  a  fishhead  bucklef. 

With  the  burial  were  a  knife  and  a  bronze  finger-ring^. 

39  S.E.     Face  upward.   (Plan  only.) 

40  Skull  only.   (Plan  only.) 

41  E.     Legs  and  pelvis  only.  (Plan  only.) 
42*  S.W.     Face  upward. 

By  the  right  of  the  head  was  a  long  spearhead. 
43*  E.     Face  to  left,  head  bent  forward. 

On  the  left  of  the  waist  was  a  very  large  knife-f. 
44*  E.     Face  downward,  laid  above  No.  45  in  same  grave.  Height 
5  ft.  6  in.  Depth  1  ft.  10  in. 
At  the  neck  were  a  few  glass  beads-f,  including  two  fine  red 

beads  with  blue  and  white  inlay. 
To  the  left  of  the  waist  was  a  small  knife. 
On  the  waist  was  a  small  iron  buckle^. 
45*  E.     Beneath  No.  44  in  same  grave.  Depth  2  ft.  4  in. 

Round  the  waist  were  the  fittings  of  a  belt-f  in  bronze,  with 

jewelled  ornament. 
On  the  left  collar-bone  was  a  small-long  brooch^. 
Behind  the  head  and  diagonally  across  it  was  a  bone  comb\. 

46  E.     A  child,  not  above  five  years  old. 

47  E.     Face  to  left,  hands  clasped  under  head.  Height  5  ft.  5  in., 

depth  2  ft.  4  in. 
48*  S.E.     "Skeleton  of  a  man,"   the  head  and  arms  missing. 

Depth  2  ft.  3  in. 
At  the  waist  was  a  small  knife. 
On  the  right  thigh  was  an  iron  buckle,  in  two  pieces. 
At  the  feet  lay  a  detached  male  skull,  face  downward. 
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49*  E.     Height  5  ft.  6  in.,  depth  2  ft.  8  in.,  dug  4  in.  into  the  gravel. 
By  the  left  side  was  a  sword-batten^ ,  22|  in.  long,  the  hilt  level 

with  the  waist,  the  point  toward  the  feet. 
Hanging  down  from  the  waist  between  the  legs  was  a  chatelaine^ 

of  six  bronze  rods  with  eyelet  holes,  wound  around  with 

fabric  of  a  canvas-like  texture. 
At  the  waist  and  on  the  left  thigh  were  a  number  of  small 

bars  and  plates  of  iron,  with  cloth  adhering,  apparently  the 

remains  of  a  belt  and  pouch,  with  an  iron  key  and  ring. 
Over  the  left  knee  was  a  globular  urn\,  with  three  rows  of 

chevrons  incised. 
At  the  feet  were  a  bronze  rod,  similar  to  those  of  the  chatelaine, 

with  material  adhering,  a  small  bar  of  iron,  and,  at  the  heels, 

two  small  iron  rods,  one  against  the  left  heel  bone,  2  in.  long, 

ending  in  a  flattened  plate,  and  passing  through  an  iron 

ring,  possibly  the  fastenings  of  a  box  or  bag. 
50*  E.     Depth  2  ft.  1\  in.  to  top  of  thigh  bone,  dug  4  in.  into  the 

gravel.  "On  top  of  the  skull  was  a  hole  the  size  of  a  shilling." 

At  the  left  shoulder  were  two  spearheads. 
At  the  waist  were  a  large  knife  and  a  boar's-head  buckle^. 
51*  E.     Face  to  right,  knees  bent.  Depth  2  ft.  2  in.,  lying  on  the 

gravel. 
A  small  spearhead  lay  under  the  left  thigh  bone. 
Between  the  legs  was  a  small  ring  of  twisted  wire. 

52  S.E.     A  child,  depth  2  ft.  10  in. 

53  E.     Face  upward,  head  bent  forward.    Left  leg  crossed  over 

right,  right  arm  by  side.   Lying  on  the  gravel. 
54*  N.E.     Skull  missing;  height,  from  shoulder  to  heel,  5  ft.  0  in. 

depth  2  ft.  0  in. 
Above  the  left  shoulder  was  a  spearhead. 
Between  53  and  54  a  hole  dug  into  the  gravel  was  full  of 

miscellaneous  bones,  one  clavicle  discoloured  green,  as  from 

a  brooch(7),  presumably  the  result  of  later  disturbance. 

55  E.     Leg  bones  only,  short  and  sturdy.   Depth  1  ft.  5  in. 

56  E.     Face  to  left.   Pelvis  and  legs  missing. 

Nos.  55  and  56  had  presumably  been  disturbed,  perhaps  by 
a  ditch. 
57*  E.     Face  to  right.  A  youth,  since  the  sutures  were  not  joined. 
Height  5  ft.  6J  in.,  depth  1  ft.  6  in. 
In  the  mould  above  the  right  breast  was  a  small  coin  of 
Constantius  II  (a.d.337-61),  Gloria  Exercitus. 
58*  E.     Face  to  left.   Height  5  ft.  If  in.,  depth  1  ft.  11  in. 

By  the  left  knee  was  a  small  spearhead,  the  point  towards  the 
feet. 
59     E.     Underneath,  and  cut  out  by,  No.  60. 
60*  N.     Face  upward,  height  5  ft.  1  in.,  above  and  cutting  out 
No.  59. 
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In  the  vertebrae  was  a  small  spearhead,  point  upward  toward 

the  shoulder. 
61*  E.     Collar-bones,  one  leg  and  a  few  fragments  only  remained. 
On  each  collar-bone  was  the  base  of  a  large  applied  saucer 

brooch^,  2\  in.  in  diameter,  with  traces  of  the  applied  bronze 

plate. 
In  the  mould  above  the  body  was  a  cast  saucer  brooch\  and  a 

punched  bronze  strip,  perhaps  part  of  the  binding  of  a  bucket^. 
At  the  waist  was  a  large  iron  buckle. 
62*  E.     Skull  missing. 

In  the  ribs  on  the  right-hand  side  were  39  beadsf. 
63*  E.     Face  to  left.    Height  5  ft.  8  in.,  depth  2  ft.  0  in.    Head 

bent  forward.     "Suffered  from  rheumatoid  arthritis  in  a 

severe  degree  in  the  hips  and  knees." 
On  the  right  of  the  skull  was  a  large  spearhead,  which  had  been 

wrapped  in  a  canvas-like  material. 
Among  the  ribs  was  a  small  knife  in  a  sheath. 
64     N.     Face  downward,  knees  bent,  depth  (of  knee)  1  ft.  6  in. 

"Small  woman,  carelessly  thrown  in." 
65*  E.     Face  to  left.   Height  6  ft.  2  in.,  depth  1  ft.  6  in. 

The  skeleton  had  evidently  been  disturbed,  the  bones  replaced, 

and  grave  goods  not  removed ;  most  of  the  bones  were  in  the 

right  place,  but  the  left  thigh  was  by  the  breast  bone,  the 

jaw,  upside  down,  below  it,  two  ribs  by  the  skull,  and  the 

pelvis  by  the  knee.   The  left  shoulder  was  in  place,  but  the 

wrong  way  round,  the  ulna  beside  it ;  some  of  the  vertebrae 

were  at  the  heel. 
Diagonally  across  the  body  was  a  large  sword,  35£  in.  long, 

l|  in.  wide,  the  hilt  above  the  right  elbow,  the  point  above 

the  left  knee,  with  much  of  the  wooden  scabbard  remaining. 

A  thin  rectangular  iron  plate  at  the  hilt  end  of  the  scabbard 

may  have  acted  as  a  catch  to  stop  the  sword  wearing  loose 

in  the  scabbard. 

Over  the  right  knee  was  a  shield-boss,  3  in.  high,  with  a 

shoulder  blade  between  it  and  the  knee. 
By  the  left  arm  was  a  short  spearhead. 
Among  the  ribs  was  a  small  knife. 
Under  the  sword  were  the  bones  of  a  small  dog. 
66*  E.     Face  upward.  Height  5  ft.  3  in.,  depth  2  ft. 

On  either  side  of  the  waist  lay  a  pair  of  gilt  cast  saucer  brooches^. 
Just  below  the  level  of  the  waist,  between  the  legs,  were  some 

bones,  perhaps  including  a  skull  bone,  resting  on  a  piece  of 

earth.    The  skeleton  was  badly  decayed,  and  many  bones 

were  missing. 
67     E.     Face  upward.  A  baby,  lying  3  ft.  north  of  66. 
68*  E.     Trunk  and  head  missing. 

Roughly  6  ft.  to  10  ft.  east  of  No.  68  was  a  pottery  bowl-f. 
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69*  N.E.     Face  upward.   Under  70,  in  same  grave. 

At  the  feet  was  a  pottery  bowtf  of  red  paste,  with  a  smaller 

black  pot\  inside  it. 
Under  the  bowl  was  an  iron  knife. 

70  E.     Obliquely  above  69.  Slight  bones  suggesting  a  woman. 

71  N.E.     Face  to  left. 

72  N.E.     Young  person,  knees  bent,  lying  on  the  right  side. 
73*  N.E.     Face  to  left.   Plate  XXIII6. 

By  the  left  side  lay  a  sword  36f  in.  long,  2\  in  wide,  the  hilt 

above  the  shoulder,  point  to  the  feet. 
Above  the  right  shoulder  lay  a  spearhead. 
On  the  middle  of  the  right  shin-bone  was  a  conical  shield-boss^ , 

with  a  handgrip,  and  an  iron  ring,  2\  in.  in  diameter,  in  the 

mould  above  it. 
On  the  left  of  the  waist  was  a  knife  and  on  the  right  an  iron 

boar's-head  buckle,  with  studs  of  bronze,  "as  in  grave  50." 
74    N.E.     Fragmentary  skeleton. 
75*  N.E.  A  young  person,  the  right  hand  under  the  face.   On  the 

left  of  the  waist  was  a  small  knife. 

76  E.     Fragmentary  skeleton. 

77  N.E.     Face  to  left.   (Plan  only.) 

78  E.     Pelvis  and  legs  only.    (Plan  only.) 

79  E.     Skull  and  one  limb. 

78  and  79  may  form  a  single  grave,  later  disturbed. 

80  N.E.     Face  to  left.   An  additional  skull,  also  face  to  left,  lay 

to  the  right  of  the  skull  of  the  skeleton. 

81  E. 

82  N.W.     Legs  and  pelvis  only. 

83  E.     Face  upward. 

84  and  85.     S.W.     85  lay  above  84,  partially  overlapping. 
86    N.     Knees  bent.  Face  upward.  Depth  2  ft.  3  in. 

87*  S.W.     Small  adult.  "The  head  was  missing,  but  a  loose  head 
was  found  near." 
A  small  knife  lay  to  the  left  of  the  waist,  its  point  toward  the 

feet. 
Portions  of  four  iron  rings  were  found  along  the  left  femur. 
88    N.     Fragmentary  bones.   (Not  entered  on  plan.) 
89*  N.     Face  upward.   A  tall  man,  height  estimated  at  6  ft.  2  in. 
Depth,  1  ft.  10  in. 
A  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead  was  apparently  made 
during  life.   The  two  lower  bones  of  the  left  leg  were  grown 
together,  so  that  the  man  must  have  walked  on  the  side  of 
his  foot.  The  right  collar  bone  was  fractured. 
By  the  left  side  was  a  light  sword,  with  a  gilt  band  round 
the    top    of    the    sheath.     From    a    photograph    of    the 
grave  as  excavated,  the  sword  seems  to  have  been  30- 
32  in.  long. 
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90*  E.     Face  upward.     An  old  man. 

The  right  femur  was  much  "mushroomed"  at  the  ball  joint, 

presumably  because  of  arthritis. 
By  the  right  shoulder  was  a  spearhead. 

91  E.     Head  bent  forward.  A  middle-aged  man.   Depth  of  skull,  ■ 

2  ft.  3  in. ;  the  body  sloped  downwards  in  a  hole  cut  in  the 
gravel,  the  feet  being  2  ft.  10  in.  from  the  surface. 

92  Disturbed  fragments  of  bones. 
93*  N.E.     Face  upward. 

A  sword  with  cocked-hat  pommel^  lay  across  the  waist. 

94  E.     Depth  2  ft.  8  in. 

Note.  The  site  foreman's  measurements  show  graves  93  and  94 
as  respectively  37  ft.  and  75  ft.  due  south  of  the  positions 
shown  on  Col.  Bidder's  scale  plan;  Col.  Bidder's  record  is  to 
be  preferred,  and  is  adopted  on  Fig.  2. 

Site  C 

95  S.E.  Depth  18  in. 

96  S.E.  Depth  18  in. 

97  S.E.     One  arm  and  one  leg  only,  presumably  a  disturbed 

burial.  Depth  17  in. 

98  S.E.   Very  shallow  grave. 

99  S.     Slight  fragmentary  bones,  perhaps  of  a  youth  or  woman. 

Very  shallow. 

100  E.     Very  shallow  grave. 

101  E.     Only  the  legs  were  excavated. 

Site  B 
102*  E.     Head  bent  forward.  Depth  15  in.  Height,  heel  to  shoulder, 
5  ft.  2  in. 
The  two  lowest  vertebrae  were  stained  with  bronze. 

103  S.W.     A  child,  laid  on  to  the  gravel. 

104  N.E.     Head   bent    forward.     Knees   slightly   bent.     Depth, 

3  ft.  3  in. ;  the  grave  was  cut  6  in.  into  the  gravel.  The  skull 
was  markedly  long-headed. 

105*  E.     Head  bent  forward.    A  child  or  small  woman.    Depth 
2  ft.  7  in. ;  the  grave  was  cut  3  in.  into  the  gravel. 
A  small  knife  was  found  beneath  the  bones. 
106*  N.E.     Face  to  right.   Head  bent  forward.   Depth  2  ft.  2  in., 
above  the  gravel. 
A  spearhead  lay  to  the  right,  opposite  the  face. 
A  small  knife  lay  above  the  left  of  the  pelvis. 
107*  E.     Face  to  left.  Depth  2  ft.  6  in. 

On  the  collar  bones  were  two  bronze  small-long  brooches^. 
108*  S.E.     Face  to  right,  head  bent  forward,  body  on  the  right  side, 
knees  bent,  right  hand  under  chin.    Depth  3  ft.  6  in.,  dug 
1  in.  into  the  gravel. 
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A  knife  lay  by  the  right  elbow. 

A  bent  knife  was  lying  through  his  left  hip,  in  the  socket  where 
the  top  of  the  thigh  bone  joins  the  pelvis.  The  knife  pointed 
to  the  front,  and  was  curved  along  the  flat  side.  If  the  knife 
were  thrust  into  the  hip  before  death,  it  would  certainly  have 
killed  the  man. 
109*  E.     Face  to  left.   Depth  3  ft.  1  in.,  dug  8  in.  into  the  gravel. 

By  the  left  hip  was  a  small  iron  rod,  3  in.  long. 

By  the  left  knee  was  a  small  curved  iron  plate,  like  a  bent 
sword  tip,  perhaps  a  belt  tongue,  1  \  in.  long. 

Near  the  neck  were  9  beads\. 
1 10*  N.E.     Face  to  right,  head  bent  forward.  Depth  2  ft.  6  in.,  dug 
6  in.  into  the  gravel.   The  left  hand  lay  over  the  middle  of 
the  right  forearm.  The  right  thighbone  had  been  broken  in 
life,  and  grown  together  short  and  crooked. 

On  moving  the  bones,  an  iron  hook  was  found,  which  seemed 
"suspiciously  modern." 
1 1 1  *  N.E.     Face  to  left,  head  bent  up.  Depth  2  ft.  8  in.  Dug  10  in. 
into  the  gravel. 

On  the  breast  were  a  pair  of  disc-brooches^ . 
To  the  left  of  the  head  lay  a  black  earthenware  potf. 
112*  N.E.     Face  upward  and  half  left.  Depth  3  ft.,  dug  12  in.  into 
sand,  here  lying  above  the  gravel. 

On  the  left  breast  was  a  small-long  brooch^. 

Under  the  right  hip  were  three  iron  rings,  of  about  2  in,  1  \  in. 
and  |  in.  diameter,  according  to  a  sketch  in  the  field  note- 
book, with  a  small  hook  by  the  bottom,  smallest,  ring.  They 
may  have  been  the  remains  of  a  small  cylindrical  purse  or  bag 
of  cloth  or  leather.  To  their  left  was  an  iron  knife,  point 
towards  the  feet. 

In  the  surrounding  mould  was  a  kidney-shaped  bronze  piate-f, 
with  shaped  ends. 
113*  N.E.     Face  to  right.  Dug  10  in.  into  the  sand.  Massive  bones. 

To  the  right  of  the  head  were  two  fine  spearheads,  crossed. 

On  the  left  shoulder  were  traces  of  bronze. 

At  the  waist,  on  the  vertebrae,  was  a  strap-end,  a  small  thin 
square  of  bronze  with  two  studs. 

By  the  left  elbow  was  a  shield-boss. 

Inside  the  left  forearm  lay  a  knife,  point  downward. 
Inside  the  left  thigh,  under  the  fingers,  was  an  iron  buckle. 
114*  E.     Depth  3  ft.  10  in.,  dug  12  in.  into  the  sand. 

"Grubbed  up  by  workmen." 

A  shield-boss  and  a  spearhead  were  with  the  body. 
115     N.E.     Depth  3  ft.  2  in.,  dug  6  in.  into  the  sand. 

Slight  fragmentary  bones,  perhaps  of  a  woman,  disturbed  by 
workmen. 
116*  N.E.     Face  to  right,  hand  under  chin.  Dug  8  in.  into  the  gravel. 
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On  the  right  collar  bone  was  a  small-long  brooch^. 

On  the  left  collar  bone  was  a  disc-brooch^. 

On  the  middle  of  the  stomach  lay  aflat  ring-brooch\,  perhaps 

part  of  a  belt-fitting. 
"All  about  and  under  the  pelvis"  were  five  beads,  one  of  green 

glass  and  four  "bugle"  beads. 
Inside  the  top  of  the  right  thigh  bone  was  a  thin  bronze 

needle  case~\. 
Under  the  left  leg  and  pelvis  and  fingers  of  the  left  hand  were 
a  number  of  objects,  perhaps  the  contents  of  a  bag. 
Under  the  pelvis  lay  a  knifef,  under  the  thigh  bone  two  keysft) 

of  iron,  to  the  left  of  the  thigh  bone  and  pelvis  an  iron  ring-f, 

a  small  bronze  clip\,  a  small  bronze  purse-mount(?),  a  pair 

of  bronze  tweezers  on  a  ring,  two  pierced  coins,  two  pieces 

of  iron,  and  half  a  small  iron  ring. 
Against  a  finger  of  the  left  hand,  at  a  rather  higher  level,  was 

a  fragment  of  a  great  square-headed  brooch^,  much  abraded, 

and  pierced  as  for  rivets  or  suspension,  perhaps  a  charm.   It 

may  have  formed  part  of  the  contents  of  the  bag. 
117*  Face  to  right,  head  bent  forward,  knees  bent,  arms  folded 

with  the  hands  across  the  waist.   Orientation  E.  or  S.E. 
Around  the  neck  was  a  necklace^  of  52  beads,  including  six  of 
amber;  also  a  small  pierced  silver  disc,  and  a  small  wire  ring. 
Near  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  was  a  small  bronze  finger 

ring;  the  two  forefingers  of  the  right  hand  grasped  a  ring 

brooch  of  bronze. 
At  the  waist  was  an  iron  knife. 
118*  N.     Face  upward.   Depth  3  ft.,  dug  1  ft.  into  the  sand. 
A  small  scalloped  pottery  disc  lay  near  the  head. 

Site  C 

119*  S.E.     Face  to  left,  head  tilted  forward. 

The  field  notebook  shows  a  sketch  of  a  thin  ring,  perhaps  of 
iron,  without  verbal  description. 
120*  S.E.     Slight  bones,  perhaps  of  a  woman.    The  skeleton  was 
fairly  complete,  but  had  no  head. 

At  the  waist  was  an  iron  knife. 
121*  S.E.     Large  bones. 

In  the  mould  near  the  skeleton  was  one  amethyst  bead. 
122    E.     No  grave  goods. 
123-4.     No  grave  goods;  graves  reported  by  workmen. 

SiteB 

125*  E.     Face  to  right. 

On  the  left  knee  was  a  shield-boss. 
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By  the  right  thigh  lay  a  very  large  spearhead,  from  the  sketch 
in  the  field  notebook,  about  21  in.  long,  with  the  point 
towards  the  feet. 

Slightly  to  the  right  of  the  backbone,  about  the  bottom  rib, 
was  an  "inlaid  fragment  decorated  with  a  small  garnet  disc, 
backed  by  a  piece  of  hatched  gold  foil,"  perhaps  a  strap-end^. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  waist  were  a  D-shaped  and  a  triangular 
piece  of  iron,  with  traces  of  a  leather  covering,  apparently  a 
large  buckle,  and  a  small  bronze  buckle^. 

SiteC  {80  ft.  east  of) 
126*  A  spearhead  and  a  shield-boss;  the  skeleton  was  not  reported. 

Site  B 
127*  A  spearhead;  the  skeleton  was  not  reported. 
128*  A  bronze  ornament  like  a  saucer  brooch^  with  human  face, 

without  pin,  and  pierced  as  for  suspension  or  rivets. 
129*  E.     "A  woman  with  64  beadsf  round  the  neck  and  over  the 

breast." 
130*  E.     "A  man  with  two  spearheads." 

131  S.W.     "A  crumpled  burial" 

132  S.     "Light  bones,  perhaps  a  woman."  Buried  face  down. 
133*  Part  of  a  skull  and  a  remarkable  open-work  buckle^,  found 

near  106,  may  be  part  of  a  disturbed  burial. 

Site  A 

134  E.     Slight  bones  of  a  person  about  4  ft.  5  in.  tall,  depth  about 

2  ft.,  dug  3  in.  into  the  gravel. 

135  A  skuU  only. 

136  E.     Skeleton,  with  no  skull,  dug  2  in.  into  the  gravel.    The 

skull  may  have  been  removed  by  a  modern  cement  founda- 
tion adjoining  the  grave.  From  shoulder-blade  to  heel  the 
body  measured  4  ft.  9|  in. 

137  E.     Height,  from  collar-bone  to  heel,  4  ft.  6  in.   Dug  just  into 

the  gravel. 
138*  E.     Face  to  right,  height  4  ft.  10  in.  from  heel  to  crown,  dug 
just  into  the  gravel. 
On  the  left  shoulder  was  a  small  equal-armed  broochf. 
139     Skull  only. 

140*  N.E.     Height  about  5  ft.  from  crown  to  heel,  shallow  grave, 
2  ft.  above  the  gravel,  very  near  139. 
By  the  left  side  was  a  bronze  rod,  believed  to  have  been  a 

Roman  stylus^. 
By  the  left  leg  was  an  "iron  stiletto f,  5f  in.  long,  with  a  fine 
point  but  no  cutting  edge,  with  traces  of  a  wooden  handle 
and  perhaps  a  leather  sheath.  Immediately  below  the  handle, 
the  section  measured  £  in.  by  f  in." 
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By  the  right  foot  was  a  thin  flat  bronze  clip,  and  in  the 
surrounding  mould  an  iron  knife. 

141  N.E.     The  shin  bones  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  body;  "a 

very  odd-shaped  thigh  bone." 

142  Fragments  of  skull  and  limbs,  possibly  but  not  probably  part 

of  141. 
143*  E.     Fragmentary  skeleton,  dug  3  in.  to  4  in.  into  the  gravel. 
At  the  right  elbow  was  a  small-long  brooch-\;  loose  in  the 

surrounding  mould  was  a  similar  brooch^  and  a  knife  with 

traces  of  a  sheath. 
144     E.     Face  upward,  some  bones  displaced. 
145*  Face  upward,  large  bones,  laid  on  top  of  the  gravel.     A 

shield-boss  was  found  over  the  centre  of  the  stomach. 
146*  E.     By  the  head  was  "an  earthenware  pot  decorated  with  a 

curved  stamp." 

GRAVES  147-179 

Reported  by  workmen.  Some  grave-goods  were  preserved,  but  the 
graves  were  not  seen.  Some  or  all  of  graves  148-176  found  in  the 
gravel  digging  of  1917-18,  may  be  identical  with  graves  201-229 
(see  page  56  above). 

147     E.     Depth  about  2  ft. 

"Found  in  excavating  for  .  .  .  the  gas  main  about  five  years 

ago."    (Letter  from  Mr.  C.  Ives  of  Merton  to  Col.  Bidder, 

dated  3  April  1914.) 
148*  E.     Dug  some  inches  into  the  gravel. 

"Four  small  plates  with  a  piece  of  wood  underneath,  found 

near  the  shoulder." 
149*  Burial  with  a  spearhead  reported  by  workmen. 
1 50-1 59.  "Ten  or  so  graves,  mostly  without  weapons  or  implements, 

found  near  No.  148." 
160*  Burial  with  a  spearhead. 
161-2.     Two  burials  without  grave-goods  near  160. 
163*  E.     Burial  with  a  sword,  along  the  left  side,  and  outside  the 

sword,  a  spearhead,  with  a  shield-boss  over  the  head. 

164  A  skull  only  reported. 

165  E.     No  grave-goods  reported. 

166  E.     No  grave-goods  reported. 

167-176  "About  ten  graves  were  found  east  and  south-east  of 
No.  163.  No  details  were  reported." 

177-179  "Some  graves  discovered  fairly  recently  (probably  in  the 
1890s)  when  digging  foundations  for  new  plant  at  Harvey 
and  Knight's."  Their  contents  included  a  spearhead,  "silver 
plated  buckles,"  and  a  "horse  and  rider."  Whatever  the 
meaning  of  this  last  enigmatic  burial,  the  number  of  graves 
can  hardly  have  been  less  than  three. 
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GRAVES  180-191 

Individual  graves  reported  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

Site  A 
Graves  180-188  Found  during  the  trenching  of  the  liquorice 
fields  between  about  1848  and  1855.  Graves  181-186  derive  entirely 
from  the  fallible  recollections  of  very  old  men  set  down  60  years 
later  (see  page  53  above).  The  number  of  graves  encountered  was 
clearly  large;  six  are  all  that  their  recollections  serve  to  isolate  as 
individual  graves.  Graves  187-188  were  recorded  at  the  time,  and 
confirm  the  general  truth,  but  not  the  detail,  of  the  old  men's 
memory.  See  also  graves  236-238. 

Grave 
No. 

180     Skull,  found  on  Mr.  Arthur's  land.   (Mr.  Slater.) 

181-184*  "Three  to  four  stone  coffins,  consisting  each  of  four  slabs 
with  nothing  on  top  or  bottom,  with  bones  inside.  A  very 
large  sword  was  in  one  of  them." 

185*  Spearhead. 

186*  A  double-edged  sword  with  no  guard.  "Found  in  the  liquorice 
fields  before  the  railway  was  made.  Mr.  Bridger  put  a  handle 
on  it  over  60  years  ago."   (Mr.  T.  Kilby.) 

187*  "The  iron  boss  of  a  Saxon  shield,"  discovered  "near  Morden 
Lane  ...  in  land  .  .  .  known  in  the  Court  Rolls  of  the  Manor 
...  as  Deadman's  Close,"  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bridger  to  the 
Surrey  Archaeological  Society  in  1856,  (Sy.A.C,  II,  p.  xii), 
and  given  to  the  society.  "Discovered  near  'Puddingfields' 
between  1850  and  1856"  (letter  of  R.  Garraway  Rice,  f.s.a., 
to  Col.  Bidder,  10  September  1921,  reporting  a  conversation 
with  Mr.  James  Bridger  (died  4  May  1885)  ).  Garraway  Rice 
tried  and  failed  to  find  the  boss  in  Guildford  Museum. 

188*  Sword,  spearhead  and  part  of  an  iron  boss  of  a  shield,  "found 
while  trenching  in  a  field  near  Mitcham  in  Surrey  called 
Deadman's  Close.  Bones  had  been  frequently  found  in  this 
field  and  tradition  made  it  the  site  of  a  battlefield."  J.B.A  .A ., 
VII,  1852,  442. 

Graves    189-191.     Reported    by    R.    Garraway    Rice,    Croydon 
Advertiser,  23  September  1882,  hence  V.C.H.,  I,  268. 

Probably  site  B 
189     N.  or  S.     Body  in  extended  position,  "in  a  field  adjoining 
Morden  Lane,"  on  a  bed  of  yellow  sand  which  was  covered 
by  about  3  ft.  of  black  earth,  50  yards  south  of  No.  190. 
Found  September  1882. 

Site  A 
190*  Human  remains,  with  "a  corroded  iron  vessel,  which,  from 
a  further  description  supplied,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
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a  shield  boss."    Found  about  1880,  when  excavations  were 

being  made  in  the  coal  wharf  adjoining  the  railway,  about 

50  yards  north  of  No.  189. 
191*  "Objects  described  as  buckles,"   either  buckles  or  brooches, 

found  near  the  surface  in  a  gravel-pit  hard  by  (No.  190) 

belonging  to  the  railway  company. 

GRAVES  192-200 
Objects  collected  from  gravel -diggers  "on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  road  leading  from  Mitcham  Station  to  Morden,  near  the  railway 
siding"  in  1915,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Wilks,  of  224  London  Road,  Croydon, 
subsequently  purchased  by  Col.  Bidder  (see  page  55).  Mr.  Wilks' 
inventory  (letter  to  Col.  Bidder,  dated  1  October  1921)  lists  the 
objects  below,  which  cannot  well  have  come  from  less  than  nine 
graves.  The  contents  of  graves  192-195  were  exhibited  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  on  25  May  1916,  and  published  in  P.S.A.,2 
XXVIII,  230-3.  Some  details  of  the  graves  were  evidently  known  in 
1916,  but  by  1921  Mr.  Wilks  no  longer  recalled  them.  He  then 
wrote  that  he  had  obtained  most  of  the  objects  from  a  young  man 
since  dead  who  worked  at  the  gravel-pit,  others  from  a  spoil-heap. 
This  presumably  refers  to  the  objects  numbered  196-200.  Grave  198 
was  reported  by  the  foreman  to  Col.  Bidder,  but  not  to  Mr.  Wilks. 

Site  A 
Grave 
No. 

192*  Sword  with  cocked-hat  pommel^;  with  it  a  boss  and  a  "bead  of 
spar-f,  that  must  have  come  from  a  stone  district"  (Wilks), 
Cambridge  Museum  54.397. 
193*  18  in.  from  192.  A  second  sword  with  cocked-hat  pommel^,  with 
it  a  small  black  potf  "similar  to  that  from  St.  Martha's 
Guildford"  (Smith)  and  two  oblong  scabbard-plates^  (Smith)  of 
silver  and  iron.  Wilks'  inventory  lists  the  "silver"  plate  only. 

"A  large  spindle-whorl  ...  or  glass  ring  .  .  .  perhaps  attached 
to  the  sword  hilt  .  .  .  on  .  .  .  the  sword-knot  of  a  warrior" 
(Reginald  Smith),  presumably  came  from  this  grave. 

One  of  the  swords  was  exceptionally  broad  (2|  in  wide)  (Smith). 
One  of  the  pommels  was  of  iron  and  in  position,  the  other  of 
bronze  and  loose.   In  either  192  or  193  were  also  a  few  glass 
beads  and  a  pair  of  tweezers. 
194*  "Two  bronze  broaches^,  usual  type"  (Wilks). 
195*  "Bronze  gilt  broach^,  broken"  (Wilks). 

Smith  illustrates  two  small-long  brooches,  his  Figs,  la  &  b; 
\a  is  lost;  16  is  one  of  a  pair,  now  in  Cambridge  Museum, 
the  second  of  the  pair  being  broken.  Wilks'  inventory 
should  presumably  have  read,  "pair  of  brooches,  one  broken, 
usual  type,  and  one  small  bronze  gilt  brooch." 
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196*  "Bronze  broach^,  disk  shaped."  Cambridge  Museum  possesses 
two  disc-brooches  not  otherwise  explained ;  one  is  presumably 
196,  the  other,  listed  as  235  below,  may  have  been  acciden- 
tally omitted  from  Wilks'  catalogue. 

197*  "100  beads  of  glass  and  pottery." 

198*  Third  skeleton  with  a  sword,  not  preserved,  about  20  ft.  east  of 
192  and  193. 

199*  "Glass  vessel^,  specially  beautiful  in  design  with  delicate 
thread  work  on  the  bowl  of  the  vessel  and  the  handles  .  .  . 
shattered  by  the  gravel  digger  when  removing  the  top  soil." 

200*  Fragments  of  a  second  glass  vessel^. 

Grave  No.  195  contained  a  second,  upper  skeleton,  of  a  youth  or 
child  (Smith).  Wilks'  inventory  also  hsts  3  knife  blades,  1  small 
spearhead  (broken),  2  nails  (?),  2  fragments  of  pottery,  and  3  frag- 
ments of  bronze  rims  with  nails  attached,  from  wooden  vessels. 

GRAVES  201-229 
Rescued  from  Site  A  in  1918-19  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Lawrence  of  the 
London  Museum,  published  in  London  and  the  Saxons  as  graves 
1  to  29.  Grave  28  in  this  publication  is  not  however  a  grave-group, 
cf.  page  56,  note  1 .  The  sole  authority  for  these  graves  is  the  London 
Museum  Catalogue. 

Grave 
No. 

201*  By  the  left  shoulder,  a  glass  vessel^.    On  the  shoulders,  two 

applied  saucer  brooches^. 
202*  N.E.     Knife  and  two  fragments  of  Roman  pottery. 
203*  N.E.     A  young  man,  with  an  iron  knife  near  the  head,  12  ft. 

from  grave  202. 
204*  N.E.     A  middle-aged  woman,  with  an  iron  ring  and  a  small 

iron  staple. 
205a*     On  the  shoulders,  two  applied  saucer  brooches^,  with  part  of 

a   bronze   link,   handle^,   or   key.     (Al 9845-7,   catalogued 

July  1918.) 
2056*     A  pot\  (A19917  "from  a  disturbed  grave  with  A19845-7" 

(catalogued  September  1918). 
In  view  of  the  catalogue  entry,  it  is  not  possible  to  assert  that 

the  pot  and  the  brooches  formed  part  of  a  single  interment. 

They  may  have  come  from  two  burials,  the  later  above  the 

earlier,  or  have  become  associated  by  some  later  disturbance. 
206*  Base  of  an  applied  saucer  brooch,  exactly  similar  to  that  in 

grave  205a. 
207*  A  detached  skull  and  a  spearhead. 
208*  "Traces  of  a  skeleton,"  with  a  saucer  brooch^,  an  iron  knife, 

and  a  small  bronze  buckle. 
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209*  Detached  skull,  with  a  Roman  bronze  key  handle^. 

210*  "Within  2  feet  of  a  disturbed  burial,"  a  thin  bronze  plalef, 

shaped  like  the  foot  of  a  late  cruciform  brooch. 
211*  By  the  right  shoulder,  a  shield-boss  and  shield-grip  (illustrated, 
London  and  the  Saxons,  p.  160,  Fig.  35). 
Lawrence  notes  in  the  London  Museum  Catalogue:   "Capt. 
Bidder  paid  a  surprise  visit  to  the  gravel  pit,  and  noticing 
the  interment  dug  it  out  .  .  .  finding  a  sword  and  knife  (sic) 
with  the  skeleton." 
The  field  notebook  records  thirty  burials  found  in  these  months 
in  this  area;  twenty-nine  of  them  (Nos.  148-176)  were  subsequently 
reported  by  the  workmen;  one  only  was  excavated  by  Col.  (then 
Capt.)  Bidder,  while  on  short  leave,  cf.  page  56  above. 

S.W.     Face  upward,  head  bent  slightly  to  the  right,  dug  3-4  in. 

into  the  gravel. 
By  the  left  side  was  a  sword,  (evidently  Kingston  Museum  2) 
"with  a  bronze  gilt  band^,  half  perished,  round  the  top  of  the 
wooden  sheath,  hilt  level  with  the  shoulder." 
To  the  right  of  the  head  lay  a  spearhead  (type  D,  about  8  in.  long, 

photograph  in  field  notebook). 
Such  a  spearhead  might  well  be  miscalled  a  knife  by  the  workmen 
who  reported  to  Lawrence. 
212*  S.W.  by  S.     Woman,  with  a  rough  earthenware  cup-\  by  the 
head,  iron  shears  by  the  face,  and  a  knife  tothe  left  of  the  waist. 
213*  N.E.  by  E.     Skeleton  with  a  shield-boss  and  shield-grip  by  the 
right  hip,  spearhead  by  the  right  of  the  head,  knife  by  the 
left  shoulder,  and  buckle  loose  in  the  grave. 

214  N.E.     Face  to  right.  No  grave  goods  reported.  Skull  numbered 

A20060. 

215  Man's  skull  and  thigh  bone,  A20106-7. 

216*  Knife,  fragments  of  bronze  plate  and  iron  ring  or  buckle. 
217*  Burial  with  part  of  a  knife,  A20094. 

218  Woman's  skull  and  four  leg  bones,  A20096,  20101-4. 

219  "Woman  and  snail  shell,"  A20100. 

220  Woman's  skull,  A20105. 

221*  Two  saucer  brooches^,  one  on  the  neck  and  one  10  in.  behind 
the  head ;  to  the  right  of  the  waist  was  an  iron  knife,  on  the 
left  forearm  an  ivory  bracelet^. 

222*  Two  saucer  brooches^  beneath  a  woman's  skull,  to  left  of  the 
waist  a  glass  spindle-whorl^  or  bead. 

223*  N.E.  Face  to  left.  Skeleton  of  an  elderly  man.  By  the  right 
of  the  head  was  a  spearhead,  by  the  ribs  a  knife,  to  the  left 
of  the  waist  a  glass  bead-f,  in  the  earth  above  the  skull  a  pair 
of  tweezers. 

224     Skull,  A20249. 

225*  N.E.     A  young  woman,  depth  2  ft.  6  in. 

On  the  shoulder  was  a  great  square-headed  brooch^. 
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226*  Skeleton,  with  a  fragment  of  Roman  pottery  at  the  top  of  the 
skull,  A20288-9. 

227*  A  knife. 

228*  Spearhead,  A24433,  found  January  1922,  and  therefore 
scarcely  part  of  any  of  the  other  graves  of  1918-19.  (Note: 
on  grave  28  of  London  and  the  Saxons  see  p.  56,  note  1.) 

229*  E.     A  woman,  depth  18  in. 

Across  the  breast  lay  a  long  bronze  pin\,  2|  in.  below  it  a 
disc-brooch^;  above  the  right  hip  were  an  iron  bucklef  and 
a  knife,  above  the  left  hip  half  a  ring-brooch,  perhaps  part  of 
a  belt- fitting^  as  in  grave  116,  and  a  small  wide  bronze  ring\, 
listed  as  a  "ferrule."  Between  the  ankles  was  an  iron  nail. 
This  grave,  numbered  34/67/1-7,  was  catalogued  in  1934, 
described  as  "found  in  1918." 

The  London  Museum  collection  also  contains  a  number  of  animal 
bones  and  teeth,  some  held  to  be  of  Pleistocene  and  some  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  date,  and  half  a  dozen  objects  which  may  have  come  from 
separate  graves,  or  from  one  or  other  of  the  graves  listed  above. 
These  are 

1.  A19797.  "Male  Jaw,  with  no  grave  goods." 

2.  A19798-9.  Iron  buckle  of  square  form,  and  iron  object. 

3.  A 19849.   Broken  iron  knife,  surviving  length  4  in. 

4.  A20088.    Iron  sickle  "found   at   the   level  of   the  interments, 

November  1918."  This  may  well  be  the  deposit  of  a  much  later 
age.  In  the  absence  of  enclosed  finds,  it  is  not  possible  to 
distinguish  Anglo-Saxon  sickles  from  those  of  other  ages. 

5.  A20106-7.  Man's  bones. 

6.  A20291.    Iron  ring,  with  hook  attachment,  internal  diameter 

2  cm.  (f  in.) 

7.  A20373.   Iron  object. 

Grave  No.  230*  Bronze  bowlf,  10|  in.  diameter,  3f  in.  high. 
"The  report  in  P.S.A.,2  XXVIII,  233  ..  .  is  incorrect  .  .  .  The  bowl 
.  .  .  was  dug  up  near  Mitcham  church,  when  the  old  houses  opposite 
the  church  were  repaired,  or  the  row  of  small  cottages  built  which 
overlook  the  Vicarage  garden  ...  in  the  later  sixties,  say  circa  1867 
.  .  .  and  .  .  .  given  to  me  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Chart,  j.p., 
of  Mitcham"  (letter  of  R.  Garraway  Rice  to  Col.  Bidder,  Sept.  10, 
1921).  Now  in  the  British  Museum,  1933,  4-6,  164.  Published, 
Ant.  J.,  Ill,  70  (fig.).  The  site  is  probably  that  of  the  cottages. 
Nos.  2-20  Vicarage  Gardens  are  of  mid-nineteenth  century  appear- 
ance. A  present  resident  (1958)  remembers  that  her  father,  born 
about  1856,  told  her  that  at  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  he  used  to  play 
on  the  building-site  while  the  cottages  were  under  construction. 
It  was  therefore  these  cottages  which  were  built  about  1867.  The 
site  (National  Grid  TQ(51)  2704/6  6858/63)  lies  about  180  yards 
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north-east  of  the  reported  position  of  grave  185,  and  350  yards  from 
the  main  group  of  site  A. 

In  Cambridge  Museum  are  a  number  of  brooches  which  must 
apparently  have  come  from  graves  other  than  those  recorded  above. 
These  are 

Grave 
No. 

231*  Small-long  Brooch} . 

232*  Small-long  Brooch}. 

233*  Small-long  Brooch}. 

234*  Small-long  Brooch} 

231  and  233  might  have  formed  a  pair. 

235*  Disc-brooch}. 
Since  none  of  these  objects  is  recorded  in  the  field  notebooks,  it  is 

probable  that  they  came  from  gravel  digging  on  site  A. 

236-238*  "Three  complete  skeletons  with  two  bronze  tin-plated 
brooches,  a  bronze  pin  and  an  iron  knife,"  found  while 
making  the  railway  in  1855;  cf.  p.  54  above.  The  two 
brooches  may  or  may  not  be  among  the  five  brooches  at 
Cambridge  not  mentioned  in  the  notebooks. 

KEY  TO  THE  LOCATION  OF  GRAVES  (FIGS.  2-4) 


Excavated 

Published 

1-30 

B5 

1891-1896 

Arch.,  LX,  49  ff. 
=  Sy.A.C,  XXI,  pp.1  ff. 

31-34 

B6 

1896 

35-42* 

B6 

1896/1900 

#> 

43-50 

B5 

1904 

,, 

51-54 

B5 

1904 

, , 

55-68 

B3 

1905 

, , 

69-75 

B4 

1905 

pl 

76 

B6 

1905 

— 

77-79 

B4 

1906/8 

— 

80-87 

B2 

1908 

— 

88* 

unlocated 

1908 

— 

89-94 

B4 

1919 

— 

95-101 

C 

1920 

— 

102-105 

B6 

1920 

— 

106-115 

B4 

1920 

— 

116 

B6 

1920 

Sy.A.C,  XXXIV,  109 

117 

B4 

1920 

— 

118 

B6 

1920 

— 

119-120 

C 

1920 

— 

121-124 

C 

1922 

— 

125 

Bl 

1922 

— 

126 

East  of  C 

1922 

— 

127-132 

Bl 

1922 

128,129  in  Sy.A.C, 
XXXIV,  109, 
XXXVII,  94 

133* 

B6 

1920 

— 

134-146 

A 

1914 

— 

*  The  location  of  graves  40,  88,  133,  187-8  and  of  most  graves  on  site  A  is 
known  only  approximately. 
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Key  to  the  Location  of  Graves  (Figs.  2-4) — continued 


Excavated 

Published 

147 

A 

about  1909 

— 

148-176 

A 

1917-18 

— 

177-179 

A 

about  1890/1900 

— 

180-186 

A 

about  1848-50 

— 

187* 

A 

1850/1856 

Sy.A.C,  II,  p.  xii 

188* 

B 

1850/1852 

J.B.A.A.,  VII,  442 

189 

B? 

1882 

V.C.H.,  I,  268 

190-191 

A 

about  1880 

** 

192-200 

A 

1915 

P.S.A.*  XXVIII,  230 

201-229 

A 

1917 

London  and  the  Saxons, 
115-131 

230 

North  of  A 

about  1867 

Ant.  J.,  Ill,  70 

231-235 

uncertain, 
probably  A 

probably  1914/18 

— 

236-238 

A 

1855 

METHODS  OF  BURIAL 

There  is  no  sign  of  cremation  at  Mitcham;  none  of  the  urns  is 
reported  to  have  contained  ashes;  where  the  circumstances  of 
discovery  are  known,  the  urns  were  found  in  inhumation  burials. 

The  majority  of  the  burials  were  orientated  with  the  feet  to  the 
east.  Though  the  same  position  is  adopted  in  Christian  burial,  there 
is  nothing  specifically  Christian  to  it ;  it  is  the  commonest  orientation 
in  most  pagan  Saxon  cemeteries;  it  was  no  doubt  influenced  by 
Roman  custom,  for  the  custom  of  inhumation  was  itself  Roman  and 
Christian.  There  appears  to  be  no  rhyme  or  reason  in  the  different 
orientations.  Parallel  unorientated  graves  occur  only  at  the  extreme 
east  of  site  B  and  on  site  C.  It  may  well  be  an  accident.  But  it  is  in 
this  area  that  many  bodies  were  buried  with  the  head  bent  forward, 
as  though  on  a  pillow,  in  a  grave  dug  somewhat  short.  It  is  just 
possible  that  these  two  slight  departures  from  normality  were  made 
of  set  purpose,  and  indicate  some  divergent  custom  or  belief. 

The  regular  orientation  of  graves  here,  and  occasionally  elsewhere, 
suggests  the  probability  that  the  grave-fill  left  some  slight  visible 
mound  above  the  grave;  it  cannot  however  have  been  normal  to 
raise  any  considerable  mound,  likely  to  last  more  than  a  few  years, 
for  an  appreciable  number  of  graves  was  disturbed  by  later  Saxon 
interments.  Not  only  do  several  burials  overlie  each  other,  but  in 
one  instance,  (65),  care  was  taken  to  make  good  the  disturbance;  the 
disturbed  bones  were  replaced,  in  the  wrong  order,  and  the  sword  put 
back  in  a  most  unusual  position.  The  inference  is  that  the  dis- 
turbance was  made  by  accident  by  people  who  still  cared  for  the 
deceased.  In  other  cases  the  head,  or  either  the  upper  or  lower 
part  of  the  body,  is  missing,  while  a  number  of  graves  contain  an 
additional  skull,  or  occasionally  other  extra  bones.  It  is  possible 
that  these  additional  skulls  were  buried  out  of  a  belief  that  the  head 
of  some  other  person,  perhaps  an  enemy,  brought  strength  to  the 
dead  man;  but  it  may  well  be  no  more  than  the  accident  that  in 
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digging  the  grave  an  older  burial  was  disturbed  and  its  skull  re- 
interred  in  the  new  grave. 

In  several  burials  the  knees  were  bent,  but  in  only  one  instance 
(131)  was  the  body  hunched  up  or  crouched.  The  normal  position 
was  to  lay  the  body  straight  out,  the  hands  by  the  side,  with  the 
face  upward  or  to  one  side.  In  four  cases  (31,  44,  64,  132)  the  body 
lay  face  down;  in  three  of  them  the  grave-goods  determine  the  sex 
as  female;  in  31  there  is  no  indication  of  sex. 

More  than  half  the  recorded  graves  at  Mitcham  contained  grave 
goods.  The  proportion  of  weapons  is  unusually  high ;  one-fifth  of  all 
the  graves  contained  arms  of  some  sort,  and  a  total  of  twelve  swords 
much  exceeds  most  of  the  cemeteries  in  England.  Sarre  in  Kent, 
with  26  swords  in  a  total  of  over  200  graves,  holds  the  record.  Another 
fifth  of  the  graves  contained  brooches,  but  the  ornaments  are  rather 
fewer  and  poorer  than  in  most  of  the  larger  cemeteries. 

INVENTORY  OF  GRAVE-GOODS 

Each  object  bears  the  number  of  the  grave  in  which  it  was  found. 
A  |  indicates  that  the  object  is  illustrated  on  the  appropriate  plate. 

Saucer  Brooches   (Plates  VII-VIII.) 

lit  Cast  brooch,  gilt,  diameter  4 '5  cm.  (If  in.),  found  under  left 
shoulder.  Cambridge  Museum  54.  387.  Arch.,  LX,  52, 
Fig.  2;  Sy.A.C,  XXI,  5,  Fig.  2;  P.  Croydon  N.H.&S.S.  VIII, 
plate  ix.  A  five  pointed  blunt,  or  weak,  star,  outlined  in  two 
deep-cut  grooves,  surrounding  a  central  dot  in  a  single  circle, 
surrounded  by  three  grooved  circles. 
In  the  same  grave  was  an  iron  buckle. 

61  f  Cast  brooch,  gilt,  diameter  3*5  cm.  (If  in.),  found  in  the  earth 
above  the  grave.  Cambridge  Museum  54.  388b.  Not 
previously  illustrated.  A  pattern  of  ten  running  scrolls, 
surrounding  two  deep-cut  circular  grooves,  framing  a  small 
central  boss;  no  outer  border.   Rim  set  at  45°  to  the  base. 

61f  Bases  of  a  pair  of  applied  brooches/diameter  5.75  cm.  [2\  in.), 
one  on  each  collar  bone.  Cambridge  Museum  388a,  not 
previously  illustrated.  The  bases  consist  each  of  a  flat 
bronze  plate,  slightly  convex,  soldered  to  a  stout  rim  set  at 
right  angles  to  the  base,  with  a  pin  catch  clipped  in. 
Fragments  of  the  applique,  no  longer  extant,  were  observed  on 
excavation,  and  were  said  to  have  consisted  of  a  thin  strip 
of  gilt  bronze  with  two  small  rows  of  dots  punched  from 
below.  It  is  however  possible  that  this  pattern  has  been  con- 
fused with  that  of  the  bucket -binding  found  in  the  same  grave. 
In  the  same  grave  were  a  large  iron  buckle  and  a  fragment  of 
the  bronze  binding  of  a  bucketf. 

66f  Pair  of  cast  brooches,  diameter  3-3  cm.  {\^  in.),  one  at  the 
waist,  one  at  the  left  hip.  Cambridge  Museum  54.  379. 
Arch.,  LX,  69,  Fig.  12     Sy.A.C,  XXI,  13,  Fig.  12.    Five 
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fully  rounded  running  scrolls,  with  a  central  dot  surrounded 
by  a  deep-cut  pentagon,  and  a  dot  on  the  outer  edge  between 
each  scroll.   The  border  is  tooled  with  small  diagonal  lines 
giving  the  effect  of  rope-work. 
Nothing  else  was  found  in  the  grave. 

201  f  Pair  of  applied  brooches  (one  with  applied  plate  missing), 
diameter  3*6  cm.  (1|  in.),  found  one  on  each  shoulder. 
London  Museum,  A19748-9,  London  and  the  Saxons,  p.  118, 
Fig.  9,  p.  117.  The  pattern  is  of  a  full  equal-armed  cross, 
from  border  to  border,  with  a  pair  of  scrolls  facing  inward 
from  each  arm,  the  scrolls  touching  each  other,  and  a  dot  or 
pellet  enclosed  by  each  pair  of  scrolls.  The  border  is  milled, 
with  close  set  radial  strokes  pointing  to  the  centre,  the  Up  of 
the  base  plate  set  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  base. 
In  the  same  grave  was  a  trailed  cone-beaker  glass  vesself. 

205f  Pair  of  applied  brooches  (one  with  applied  plate  missing), 
diameter  3*7  cm.  (1£  in.),  found  one  on  each  shoulder. 
London  Museum  A19845-6,  London  and  the  Saxons,  p.  119, 
Fig.  10,  p.  120.  The  pattern  is  a  six-armed  cross,  dividing 
the  brooch  into  six  segments,  in  each  of  which  two  scrolls, 
not  quite  touching,  have  their  stems  linked  to  form  a  heart- 
shaped  pattern,  enclosing  each  a  dot  or  pellet.  The  border 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  brooch  of  grave  201,  the  lip  of  the 
base-plate  approximating  more  closely  to  a  right  angle. 
In  the  same  disturbed  grave  was  a  bronze  handle  or  linkf. 
A  pedestal  urnf  (205B)  from  the  same  grave  was  not 
necessarily  from  the  same  interment. 

206    Base  of  an  applied  brooch,  diameter  3*6  cm.  (If  in.),  similar 
to  the  base  from  grave  205. 

208|  Cast  brooch,  gilt,  diameter  3-6  cm.  (If  in.),  position  in  the 
grave  not  recorded.  London  Museum  A19891,  London  and 
the  Saxons,  p.  121,  Fig.  1 1,  p.  123.  The  ornament  is  a  medley 
of  broken-down  pieces  of  animals,  mostly  legs  and  eyes, 
each  element  clearly  recognizable,  enclosed  by  a  single 
groove  border,  and  enclosing  a  small  central  panel  with  a 
roughly  scratched  six -armed  cross. 
In  the  same  grave  was  an  iron  knife,  and  a  small  neatly  fashioned 
bronze  buckle. f 

221  f  Pair  of  cast  brooches,  gilt,  diameter  3*2  cm.  (1  \  in.) ,  found  one  on 
the  neck  and  one  10  in.  behind  the  head.  London  Museum 
20119-20,  London  and  the  Saxons,  p.  126,  Fig.  13,  p.  127. 
The  pattern  is  of  a  six-pointed  interwoven  "Star  of  David," 
in  sharp  outline,  enclosing  a  small  central  boss  in  an  etched 
border,  the  whole  brooch  also  surrounded  by  a  similar 
border,  with  a  simple  eye  motif  between  the  points  of  each 
star.  The  lip  is  set  at  an  angle  of  45°. 
In  the  same  grave  were  a  small  knife  and  an  ivory  bracelet"]*. 

222|  Pair  of  cast  brooches,  gilt,  diameter  3*6  cm.  (If  in.),  found 
beneath  the  skull.   London  Museum  A20 123-4,  London  and 
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the  Saxons,  p.  127,  Fig.  13;  Ant.].,  XIII,  241,  plate  xxxv,  b. 
A  rosette  of  nine  petals  with  a  central  depression  is  surrounded 
by  two  double-grooved  borders ;  between  them  a  moulding, 
interrupted  by  seven  sets  of  three  nicks,  giving  the  effect 
of  a  border  of  alternating  "light  and  shade,"  a  motif  not 
uncommon  on  saucer-brooch  borders,  and  also  found  on 
some  Kentish  brooches.  The  lip  is  set  at  an  angle  of  45°. 
A  normal  safety-pin  catch  is  soldered  to  the  base. 
In  the  same  grave  was  a  large  glass  bead  or  whorlf. 

128f  Cast  bronze-gilt  ornament,  diameter  3*5  cm.  (If  in.),  Cambridge 
Museum  54.  389,  not  previously  published,  of  slightly 
thinner  metal  than  most  saucer  brooches,  but  in  all  other 
respects  similar  to  a  saucer  brooch,  save  that  it  lacks  a  pin 
catch,  and  apparently  never  had  one.  The  design  is  unique, 
incorporating  elements  from  several  different  saucer-brooch 
traditions  to  make  a  highly  individual  human  face.  To  the 
nose,  eyes  and  eyebrows  of  a  quite  common  Wessex  type 
are  added  a  milled  border,  adapted  to  make  the  hair,  and 
terminating  in  scrolls,  adapted  to  form  curls,  with  a 
moustache  on  the  same  model;  a  "light  and  shade"  border 
forms  the  jaw,  elements  from  animal  medley  brooches  the 
mouth  and  beard,  with  dots,  or  pellets,  enlisted  to  suggest 
prominent  inflated  cheeks.  The  design  is  set  in  a  simple 
groove  border  with  a  lip  set  at  a  sharp  angle  to  the  base. 
The  oranment  was  pierced  with  two  small  holes,  for  rivets  or 
suspension;  but  the  piercing,  which  cuts  the  design,  was 
presumably  made  by  an  owner  after  manufacture.  The 
closest  parallel  to  the  design  is  the  bow  of  the  great  square- 
headed  brooch  from  grave  41  at  Bifrons,  near  Canterbury 
(illustrated,  Leeds,  Corpus  of  Great  Square-headed  Brooches, 
Al,  No.  3;  Aberg,  The  Anglo-Saxons  in  England,  p.  83, 
Fig.  141 ;  Baldwin  Brown,  The  Arts  in  Early  England,  III, 
plate  xxxiv,  7) ,  which  presents  a  devolved  and  stylized  human 
face,  of  much  the  same  proportions,  but  in  a  different 
tradition.  The  Mitcham  ornament  may  possibly  have  been 
the  bow  of  such  a  brooch,  or,  less  likely,  a  disc  from  the  spike 
of  a  shield  boss.  It  may  even  have  been  a  reject  saucer 
brooch,  to  which  a  catch  was  never  fitted.  But  whatever  its 
use,  the  elements  of  the  design  derive  exclusively  from 
saucer  brooches,  and  it  is  with  them  that  it  should  be  studied. 


The  saucer  brooch  is  so  named  from  its  shape.  It  is  made  in  one  of 
two  ways;  either  it  is  cast  in  one  piece,  or  a  thin  sheet  of  bronze  is 
worked  separately,  and  then  applied  to  an  undecorated  base  by 
solder  or  other  means.1    On  the  whole,  most  of  the  fifth-century 

1  English,  but  not  German,  scholars  commonly  use  a  somewhat  misleading 
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brooches  are  cast,  and  most  of  the  late  sixth-century  brooches  applied ; 
but  there  are  plenty  of  exceptions  both  ways,  and  the  method  of 
manufacture  is  no  criterion  of  date. 

Dating  Anglo-Saxon  brooches  is  at  best  a  tricky  business;  the 
principles  involved  are  discussed  below,  page  150.  Saucer  brooches 
are  more  difficult  than  most,  for  they  have  received  less  study  than 
they  deserve,  or  than  has  been  devoted  to  other  kinds  of  brooch. 
But  it  is  quite  idle  to  try  and  make  sense  of  the  history  of  any 
Anglo-Saxon  cemetery  in  Surrey,  Sussex  or  Wessex  without  reviewing, 
at  the  risk  of  tedium,  what  is  known  of  the  date  and  distribution  of 
the  various  kinds  of  saucer  brooch.  The  17  examples  from  Mitcham 
provide  a  representative  series  of  most  of  the  main  types.  The  cast 
brooch  from  grave  66  has  five  running  scrolls  deeply  incised  in  the 
technique  termed  "Kerbschnitt,"  or  "Keilschnitt."  This  is  the 
commonest  of  all  saucer-brooch  types,  and  the  best  dated.  It  is 
also  the  only  type  found  in  any  numbers  in  Europe.  Examples 
mapped  on  Fig.  10  come  from  twenty-five  burials  in  England  and 
there  are  seven  in  Europe.1  Of  these  thirty-two  burials,  eight  were 
found  in  the  same  grave  as  other  objects  whose  approximate  date  is 


terminology,  limiting  the  word  "saucer"  to  the  cast  brooches,  and  contrast 
them  with  "applied"  brooches.  The  confusion  is  more  than  verbal,  for  this 
usage  suggests  a  connection  with  late  Roman  disc-brooches,  decorated  with  an 
appliqu£,  which  is  quite  unevidenced.  The  word  "saucer"  applies  to  the  shape 
of  the  brooch,  whatever  its  method  of  manufacture,  and  is  so  employed,  for 
example,  by  Roeder.  By  courtesy,  a  small  number  of  perfectly  flat  brooches, 
with  an  applied  plate,  with  or  without  a  separately  made  shallow  rim  set  at 
right  angles  to  the  base,  like  the  lid  of  a  tobacco  tin  turned  upside  down  (e.g. 
Mitcham  61),  are  considered  with  the  saucer  brooches,  since  they  resemble 
saucer  brooches  in  everything  but  their  flatness,  and  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  decoration  or  even  the  distribution  of  Anglo-Saxon  disc-brooches. 
In  fact,  most  brooches  of  this  kind  have  a  slightly  convex  plate,  and  most  of 
those  wrhose  baseplate  is  flat  once  had  a  rim. 

1  These  are  Mitcham,  Beddington,  Cassington,  (Purwell  Farm  grave  2) 
Wheatley  (grave  20) ,  and  Caistor  by  Norwich  (all  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum) ; 
Droxford,  between  Southampton  and  Portsmouth,  Hornton  on  the  Oxford- 
Northamptonshire  border,  Kempston  by  Bedford,  and  Long  Wittenham 
in  Berkshire  (all  in  the  British  Museum) ;  one  from  East  Shefford  (grave  18) 
(in  Newbury  Museum)  one  from  Lewes  (Mailing)  and  five  from  Alfriston 
(Sx.A.C,  LVI,  16  ff.  and  LVII,  208  ff.),  in  the  Lewes  Museum,  and  two  from 
Highdown  in  the  Worthing  Museum;  three  from  Abingdon  (E.  T.  Leeds  and 
D.  B.  Harden,  The  Anglo-Saxon  Cemetery  at  Abingdon,  graves  60,  100  and  106), 
in  the  Abingdon  Museum;  one  each  from  Woodstone  (Arch.,  LXIII,  192, 
pi.  28)  in  Peterborough  Museum,  Duston  (Baldwin  Brown,  III,  317,  pi.  lix,  3)  in 
Northampton  Museum,  Reading  (V.C.H.,  Berkshire,  I,  240)  and  Marston  St. 
Lawrence  on  the  Northampton-Oxfordshire  border  (Arch.,  XL VIII,  338).  All 
but  Abingdon  106  are  cast  brooches.  Abroad,  six  are  from  Westphalia,  from 
Perlberg,  Stade  (Roeder,  S.S.V.,  pi.  iii,  7-8,  a  pair),  Heeslingen,  Zeven,  and 
Kl.  Mechelen  Zeven  (ibid.,  pi.  iii,  4  and  6),  Westerwanna  grave  404  and  Nesse, 
inhumation  3(Roeder,  N.F.,p\.xxiv,  xxv),  and  perhaps  Issendorf,  Stade(S.S.  V., 
pi.  iv,  2),  though  this  brooch  is  known  only  from  an  eighteenth-century  sketch 
of  intimidating  freedom.  This  drawing  and  the  Mechelen  brooch  are  also 
illustrated  in  Praehist.  Zeitschr.,  XVII,  1926,  135  and  149,  the  Westerwanna 
brooch  in  Leeds,  Early  Anglo-Saxon  Art  and  Archeology,  pi.  xi).  One  was  also 
recently  discovered  at  Alphen  in  Holland,  grave  4  (A.  Roes,  De  meroving. 
Begraafplaats  van  Alphen,  pi.  h,  5,  1955). 
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approximately  known.  The  Cassington  grave  also  contained  a  belt 
tab  of  a  shape  found  in  the  Gallo-German  cemetery  at  Yermand,  near 
St.  Quentin  in  north-eastern  France,  (whose  approximate  date  limits 
are  a.d.  350-^410),  at  Dorchester  (Dyke  Hills)  in  Oxfordshire  (approxi- 
mately a.d.  380-400,  Oxoniensia,  XVII  /XVIII,  63)  and  at  a  few  very 
early  Anglo-Saxon  burial  grounds  in  England.  The  brooch  from 
Alfriston  grave  60  was  found  with  a  cone-beaker  of  glass  (type  Aa, 
No.  5,  D.A.B.,  pi.  xva)  dated  by  Harden  (ibid.,  p.  158,  cf.  135) 
to   the  late   fourth  or  early  fifth  century;   that   from  Abingdon 


Fig.  5.     Buckle  from^Smithfield,  London,  (t) 


grave  106  with  a  "Tutulus"  brooch,  the  only  brooch  of  this  type 
found  in  an  English  burial  ground;  abroad  it  dates  from  the  fourth 
well  into  the  fifth  century.  The  Caistor-by-Norwich  brooch  was 
found  in  an  urn  (Leeds,  Early  Anglo-Saxon  Art  and  Archczology , 
pi.  xi)  which  German  scholars  would  date  early  in  the  fifth  if  not  in 
the  fourth  century,  and  that  from  Westerwanna  was  found  in  a 
similar  urn,  also  with  a  "Tutulus"  brooch.  Inhumation  3  at  Nesse 
also  contained  a  "broad  equal-armed"  brooch,  type  7,  certainly 
of  the  fifth  century,  similar  to  those  found  in  England  at  Haslingfield, 
Kempston,  Sutton  Courtenay,  and  Abingdon   (C26).    With  East 
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Shefford  18  was  a  small  plain  bow  brooch,  probably  of  the  fifth 
century  (/.  R.  Anth.  Inst.,  XLV,  1915,  117  and  pi.  iii).  But  in  grave  4 
at  Alphen  was  associated  a  small  simple,  typologically  early,  radiate 
brooch.  The  main  run  of  these  brooches  is  quite  securely  dated  to 
550  or  later  by  direct  or  indirect  association  with  coins  (Kuhn, 
G.  B.  V.)  The  dating  of  the  typologically  earlier  examples  is  much 
less  secure ;  but  in  any  case  Alphen  4  is  not  likely  to  be  earlier  than 
a.d.  500. 

Thus  six  of  the  eight  are  certainly  of  the  fifth  century,  two  of 
them  apparently  quite  early  in  it.  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  five-scroll  saucer  brooch  is  typical  of  the  fifth  century,  with  an 
occasional  survival  into  the  early  sixth.1  The  tooling  of  the  Mitcham 
brooch  is  weak  and  half-hearted  in  comparison  with  the  bold 
outlines  of,  for  example,  Figs.  5  and  6,  A;  it  may  be  comparatively 
late  in  the  series,  but  on  the  available  evidence  it  would  be  rash 
to  date  it  later  than  the  fifth  century.  The  technique  of  " Kerbschnitt" 
is  also  of  known  date  and  origin  (cf.  especially  Alois  Riegl,  Die 
spaetroemische  Kunstindustrie  nach  dent  Funden  in  Oesterreich- 
Ungarn,  Wien,  1904) ;  the  bulk  of  the  metal  work  in  this  technique 
is  found  in  or  near  Roman  forts  on  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  and, 
where  it  can  be  dated,  belongs  to  the  late  fourth  and  early  fifth 
centuries;  it  is  the  art  of  barbarian  federates  in  the  Roman  army. 
In  his  notes  on  Col.  Bidder's  first  publication  of  the  Mitcham  five- 
scroll  brooch  fifty  years  ago  {P.S.A.,  XXI,  7=Sy.A.C,  XXI,  29), 
Reginald  Smith  properly  emphasized  its  likeness  to  the  great 
"Kerbschnitt"  buckle  from  Smithfield,  itself  typical  of  the  art  of  the 
Rhine  and  Danube  frontiers  (Fig.  5).  The  design  of  this  brooch  is 
centred  on  squares  of  four,  not  five  scrolls.  The  four-sided  figure  is 
ill-adapted  to  a  circular  frame ;  it  is  occasionally  so  found,  in  a  saucer 
brooch  from  Long  Wittenham  in  the  British  Museum  (Arch. 
XXXVIII,  352,  pi.  19)  and  on  the  bow  of  a  silver  square-headed 
brooch  from  Falster,  Denmark  (Salin,  Thiernornamentik,  p.  162, 
Fig.  380  =p.  53,  Fig.  116)  (Fig.  6,  A).  This  device  evolved  to  the  SS 
figure  common  on  great  square-headed  brooches  in  England  in  the 
mid-sixth  century,  but  on  saucer  brooches  the  simplest  adaptation 
was  to  add  a  fifth  scroll. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  metalsmiths  developed  the  brooch  by  adding 
more  and  more  scrolls — six,  seven,  ten,  and,  in  a  few  late  instances, 
sixteen  or  seventeen.  The  cast  brooch  of  Mitcham  61  with  ten  scrolls 
is  an  example.  There  is  just  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  these 
developments  are  later;  but  examples  are  fewer,  and  so  therefore  are 
dated  examples.  The  conception  of  a  scroll  brooch  was  losing  its 
popularity.  Against  thirty  or  more  five-scroll  brooches,  only 
seventeen  are  known  with  six  scrolls,  and  seven  with  more  than  six 

1  Aberg's  statement  that  the  Hornton  brooch  was  associated  with  a  great 
square-headed  brooch  (of  the  sixth  century)  is  not  supported  by  the  relevant 
documents  in  the  British  Museum ;  the  brooches  were  bought,  and  said  to  have 
been  "found  in  a  tunnel."  They  no  doubt  came  from  the  same  cemetery,  but 
nothing  suggests  they  came  from  the  same  grave. 
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A.     Falster  Island, 
Denmark. 


B.     Luton,  Beds. 


C.     Highdown,  Sussex. 


D.     Highdown,  Sussex. 


E.     Kempston,  Beds.  F.     Fairford,  Gloucs. 

Fig.  6.     Saucer-brooch  designs.    (All  y) 
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scrolls.  Of  these,  two  six-scroll  brooches  are  dated;  one  was  found  in 
Abingdon,  grave  100,  with  an  applied  five-scroll  brooch,  and  is 
therefore  probably  not  much  later  than  the  end  of  the  fifth  century ; 
the  other,  from  grave  11  at  Barrington  "A,"  near  Cambridge 
(Col.  Ant.,  VI,  160,  pi.  33,  1)  was  buried  with  a  great  square-headed 
brooch  (Leeds,  Corpus,  A3,  21),  whose  date  must  be  well  on  in  the 
sixth  century  (cf.  page  102  below).  The  evidence  of  two  brooches  is 
weak  enough,  but  it  has  some  slight  confirmation ;  whereas  there  are 
seven  five-scroll  brooches  from  Low  Germany,  there  are  none  there 
with  more  than  five ;  the  only  parallel  abroad  is  a  seven-scroll  brooch 
from  Harmignies  in  Belgium  (Brussels  Museum,  Baldwin  Brown, 
IV,  553,  pi.  cxlix  4)  well  outside  the  main  continental  Anglo-Saxon 
regions.  Since  the  main  run  of  the  continental  cemeteries  seems  to 
have  ended  by  about  a.d.  500  (see  page  150  below),  it  is  always  wise 
to  suspect  that  brooch  forms  common  both  in  England  and  Germany 
belong  to  the  fifth  century,  those  found  in  England  but  not  in 
Germany  to  the  sixth  century.  Moreover,  the  carving  of  the  brooches 


Croydon,  Surrey. 
Fig.  7. 


B.     Bishopstone,  Bucks. 
Saucer-brooch  designs,    (t) 


with  six  or  more  scrolls  becomes  shoddy  and  less  precise ;  though  an 
indifferent  technique  on  an  individual  brooch  may  simply  mean 
contemporary  poor  workmanship  as  easily  as  a  later  date,  it  is  here 
a  general  rule  on  over  twenty-five  brooches  that  the  more  the 
scrolls,  the  worse  is  the  workmanship.  These  varied  considerations 
tend  to  confirm  the  isolated  dates  of  Abingdon  and  Barrington,  and 
suggest  that  six-scroll  brooches  begin  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century 
and  run  on  well  into  the  sixth  century,  with  the  addition  of  yet  more 
scrolls  following  perhaps  at  no  great  interval  the  first  six-scroll 
designs.  The  cast  brooch  of  Mitcham  61  is  therefore  probably  well 
after  a.d.  500,  and  that  also  seems  to  be  the  date  of  the  applied 
bases  found  with  it  (page  93).  The  distribution  of  these  brooches  is 
however  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  five-scroll  brooches.  They  are 
found  in  Surrey,  Sussex  and  the  Middle  Thames,  like  the  five-scroll 
types;  they  also  spread  to  West  Kent,  Cambridge  and  the  Cotswolds, 
but  have  not  been  found  in  the  Northampton-Peterborough  region 
or  Norfolk,  whence  came  the  half  dozen  most  northerly  of  the  five- 
scroll  originals. 
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It  looks  as  though  the  addition  of  a  fifth,  sixth  or  seventh  additional 
scroll  was  an  experiment  starting  from  the  original  four-scroll  design 
of  the  Kerbschnitt  buckles.  A  remarkable  brooch  from  Luton  (Fig.  6, 
B)  is  perhaps  an  alternative  development  from  the  same  orginal.  The 
four  scrolls  are  doubled,  and  turned  back  to  back.  The  Luton 
brooch  may  not  be  the  earliest  of  its  kind,  and  is  not  itself  dated. 
But  the  two  known  parallels,  both  of  simpler  workmanship,  are  both 
independently  dated  to  the  fifth  century,  and  are  from  continental 
Saxon  cemeteries,  Heeslingen  and  Altenbuls  (Roeder,  S.S.V.,  pi.  iv, 
5-7;  Baldwin  Brown,  IV,  553,  cxlix  8).  The  Altenbuls  brooch  was 
found  with  a  buckle,  whose  animal  heads  are  of  the  same  general 
type  as  those  of  the  buckle  from  Mitcham,  grave  38,  of  the  early 
fifth  century  (Leeds,  Arch.,  LXIII,  194,  Fig.  22),  the  Heeslingen 
brooch  with  a  fifth-century  urn  ("type  A.  8").  This  design  was 
clearly  not  very  popular,  for  only  three  examples  are  known. 
But  closely  allied  to  it,  and  perhaps  inspired  by  it,  is  the  "Scroll" 
or  "Floriate"  Cross,  which,  with  its  numerous  derivatives,  became 
one  of  the  most  popular  brooches  of  Sussex  and  Surrey.  It  is 
found  in  its  simplest  form  twice  in  England,  at  Highdown  in  Sussex 
(Fig.  6,  C,  Worthing  Museum  31-32,  Baldwin  Brown,  IV,  623, 
clvi,  1,  Ant.  J.,  XIII,  240,  pi.  xxxva),  and  at  Merton  (B.M.  1923, 
5-7),  a  brooch  which  may  possibly  be  a  stray  from  the  Mitcham 
cemetery.  It  is  found  on  the  Continent,  at  Westerwanna  489  and 
Galgenberg,  inhumation  19,  (Roeder,  Neue  Funde,  pi.  XVI,  2a; 
Galgenberg  Report,  pi.  xliv  1),  in  both  cases  with  broad  "equal- 
armed"  brooches,  type  7,  of  the  fifth  century.  Like  other  fifth 
century  designs,  it  is  quite  common  on  Kerbschnitt  buckles,  as,  for 
example,  Fig.  8,  A,  from  Rome,1  and  is  carried  over  on  to  the  orna- 
ment of  the  large  Scandinavian  silver  square-headed  brooches  of 
the  middle  and  later  fifth  century,  as  in  Fig.  8,  B,  from  Schonen  in 
Sweden  (Salin,  Thiernomamentik,  p.  59,  Fig.  128). 

In  Fig.  8,  B,  the  design  has  become  a  circle  of  eight  scrolls  joined 
to  the  centre  by  eight  radii;  it  could  go  no  further.  The  variant 
development  from  Figs.  6,  C,  and  8,  B,  is  Mitcham  201 ,  where  a  central 
dot  emphasizes  the  scrolls  at  the  expense  of  the  cross,  giving  four 
heart-shaped  figures.  It  is  closely  matched  by  a  parallel  treatment 
in  Scandinavia,  exampled  in  Fig.  8,  C,  from  Gotland  (Safin,  Thiernor- 
namentik,  p.  54,  Fig.  118),  where  the  central  cross  is  slewed  round 
through  half  a  right  angle,  so  that  the  scrolls  no  longer  flow  out  of  its 
ends,  but  strain  backwards  and  downwards  from  them.  The  brutal 
horseheads,  and  the  mixture  of  two  styles  of  animal  ornament  on  the 
headplate,  more  or  less  recognizable  animals  on  the  outer  strip  and 
abstract  fines  on  the  inner  strips  (see  page  151  below),  suggest  that 
this  Scandinavian  brooch  is  late  in  its  own  series,  after  rather  than 
before  a.d.  500. 

Mitcham  201  seems  in  its  own  right  to  belong  to  the  first  half  of 

1  Cf.  also,  e.g.  Riegl,  op.  cit.,  (above,  p.  83)  pi.  xvii,  3  (Spalato),  pi.  xviii 
3,  (Salzburg);  pi.  xx,  2  (Linz). 
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A.  Rome  (after  Riegl).  (1) 


B.  Schonen,  Sweden. 


C.  Gotland.  (J) 


Fig.  8. 
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the  sixth  century.  In  the  same  grave  was  a  "trailing  cone"  glass 
beaker,  whose  parallels  elsewhere  were  probably  buried  in  the  second 
or  third  quarters  of  the  century  (page  1 15  below).  An  almost  exactly 
similar  brooch,  very  likely  the  work  of  the  same  craftsman,  was  found 
twenty  miles  away  at  Guildown,  in  grave  123,  with  a  related  but 
later  brooch,  very  like  Mitcham  205. 

Mitcham  201  is  closely  paralleled  only  at  Guildown,  and  at  Luton, 
and  Long  YVittenham  in  Berkshire  opposite  Dorchester-on-Thames, 
(cf.  Ant.  J.,  XIII,  241,  pi.  xxxvi  a  and  b).  But  a  very  simple  next 
step  was  to  separate  the  heart-shaped  figure  altogether  from  the 
parent  cross,  as  in  Fig.  6,  D  from  Highdown  (three  examples, 
Worthing  Museum  23-24  and  20).  Four  heart-shaped  segments 
suggested  six,  and  produced  the  brooch  of  Mitcham  205.  The  same 
six  hearts  reappear  in  Guildown  grave  123  (Sy.A.C,  XXXIX,  p.  19, 
pi.  xii,  2  a-b,  cf.  p.  39)  separated  by  the  arms  of  a  six-pointed  star 
instead  of  by  six  simple  radii,  found  with  a  duplicate  of  Mitcham  201 
{Ant.  J.,  XIII,  241,  pi.  xxxvi,  e). 

There  is  a  clear  typological  evolution  in  all  these  brooches,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  fairly  rapid.  The  earliest  and  latest  of  the  series 
occur  in  the  same  grave  at  Guildown;  in  theory  any  two  objects  in  a 
given  grave  might  be  widely  separated  in  date  of  manufacture ;  one 
might  be  the  fashion  prevailing  at  the  time  the  girl  died,  the  other 
an  heirloom  from  her  great-grandmother.  In  practice,  no  Anglo- 
Saxon  grave  has  yet  been  excavated  in  England,  where  the  associated 
Teutonic  objects  are  separated  by  more  than  thirty  or  forty  years  by 
the  evidence  of  associations  elsewhere,  and  intervals  so  wide  are 
rare.  There  are  many  things  whose  date  is  quite  uncertain,  but  also 
many  whose  approximate  date  is  secure  enough;  the  quite  wide  and 
numerous  selection  of  fifth-century  objects  regularly  turn  up  with 
each  other,  and  are  not  found  with  the  equally  numerous  and  varied 
selection  of  mid  or  late  sixth-century  ornaments.1  In  this  instance, 
the  dozen  and  a  half  brooches  concerned  look  like  the  product  of  one 
craftsman  or  workshop;  they  are  mostly  applied  brooches,  made  in 
the  same  technique  with  related  designs,  and  with  identical  milled 
borders,  secured  to  exactly  similar  base-plates  of  the  same  size,  and 
with  identical  rims.  They  are  found  at  Highdown,  but  not  at 
Alfriston,  at  Mitcham  and  Guildown  but  not  Croydon,  and  at 
separate  Wessex  sites  north  of  the  Thames.  Six  out  of  eighteen  were 
found  on  the  Wandle.  This  distribution  suggests  that  Stane  Street 
may  have  been  the  route  of  their  distribution,  Mitcham  perhaps 
the  place  of  their  manufacture. 

1  Associations  casually  claimed  for  objects  of  widely  differing  date  rarely 
stand  up  to  examination ;  where  they  do  not  depend  on  unevidenced  typological 
speculation,  they  are  not  borne  out  by  the  available  evidence  of  the  circum- 
stances of  discovery;  instances  are  the  alleged  grave  group  from  Hornton 
(page  83,  note  1)  and  Mitcham  205,  where  the  London  Museum  catalogue- 
entry  demonstrates  that  there  is  nothing  to  show  whether  or  not  the  early 
fifth-century  urn  did  or  did  not  come  from  the  same  burial  as  the  sixth  century 
brooches. 
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The  products  of  this  workshop  extend  no  further,  but  their 
imitations  are  considerable.  To  the  maker  of  a  cast  brooch  from 
Croydon  (Fig.  7,  A),1  the  four  hearts  suggested  human  faces;  at 
Abingdon  (grave  118)  an  almost  identical  brooch  was  found  with  a 
"Leg  centre"  brooch  (see  page  90  below),  also  probably  of  the  first 
half  of  the  sixth  century,  and  similar  brooches  were  found  at  Sutton 
Courtenay  near  Abingdon,  Aston  near  Henley,  and  Reading, 
Horton  Kirby  in  the  Darenth  valley,  and  perhaps  at  Beddington, 
where  an  applied  fragment,  now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  may  have 
borne  this  design. 

The  six  hearts  were  weakly  imitated,  the  ends  of  the  scrolls  con- 
tinued to  make  petals,  in  a  brooch  of  a  somewhat  different  technique, 
recently  discovered  at  Harwell  near  Abingdon,  now  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum.  The  Harwell  design  was  precisely  imitated  on  a  minute 
gold  brooch  found  long  ago  at  Amiens  by  Sir  Arthur  Evans,  also  in 
the  Ashmolean,  evidently  the  work  of  a  skilled  Merovingian  jeweller, 
hardly  earlier  than  the  mid  or  late  sixth  century.  At  Highdown 
(Worthing  Museum  19)  the  ends  of  the  scrolls  disappeared,  leaving 
six  open  triangles,  with  dots  still  in  their  centre.  In  Warwickshire, 
perhaps  influenced  by  the  Kentish  wedge-style  brooches  of  the  mid 
sixth  century,  the  ends  of  the  Highdown  triangles  were  closed,  and  a 
considerable  variety  of  patterns  of  six  triangles  or  petals  became 
popular  among  the  large  applied  saucer  brooches  of  Warwickshire, 
Northamptonshire  and  Kempston  towards  the  end  of  the  century. 

Another  very  complicated  adaptation  of  Mitcham  201  had  a  long 
life  (Fig.  7,  B,  identical  brooches  from  Bishopstone  and  from  a 
recently  discovered  cemetery  at  Lyminge,  Kent,  in  Maidstone 
Museum,  with  parallels  at  Barrington  "B,"  near  Cambridge,  found 
with  a  late  sixth-century  wrist  clasp,  and  on  a  fragment  from 
Howletts,  near  Canterbury,  in  the  British  Museum).  It  reappears  in 
the  Book  of  Durrow  in  late  sixth-  or  seventh-century  Ireland;  its 
essentials  are  reproduced  on  a  variety  of  pewter  ornaments  of 
Christian  Saxon  England,  and  on  panel  Cl  of  the  great  silver 
ornament  called  the  Fuller  Brooch,  of  the  mid  or  late  Saxon  period 
{Dark  Age  Britain,  pi.  XX,  p.  174,  cf.  p.  175). 

Yet  another  adaptation  was  to  turn  the  dots  and  scrolls  of 
Mitcham  201  into  eyes  and  eyebrows,  giving  a  comic  effect  that 
recalls  the  "Mr.  Chad"  face,  familiar  in  wartime  England.  The  most 
popular  variety,  called  "Maltese  Cross"  (Fig.  6,  E),  is  very  localized, 
with  eight  examples  from  Kempston  near  Bedford,  ten  from  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge,  and  isolated  examples  at 
Kettering  in  Northamptonshire  and  Frilford  in  Berkshire.  Fig.  6,  F, 
from  Fairford,  near  Cirencester,  is  an  even  more  imaginative  develop- 
ment. Two  of  the  "Maltese  Cross"  brooches  (Linton  Heath  72,  near 
Cambridge,  and  Lakenheath,  just  across  the  Suffolk  border)  were 
found  with  great  square-headed  brooches  of  the  mid  or  late  sixth 
century. 

1  Ant.  J.,  XIII,  241,  pi.  xxxvi/,  cf.  g  (Highdown). 
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The  scroll  or  floriate  cross  brooches  are  a  Surrey  type  which 
reached  to  Highdown  and  spasmodically  to  Wessex,  where  they  were 
later  widely  imitated  and  adapted.  Their  Wessex  equivalent  placed 
the  emphasis  on  a  leg  motif.  They  begin  in  Sussex.  Fig.  9,  A,  from 
Alfriston,  is  clearly  a  direct  imitation  of  the  Luton  brooch  (Fig.  6,  B), 
imaginatively  or  perhaps  unintelhgently  copied.  Fig.  9,  B,  which  may 
be  termed  "Leg  Centre,"  is  plainly  inspired  by  it.  One  example 
comes  from  Selmeston,  a  mile  from  Alfriston,  now  in  Lewes  Museum. 
These  are  the  only  two  "leg"  brooches  of  any  kind  in  Sussex,  but 
there  are  half  a  dozen  duplicates  of  the  Selmeston  brooch  in  the 


A.     Alfriston,  Sussex. 


B.     Broughton  Poggs,  Oxon. 


C.     Long  Wittenham,  Berks. 
Fig.  9.     Saucer-brooch  designs,  (t) 

middle  Thames  cemeteries  and  one  of  them,  Abingdon  118,  was 
buried  with  a  close  duplicate  of  the  Croydon  "Scroll  Face"  brooch 
(Fig.  7,  A) .  The  whole  group  is  probably  of  much  the  same  date,  the 
first  half  of  the  sixth  century,  perhaps  its  second  quarter,  for  it  led 
to  fanciful  whirligigs  of  legs,  found  in  Worcestershire  and  War- 
wickshire as  well  as  the  middle  Thames;  one  of  them,  with  wild 
legs  like  a  spider,  was  found  at  Luton  with  a  great  square-head  of  the 
mid-sixth  century  or  later.  These  brooches  are  confined  to  Wessex, 
but  the  brooch  of  Fig.  9,  C,  styled  "Leg  and  Stroke,"  seems  an 
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attempt  to  rationalize  the  chaos  of  the  "Leg  centre"  and  its  wilder 
derivatives.  There  are  half  a  dozen  almost  identical  specimens  on 
the  Middle  Thames,  at  Ewell  in  Surrey,  Hanwell  in  Middlesex  and 
Northfleet  in  Kent.  None  of  them  is  clearly  dated,  but  they  seem 
scarcely  earlier  than  the  "Leg  centres,"  for  they  are  large  brooches, 
between  4  and  5  cm.  in  diameter,  set  in  complex  borders  exactly 
matched  on  the  "Star"  type  brooches  of  the  mid  or  late  sixth  century 
(see  below),  and  one  of  them  (Abingdon  C29)  was  buried  above  and 
after  an  early  sixth-century  burial.  Ewell  is  the  only  Surrey  example. 
The  remainder  of  the  Mitcham  saucer  brooches  call  for  less 
comment.  The  sharply  cut  "Star  of  David"  from  grave  221  is 
unique  in  England,  but  is  closely  matched  by  a  brooch  from  Germany, 
Galgenberg  inhumation  18,  found  with  an  urn  and  an  "Armbrust- 
fibel"  ancestral  to  the  fifth  century  equal-arm  types,  both  of  types 
common  in  Germany  but  not  found  in  England.  The  inference  is 
that  the  Galgenberg  brooch  was  buried  well  before  the  migration  to 
England.  Its  Mitcham  duplicate  ought  therefore  to  have  belonged 
to  the  earliest  settlers.  The  design  is  late  Roman,  cf.  for  example  a 
silver  fragment  from  the  Coleraine  hoard,  (D.A.B.,  113,  Fig.  21  B, 
British  Museum,  Guide  to  .  .  .  Roman  Britain,  (1922),  p.  74,  Fig.  96). 
The  star  with  five  blunted  points  from  grave  1 1  is  closely  matched 
at  Brighthampton  in  Oxfordshire;  similar  brooches  with  a  more 
elaborate  border  have  been  found  at  Luton,  at  East  Shefford,  and 
twice  at  Frilford  in  Berkshire,  and  brooches  with  the  same  design, 
applied  in  a  different  technique  and  with  a  raised  wavy  border,  at 
Ishp  in  Northamptonshire.  None  of  them  has  dateable  associations, 
though  they  seem  typologically  no  later  than  the  finely  chiselled 
sharp-pointed  stars  common  in  Wessex;  two  of  these  are  dated; 
one  from  Guildown,  grave  116,  was  found  with  a  great  square-head 
(Leeds,  Corpus,  B2,  76,  there  wrongly  described  as  from  grave  46), 
and  another  from  Newport  Pagnell  in  Buckinghamshire  was  buried 
with  a  glass  claw-beaker,  (Harden,  II  C2) ;  both  associations  are  of 
the  mid  to  late  sixth  century.  Mitcham  1 1  might  therefore  perhaps 
be  about  the  middle  years  of  the  century.  A  brooch  somewhat  like 
Mitcham  222  was  found  in  grave  210  at  Guildown,  with  Kentish 
square-heads  not  earlier  than  the  second  quarter  of  the  sixth 
century.  There  is  a  very  close  parallel  at  Fairford.  The  brooch 
from  grave  208  contains  a  medley  of  broken-down  animal 
limbs.  Such  ornment  is  the  most  consistent  feature  of  the  great 
square-headed  brooches  of  the  middle  and  late  sixth  century, 
and  is  reproduced  in  limitless  different  varieties  of  saucer  brooches, 
found  all  over  the  country,  but  especially  popular  in  the  midlands, 
of  much  the  same  date.  The  striking  ornament  of  the  human  face 
from  grave  128  is  unique.  Its  history  is  however  fairly  clear.  The 
elements  of  the  human  face  appear  sometime  in  the  fifth  century  on 
a  diminutive  copy  of  the  saucer  brooch,  commonly  called  the 
"Button  brooch."  The  earliest  dated  specimens  are  from  Droxford, 
in  Hampshire,  found  with  a  rather  late-looking  five-scroll  brooch, 
and  from  Alfriston,  grave  62,  found  with  the  brooch  of  Fig.  9,  C;  but 
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the  button  brooch  certainly  persisted  through  the  sixth  century, 
and  occasionally  reached  the  size  of  a  small  saucer  brooch.  Some 
time  after  the  middle  of  the  century  it  occurred  to  some  artist  at 
Stratford-on-Avon  (Alveston)  to  solder  a  button  brooch  upon  the 
raised  central  stud  of  a  medley  brooch;  thereafter,  half  a  dozen 
brooches  from  Gloucestershire  and  Wessex  leave  out  the  clumsy 
stud,  and  place  a  human  face  as  the  central  roundel  of  a  medley 
brooch;  examples  are  from  Fairford  (Arch.,  LXIII,  170,  pi.  xxvi  4; 
Akerman,  Remains  of  Pagan  Saxondom,  37,  pi.  xix  4)  and  Oddington 
near  Stroud  (Gentleman's  Magazine,  1787,  292,  pi.  ii,  Fig.  9). 

These  brooches  are  very  late,  not  earlier  than  the  late  sixth  century, 
and  the  Mitcham  ornament  probably  belongs  somewhere  in  the 
second  half  of  the  century.  In  conception,  it  strikingly  recalls  the 
bow  of  a  square-head  brooch  from  Bifrons  (cf.  page  80  above),  but 
the  style  is  so  different  that  it  would  be  idle  to  argue  which  came 
first.  The  Mitcham  ornament  derives  from  the  saucer  and  the  button- 
brooch:  the  Bifrons  roundel  does  not. 

As  well  as  the  complete  brooches,  grave  206  contained  the  base 
of  an  applied  brooch  exactly  similar  to  those  of  graves  201  and  205. 
Two  much  larger  bases  survived  in  grave  61,  over  2  in.  wide,  perhaps 
with  traces  of  a  punched  applique,  now  lost.  As  a  general  rule, 
saucer  brooches  grew  larger,  with  more  and  more  elaborate  borders, 
as  the  sixth  century  advanced;  bases  of  this  size  and  shape  are 
commonly  associated  with  the  larger  "medley"  types  of  the  second 
half  of  the  century.  The  ten-scroll  cast  brooch  from  the  same  grave 
(p.  83  above)  is  not  much  earlier. 

The  Mitcham  saucer  brooches  run  through  from  the  fifth  century 
to  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  century.  Throughout,  the  brooches 
are  paralleled  in  Wessex,  and  for  the  most  part  in  Sussex.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Saxons  of  Mitcham  maintained  contact  throughout, 
by  trade  or  intermarriage  or  both,  with  the  peoples  of  the  Icknield 
Way  and  of  the  middle  Thames.  But  within  the  pagan  period  the 
nature  of  those  contacts  changed.  Of  two  fifth-century  brooches,  one, 
(221),  is  unique  in  England,  but  the  other,  (66),  is  of  a  type  common 
to  all  Saxon  areas.  Both  brooches  point  to  a  homeland  by  the  Elbe 
and  the  Weser,  not  in  Frisia  or  the  Danish  peninsula.  But  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixth  century  it  is  otherwise.  The  four1  burials 
which  seem  to  belong  to  this  period,  201,  205,  206  and  222,  all 
incidentally  very  close  to  one  another,  contain  a  brooch  of  a  local 
type,  which  spreads  only  incidentally  up  the  Thames  into  Wessex. 
In  contrast,  the  popular  brooch  of  contemporary  Wessex,  the  "Leg" 
type,  is  not  found  at  Mitcham,  and  occurs  only  once  in  Surrey. 
Contact  with  Wessex  there  was,  but  not  very  much.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  century  the  distribution  is  different  again.  North  of  the 
Thames,  saucer  brooches  were  extremely  numerous,  executed  in  a 
wide  variety  of  ingenious,  and  usually  localized,  designs.  At 
Mitcham  they  are  relatively  few  and  none  of  them  are  local;  in  the 

1  The  Merton  brooch,  if  it  came  from  Mitcham,  would  probably  make  a  fifth. 
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four  or  five  burials  (61,  128,  208,  and  perhaps  11),  all  are  individual 
specimens  of  types  at  home  north  of  the  Thames.  They  are  either 
alien  types  or  imitations  thereof.  A  native  style  no  longer  existed, 
and  the  products  of  Wessex  craftsmen  are  all  that  is  found. 

Small-long  Brooches.   (Plates  IX-X.) 

45f  Silvered  brooch,  6-4  cm.  (2\  in.)  long,  found  on  the  left  collar 
bone.  Sub-rectangular  head-plate  with  notches  at  the 
bottom,  short  fat  bow  with  flattened  centre,  circular  centre 
piece  with  short  wide  lozenge  below,  ending  in  hammer- 
head foot,  the  edges  of  the  whole  brooch  punched  with 
crescent-shaped  indentations.  Cambridge  Museum  54.383; 
Arch.  LX,  55,  Fig.  7=Sy.A.C.  XXI,  8,  Fig.  7. 

Leeds  (Arch.,  XCI,  26)  includes  the  brooch  with  his  class 
of  "cross-pattee  derivatives,"  with  square-topped  head-plates 
and  lappets,  comparing  his  Fig.  16^,  but  notes  the  "advanced 
stage  of  lozenge-shaped  foot"  (p.  36). 

In  the  same  grave  were  a  set  of  belt-fittings!  and  a  bone 
combf. 
107f  Pair  of  bronze  brooches,  5-7  cm.  (2£  in.)  long,  one  on  each 
collar-bone.  Rectangular  head-plate,  foot  imitating  the 
outline  of  a  square-headed  brooch,  punched  with  five  dots 
and  circles  on  the  head-plate,  six  on  the  foot.  Cambridge 
Museum  54.376,  not  previously  illustrated. 

The  type,  most  closely  paralleled  at  Bifrons  near  Canterbury 
(Leeds,  Arch.,  XCI,  p.  41,  Fig.  25a=Baldwin  Brown,  p.  245, 
pi.  xxxiv  9),  Croydon,  (Leeds,  ibid.,  Fig.  25tf),  and  Guildown 
(Leeds,  ibid.,  p.  64,  Fig.  34c=Sy.A.C,  XXXIX,  p.  22, 
Fig.  6),  derives  from  the  square-headed  brooch,  whether  the 
widespread  large  variety  or  the  small  Kentish  brooch,  and  is 
hardly  likely  to  be  earlier  than  the  mid-sixth  century.  The 
type  is  not  common. 

There  were  no  other  objects  in  the  grave. 
112|  Two  photographs  of  the  skeleton,  as  found,  together  with  a 
rough  pencil  sketch  beside  one  of  them  in  the  field  notebook, 
identify  this  brooch,  found  on  the  left  shoulder  of  the  skele- 
ton, with  Cambridge  Museum  54.377a,  not  previously  pub- 
lished, a  stubby  ugly  brooch  4-3  cm.  (If  in.)  long,  with 
oblong  head-plate,  very  wide  short  bow,  with  squared  projec- 
tions above  a  curved  centre  piece,  above  a  small  oblong  foot. 
The  edges  of  the  head-plate  and  the  foot  are  decorated  with 
faintly  stamped  double  circles. 

The  brooch  is  best  matched,  though  not  very  closely,  by 
Leeds,  Arch.,  XCI,  64,  Fig.  34h,  from  Driffield,  Yorkshire;  it 
certainly  however  belongs  to  the  same  general  class  of 
imitations  of  square-headed  brooches  as  that  from  grave  107. 

In  the  same  grave  were  a  small  knife,  the  remains  of  a  purse  or 
bag,  and  a  kidney-shaped  bronze  platej. 
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]  16|  Silvered  brooch,  now  4-5  cm.  (If  in.)  long,  foot  missing,  on 
right  collar-bone.  Square  head-plate,  with  a  half  panel  in  its 
centre,  and  roughly  faceted  bow,  the  head-plate  decorated 
with  a  border  of  stamped  circles.  Cambridge  Museum  410^, 
not  previously  published.  The  brooch  is  quite  closely 
paralleled  at  Mitchell's  Hill,  Icklingham,  north  Suffolk 
(Leeds,  Arch.,  XCI,  p.  33,  Fig.  206),  and  the  type  certainly 
imitates  the  cruciform  brooches.  It  is  common  in  north 
Suffolk  and  rare  elsewhere. 

In  the  same  grave,  the  richest  in  the  cemetery,  were  a  disc 
broochf,  a  flat  ringt,  perhaps  part  of  a  belt-fastening, 
five  beads,  a  needle-casef,  the  contents  of  a  bag  or  pursef 
and  a  fragment  of  a  great  square-headed  broochf,  which 
dates  the  grave  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  century. 
143f  "Two  bronze  cruciform  or  short  square-headed  brooches, 
tinned,  one  at  the  right  elbow,  one  loose  in  the  surrounding 
mould,"  in  the  field  notebook,  probably  refers  to  the  pair 
Cambridge  Museum  54.382,  (not  previously  published),  the 
only  pair  of  brooches  in  the  Cambridge  collection  whose 
grave  number  is  not  otherwise  known. 

3-25  cm.  (2|  in.)  long,  the  brooches  are  identical  with  that  from 
grave  45,  save  that  the  head-plate  is  more  nearly  rectangular, 
and  the  pattern  round  the  edges  was  made  with  a  small 
oblong,  and  not  a  crescent-shaped,  punch. 

In  the  same  grave  was  a  small  knife,  with  traces  of  a  sheath. 
I94f  Pair  of  gilt  brooches,  6-4  cm.  (2  J  in.)  long,  one  broken,  position 
in  grave  not  stated.  Small  square  head-plate,  with  a  hole 
at  each  corner;  the  bottom  two  holes  opened  at  the  bottom 
ends,  two  diagonals  scratched  across  the  head-plate;  a  long 
narrow  faceted  bow,  as  on  cruciforms  of  Aberg  group  II, 
ending  in  a  shovel  foot.  The  head-plate  and  foot  are 
decorated  with  a  double  crescent  stamp.  Cambridge  Museum 
54.403,  P.S.A.2  XXVIII,  231,  Fig.  16;  Leeds,  Arch.,  XCI, 
27,  Fig.  15c  (where  the  drawing  of  the  stamp  should  be 
amended) . 

Leeds  regards  the  type  as  derived  from  a  cross  with  splayed 
head  and  arms,  heraldically  known  as  "cross  pattee,"  the 
perforations  being  survivals  of  the  intervals  between  arms 
and  head  of  the  cross.  The  type  is  widespread  in  the 
Cambridge  region  and  among  the  middle  Angles,  with 
isolated  examples  in  the  Humber  area,  and  at  Bidford-on- 
Avon  in  Warwickshire. 
I95f  Small  gilt  brooch,  about  3-3  cm.  (ly%  in.)  long,  with  small 
square  head-plate  and  sharp  shoulders,  terminating  in  a 
ribbed  double  hammer-headed  foot,  with  punched  decora- 
tion on  the  head-plate  and  in  the  centre.  P.S.A.,2  XXVIII, 
231,  Fig.  la;  Leeds,  Arch.,  XCI,  64,  Fig.  34**,  present 
whereabouts  not  known. 

The  brooch  is  an  imitation  of  the  small  Kentish  square-headed 
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brooches,  of  the  same  general  type  as  the  brooch  from  grave 
112. 
No  other  objects  were  reported  from  the  grave,  which  contained 
two  bodies,  one  of  them  a  youth  or  child. 

231 1  Gilt  brooch,  6-4  cm.  [2\  in.)  long,  oblong  head-plate  with 
projecting  top,  with  four  holes  at  the  corners  opened  at  the 
edges,  tapered  bow  and  shovel  foot,  head-plate  and  foot 
decorated  with  double  crescent  stamp.  Cambridge  Museum 
54-402,  not  previously  published. 
The  type  is  named  by  Leeds  from  the  heraldic  figure  "cross 
potent,"  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  from  the  "cross 
pattee"  derivatives.  The  brooch  is  quite  closely  paralleled 
by  his  typologically  earliest  example  {Arch.,  XCI,  17, 
Fig.  8a)  from  Sarre  in  Thanet,  but  is  primarily  at  home  in  the 
same  area  as  the  brooch  of  grave  194. 

232f  Gilt  brooch,  6-7  cm.  (2f  in.)  long,  square  head-plate  with 
milled  edge  and  four  holes  at  the  corners,  rounded  bow, 
and  shovel  foot,  stamped  on  head  and  foot  with  a  dot  in  a 
double  circle,  foreshortened  on  the  head-plate  to  give  a  half 
or  three-quarters  of  a  circle.  Cambridge  Museum  54.404, 
not  previously  published. 
The  brooch  is  of  the  same  general  type  as  that  from  grave  194, 
with  the  same  distribution,  the  head-plate  being  most 
closely  paralleled  at  Haslingfield,  Cambridge  (Arch.,  XCI, 
27,  Fig.  156). 

233f  Gilt  brooch,  6-7  cm.  (2f  in.)  long,  square  head-plate  with  three 
holes,  one  in  the  middle  of  each  side,  opened  to  the  edges, 
rounded  bow  and  shovel  foot  with  rounded  corners,  stamped 
on  foot  and  head  with  a  dot  in  double  circle,  foreshortened 
as  on  brooch  232.  Cambridge  Museum  54.406,  not  previously 
published. 
The  use  of  three  instead  of  four  notches  is  very  rare,  but 
the  brooch  clearly  belongs  to  the  same  general  type  as  brooch 
231,  and  the  two  might  have  come  from  the  same  grave. 

234|  Roughly  fashioned  bronze  brooch,  6-2  cm.  (2^  in.)  long,  with 
small  square  head-plate,  rounded  bow,  lappets  with  rounded 
edges,  and  long  foot  tapering  to  a  wedge  shape.  Cambridge 
Museum  54.405,  not  previously  published. 
The  brooch  is  not  easily  paralleled  (cf.  Leeds,  Arch.,  XCI,  64, 
Fig.  34^,  for  the  basic  shape) ;  the  lappets  and  long  thin  foot 
suggest  that  the  maker  had  seen  sixth-century  cruciform 
brooches  with  lappets,  while  the  rounded  edges  of  the  lappets 
suggest  that  he  had  also  seen  great  square-headed  brooches. 
The  brooch  is  presumably  the  work  of  a  local  craftsman. 


The   small-long  brooches   defy   historical   classification.     Though 
certain  types  can  be  isolated  and  named,  and  the  ancestry  of  certain 
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elements  determined,  their  date  remains  obscure.  Some  examples 
have  been  found  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  though  in  far  smaller 
numbers  than  in  England;  many  of  these  are  of  types  which  may 
fairly  be  claimed  as  ancestral  to  the  English  varieties,  or  as  parallel 
developments.  In  England,  no  small-long  brooch  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered in  a  clearly  fifth-century  burial,  while  an  appreciable  number 
have  been  found  buried  with  later  cruciform  brooches,  or  with 
square-headed  brooches  of  the  sixth  century.  Though  isolated 
examples  may  prove  to  be  earlier,  it  is  at  present  well  to  regard  the 
brooch  as  in  the  main  a  sixth-century  development,  originating  as  a 
cheap  imitation  of  the  cruciform  brooch.  Of  the  Mitcham  brooches, 
those  from  graves  45,  143  and  234  seem  to  copy  developed  sixth- 
century  forms,  while  grave  116  is  certainly  a  burial  of  the  late  sixth 
century.  The  brooches  from  graves  107,  112  and  196  imitate  square- 
headed  brooches,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  much  before  the  middle 
of  the  century.  Less  can  be  said  of  the  date  of  the  "cross-pattee," 
and  "cross-potent"  types;  some  might  possibly  be  earlier  in  the 
century,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  are. 

Their  distribution  is  however  somewhat  easier  to  assess.  Most  of 
the  main  types  of  small-long  brooch  are  in  some  way  or  other 
represented.  The  most  notable  absentee  is  the  "trefoil-headed" 
class,  imitating  the  "battle-axe"  cruciform  brooches  that  mark  the 
transition  from  Aberg's  group  IV  to  his  group  V  (Anglo-Saxons  in 
England,  pp.  48-9,  Figs.  80-82).  They  date  well  after  the  middle  of 
the  century.  These  "trefoil-headed"  brooches  are  virtually  hrnited 
to  the  Cambridge  region,  the  Midlands  and  Lincolnshire  (Leeds, 
Arch.,  XCI,  15,  Fig.  7).  The  types  represented  at  Mitcham  have  two 
clearly  marked  distribution  areas;  the  panelled  and  heraldically 
named  types  of  graves  116,  195,  231,  232  and  233  are  paralleled  in 
the  Cambridge  area,  among  the  middle  Angles  and  about  the  Humber ; 
those  which  copy  square-headed  brooches,  whether  Kentish  or 
otherwise,  from  graves  107,  112,  196  and  234  are  found  south  of  the 
Thames  and  in  the  Cambridge  region.  The  two  areas  are  sharply 
demarcated,  meeting  only  in  the  Cambridge  region,  at  Bidford-on- 
Avon,  and  in  Kent  and  Surrey.  These  distributions  are  as  exclusive 
as  are  those  of  the  great  square-headed  brooches  (p.  130). 


Disc-Brooches.  (Plate  XL) 
16f  Tinned  brooch,  3-3  cm.  (l^  in.)  diameter,  found  on  right 
collar-bone.  Raised  central  boss,  surrounded  by  concentric 
grooves  and  circles  of  round  and  S-shaped  punch-marks. 
Cambridge  Museum  54.386,  Arch.,  LX,  52,  Fig.  3=Sy.A.C, 
XXI,  6,  Fig.  3,  P.  Croydon  N.H.  &  5.S.,  VIII,  pi.  ix,  p.  128. 
The  design  is  fairly  closely  paralleled  at  East  Shefford,  Berks., 

British  Museum,  1893,  7-16,  60. 
Nothing  else  was  found  in  the  grave. 
1 1 1  f  "Two  disc-brooches  on  breast,"  field  notebook  and  photograph. 
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These  are  presumably  Cambridge  Museum  54.390,  not 
previously  published,  the  only  pair  of  disc-brooches  in  the 
collection,  3-3  cm.  (ly\-  in.)  diameter,  with  fifteen  ringed 
circles  punched  round  the  circumference,  and  a  single  hole 
punched  off  centre  in  the  middle  of  the  brooch. 

The  design  is  common,  cf.  e.g.  East  Shefford,  British  Museum 
1893,  7-16,  67. 

In  the  same  grave  was  a  black  earthenware  potf. 
Il6f  Brooch,  diameter  3-3  cm.  (lj^-  in.),  found  on  the  left  collar 
bone.    Roughly  worked,  with  circular  grooves  and  circles  of 
punched    semicircles    and    S-shaped    stamps.     Cambridge 
Museum  410c,  not  previously  published. 

In  the  same  grave  were  a  short-long  broochf,  a  flat  ring-brooch 
or  belt-fastenerf,  five  beads,  a  needle-casef,  the  contents  of  a 
bag  or  pursef  and  a  fragment  of  a  great  square-headed 
broochf  dating  the  grave  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  century. 
229f  Tinned  brooch,  diameter  2-6  cm.  (1  in.),  found  on  the  breast. 
Comparatively  finely  worked,  with  five  sets  of  concentric 
circles  incised.  London  Museum  34.67/2,  London  and  the 
Saxons,  p.  131,  Fig.  14,  2,  p.  130. 

The  type  is  common ;  a  somewhat  similar  brooch  was  found  at 
Brighthampton,  Oxfordshire,  grave  51,  with  a  great  square- 
headed  brooch  (Leeds,  Corpus  B3,  76)  of  the  mid  or  late  sixth 
century. 

In  the  same  grave  were  a  long  bronze  pinf,  part  of  a  flat  ring- 
brooch  or  belt-fastenerf ,  a  bucklef,  knife,  and  ringf. 
196f  and  235f  Tinned  brooch,  3-4  cm.  (If  in.)  diameter,  with  nine 
ringed  circles  round  the  circumference  and  one  in  the  centre. 
Cambridge  Museum  54.401a,  not  previously  published.  The 
design  is  common. 

Finely  worked  brooch,  2-8  cm.  (1J  in.),  with  a  central  per- 
foration and  evenly  spaced  finely  etched  concentric  circles. 
Cambridge  Museum  4016. 

There  are  almost  identical  brooches  from  Luton  and  East 
Shefford. 

One  or  other  of  these  brooches  is  presumably  196:  there  is  no 
information  on  the  provenance  of  the  other. 


Disc-brooches  are  even  harder  to  date  than  small-long  brooches; 
the  simple  types  evidently  had  a  long  life  with  little  change,  using 
elementary  patterns  found  on  many  kinds  of  objects  in  many  different 
civilizations.  The  brooch  is  rare  on  the  Continent,  and  is  not  normally 
found  in  clearly  fifth-century  burials  in  England.  The  dateable 
burials  in  which  it  occurs  are  sixth-century  in  England,  and  most  of 
them,  as  at  Mitcham,  of  the  late  sixth  century. 

The  area  of  its  distribution  is  however  clearly  defined  (Leeds, 
Arch.,  XCI,  50,  Fig.  30) ;  apart  from  two  strays  around  the  Hum  ber, 
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it  is  found  south  and  east  of  the  Avon  and  Ouse.  But,  of  some  250 
examples  listed  by  Leeds,  nearly  half,  119,  came  from  the  upper  and 
middle  Thames,  seventy-one  of  them  from  the  two  cemeteries  of 
Abingdon  and  Long  Wittenham,  and  another  forty-one  from  the 
cemeteries  of  the  Cambridge  region.  The  brooch  is  clearly  charac- 
teristic of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  areas. 


Flat  Ring-Brooches.   (Plate  XII.) 

H6f  Flat  bronze  disc  with  large  central  hole,  found  on  the  middle 
of  the  stomach.  External  diameter  3-9  cm.  (1^-  in.),  internal 
diameter  1-7  cm.  (y^  in.),  ornamented  with  eleven  ringed 
circles,  and  with  double  crescent  punching  round  the  outer 
circumference,  stabbed  dots  round  the  inner  circumference, 
with  a  single  perforation  near  the  inner  circumference. 
Cambridge  Museum  4106,  not  previously  published. 
Rather  less  than   half    a    smaller    similar    disc,   Cambridge 

Museum  410a  ix. 
Such  discs  are  fairly  common,  with  or  without  a  brooch  pin. 
The  position  in  which  this  was  found  suggests  that  it  may 
have  been  a  belt-fastener;  the  date  of  the  grave,  which  also 
contained  a  small-longf  and  a  disc-broochf,  is  of  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century. 

1 17     "Ring  brooch,"  type  and  whereabouts  unknown. 

229 f  Rather  less  than  half  of  a  disc  similar  to  116,  London  Museum 
34/67.3,  found  above  the  left  hip.  External  diameter  about 
4-8  cm.  (If  in.),  internal  diameter  about  1-2  cm.  (|  in.), 
ornamented  with  ringed  circles  and  double  crescent  stamps, 
with  a  single  perforation  near  the  inner  circumference.  The 
absence  of  a  pin  and  position  in  the  grave  suggests  that  it  was 
here  used  as  a  belt -fastener. 
In  the  same  grave  was  a  disc-broochf,  a  bronze  pinf,  a  buckle, 
knife,  and  ringf. 

Equal-Armed  Brooch.    (Plate  XII.) 

138f  A  delicate  little  equal-armed  brooch,  4-4  cm.  (If  in.)  long, 
found  on  the  left  shoulder.  The  bow  ribbed,  the  ends  tooled 
with  deep-cut  grooves,  swelling  immediately  below  the  bow, 
narrowing,  and  swelling  again  at  the  ends.  Cambridge 
Museum  54.393,  not  previously  published. 
The  shape  derives  from  the  brooches  called  "anseate,"  from 
ansa,  a  handle,  because  they  are  formed  like  drawer-handles. 
The  closest  parallel  is  at  East  Shefford,  British  Museum  1893, 
7-16,  73,  an  almost  identical  brooch,  4*2  cm.  long.  The  bow 
is  0-2  cm.  shorter,  and  there  is  a  slight  difference  in  the 
carving  of  part  of  the  longer  end.  The  workmanship  of  the 
East  Shefford  brooch  is  less  careful,  and  it  may  be  a  copy 
of  the  Mitcham  brooch. 
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The  Great  Square-headed  Brooches.    (Plate  XII.) 

1 1 6"f"  Fragment  of  a  brooch,  pierced,  either  for  suspension  or  for  a 
repair  with  a  rivet,  found  against  a  finger  of  the  left  hand, 
perhaps  part  of  the  contents  of  a  bag  or  purse.  Cambridge 
Museum  54.410,  a,  X;  Leeds,  Corpus,  type  B6,  No.  100.  The 
head-plate  is  surmounted  by  masks,  or  devolved  human 
faces,  of  which  two  survive;  its  inner  panel,  now  lost,  is 
surrounded  by  a  border  of  broken-down  "animal"  ornament ; 
there  is  at  least  one  recognisable  limb. 
Though  the  date  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  earliest  square- 
headed  brooches  in  England  is  disputed  (between  about  the 
limits  of  490  and  530),  there  is  little  disagreement  that 
developed  brooches  such  as  this  are  normally  of  the  middle 
or  late  sixth  century-  A  very  similar  brooch  from  Luton 
(No.  95),  of  the  same  sub-group  was  found  with  a  pair  of 
quite  late  "spiders'  legs"  saucer  brooches  (p.  90  above),  and 
another,  with  similar  masks,  was  found  at  Herpes  in  south- 
western France,  a  cemetery  that  does  not  seem  to  have  come 
into  existence  till  after  Clovis'  conquest  of  the  area  in 
a.d.  507  and  lasts  into  the  seventh  century.  The  brooch  had 
been  used,  broken,  and  the  fragment  pierced;  the  broken 
edges  were  worn  smooth  by  constant  use,  and  the  brooch 
can  hardly  have  been  buried  before  the  last  quarter  of  the 
sixth  century. 
In  the  same  grave  were  a  small-long  brooch "f,  a  disc-broochf, 
a  flat  ring-brooch  or  belt-fastenerf,  five  beads,  a  needle-casef 
and  the  contents  of  a  purse  or  bagf. 

225 f  Small  square-headed  brooch,  found  crossways  on  the  shoulder; 

London  Museum  A20248,  London  and  the  Saxons,  colour 

plate  1,  frontispiece,  Leeds,  Corpus,  Bl,  No.  67  (plate),  mid 

to  late  sixth  century. 

There  were  no  other  objects  in  the  grave. 

Type  B6  is  confined  to  Anglian  areas,  B2  to  Surrey  and  Sussex. 

Traces  of  Brooches 

Stains  on  the  clavicle  in  graves  54,  78,  and  113  probably  represent 
the  remains  of  brooches  of  some  sort,  and  graves  177/179  and  191 
may  also  have  contained  brooches. 

Bronze  Buckles.    (Plate  XIII.) 

38f  Bronze  buckle,  greatest  width  3-4  cm.  (If  in.),  found  by  the 
right  thigh ;  has  the  form  of  two  fishes  mouth  to  mouth,  with 
curled  tails.  Cambridge  Museum  54.385,  Arch.,  LX,  56, 
Fig.  5=Sy.A.C,  XXI,  7,  Fig.  5,  Baldwin  Brown,  IV,  cliv  3, 
cf.  2,  an  almost  exact  parallel  from  Lakenheath  in  north 
Suffolk.  Cambridge  Museum  has  a  third  similar  buckle  of 
uncertain  local  provenance. 
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In  Hull  Museum  (replica  in  Grantham  Museum)  is  a  buckle  of 
very  similar  conception,  of  elongated  shape,  with  heads 
more  like  horses  than  fishes,  and  tails  transformed  to  human 
faces,  decorated  with  knobs  in  the  shape  of  birds.  It  is 
illustrated  in  Arch.  J.,  XCI,  pi.  xxviiift,  and  came  from  an 
extensive  late  Roman  settlement  at  Saltersford  (Little 
Ponton)  in  Lincolnshire.  It  is  exhibited  with  a  knife  of 
Anglo-Saxon  type,  though  everything  else  from  the  site  is 
Roman.  Analogous  buckles  are  known  from  Villa  d'Ancy, 
Aisne,  France  (Album  Caranda,  pi.  74),  Long  Wittenham, 
V.C.H.,  Berks.,  I,  240,  pi.  1,  and  Ash,  Kent,  Col.  Ant.  II, 
161,  pi.  xxvii,  8.  They  have  a  strong  family  resemblance  to 
the  buckles  whose  plates  bear  Kerbschnitt  ornament,  (cf. 
Fig.  5,  p.  82  above),  the  product  of  the  metalsmiths  of  the 
Romano-barbarian  tradition  of  the  frontier  foederati  of  the 
late  fourth  and  early  fifth  century. 

In  the  same  grave  was  a  bronze  finger-ringf  of  late  Roman 
type. 
50f  Bronze  buckle,  4-7  cm.   (If  in.)  long,  in  the  shape  of  a  boar's 
head,    found   at    the   waist.    Cambridge    Museum    54.380, 
Arch.,  LX,  57,  Fig.  U=Sy.A.C,  XXI,  11,  Fig.  11. 

The  buckle  is  of  a  common  type,  specifically  Frankish,  and  in 
England,  Kentish. 

In  the  same  grave  were  two  spearheads  and  a  large  knife. 
125f  "An  inlaid  fragment  decorated  with  a  small  garnet  disc,  backed 
by  a  piece  of  hatched  gold  foil,"  found  by  the  bottom  right 
rib  (field  notebook  and  sketch).  This  object  was  a  strap-end 
or  buckle,  and  is  to  be  identified  with  Cambridge  Museum 
54.378;  the  small  bronze  buckle  numbered  with  it  is  pre- 
sumably the  bottom  portion  of  the  missing  iron  buckle. 
It  is  of  a  shape  and  style  common  in  Kent. 

In  the  same  grave  was  a  very  large  spearhead")". 
133|  Long  openwork  bronze  buckle,  7-4  cm.  (2|  in.)  long,  found 
loose.  Cambridge  Museum  54.394,  not  previously  published. 

The  outline,  shape  and  size  of  the  buckle  are  fairly  well  matched 
at  Kingston  Down,  Kent  (Baldwin  Brown,  III,  pi.  lxxii,  3), 
now  in  Liverpool  Museum.  The  earliest  datable  objects 
from  the  site,  which  produced  the  famous  Kingston  brooch, 
are  of  the  late  sixth  century.  The  open  work  of  the  Kingston 
buckle  is  however  rectangular,  recalling  the  openwork  of 
Saxon  Swastika  and  related  brooches  and  plates,  and  is 
closely  matched  on  a  smaller  similar  buckle  from  Uncleby, 
in  Yorkshire  (Baldwin  Brown,  pi.  lxxii,  6).  The  curving 
work,  and  resulting  kidney  shapes,  of  the  Mitcham  buckle 
may  owe  something  to  the  motifs  of  Celtic  art. 
208f  Small  bronze  buckle,  2-8  cm.  (1|  in.)  wide,  position  in  grave 
not  stated.  London  Museum  A 19889,  London  and  the  Saxons 
p.  122,  Fig.  11,2,  p.  123. 

The  type  is  Frankish,  and   is  almost   exactly  paralleled   at 
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e.g.,    Rhenen    in    Holland    (Glazema-Ypey,    Merovingische 
Ambachtskunst,  pi.  18,  top  right). 
In  the  same  grave  was  an  animal  medley  saucer  broochf  and  an 
iron  knife. 

Iron  Buckles.   (Plate  XIII.) 
llf  Iron  buckle  with  the  stub  of  a  tongue,  Cambridge  Museum 
54.409a;  it  is  presumably  the  "iron  buckle  and  tongue" 
mentioned  in  the  field  notebook. 
In  the  same  grave  were  a  saucer  brooch j  and  a  piece  of  iron. 
44     48|  and  113f  are  the  only  graves  for  which  the  field  notebook 
records    "a   small    iron    buckle."     These    are    presumably 
Cambridge  Museum  54.4096  and  c,  and  Kingston  Museum, 
the  only  other  iron  buckles  in  the  collection. 
In  grave  44  were  a  knife  and  some  beadsf ,  in  grave  48  a  small 
knife,  in  grave  113,  two  spearheads,  strap-end,  boss  and 
knife. 
61     The  field  notebook  records  a  "large  iron  buckle,"  present 

whereabouts  unknown. 
73     Iron  buckle,  with  bronze  studs,  found  at  the  waist,  of  a  similar 
shape  to  the  buckle  of  grave  50,  (field  notebook  and  photo- 
graph of  skeleton  as  found).   A  thin  plate  of  iron  filled  the 
triangular  space.   Present  whereabouts  not  known. 
In  the  same  grave  was  a  sword,  a  conical  shield-bossf ,  an  iron 
ring,  and  a  knife. 
125     "A  leather  covered  piece  of  iron,"  of  open  triangular  shape, 
similar  to  that  of  the  boar's-head  buckles  of  graves  50  an 
73,  (sketch  in  field  notebook)  with  a  large  iron  buckle-loop 
at  the  top  and  a  small  bronze  buckle  below,  found  at  the 
left  of  the  waist.   Present  whereabouts  not  known. 
213f  London  Museum  A20034,  iron  buckle-ring  (London  and  the 

Saxons,  p.  124),  found  with  a  spearhead,  boss  and  knife. 
229  Iron  Buckle,  2-6  cm.  (1  in.)  wide,  London  Museum  34/67.4, 
London  and  the  Saxons,  130,  Fig.  14,  4.  An  X-ray  obtained 
by  Miss  Evison  suggests  that  the  buckle  may  have  been 
inlaid  with  transverse  wires.  {Ant.  J.,  XXXVIII,  242,  pi. 
xxvi.)  In  the  same  grave  were  a  disc-broochf,  ring-brooch 
or  belt-fitting,  as  in  grave  116,  a  pinf,  knife  and  ringf. 
201/229.  2.  Iron  Buckle  of  square  form.  London  Museum  A19798, 
London  and  the  Saxons,  131. 

Traces  of  Buckles 

102     A  bronze  stain  on  the  vertebrae  may  be  the  trace  of  a  buckle. 

183     "Buckles  or  brooches"  were  reported. 

Bronze  Bowl.   (Plate  XXIIIa.) 

230f  Basin  of  thin  beaten  bronze,  10|  in.  wide,  3|  in.  high,  with  an 
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overhanging  rim,  decorated  by  small  punched  bosses.  The 
bowl  originally  stood  on  a  small  pedestal  foot,  whose  traces 
survive  on  the  base. 

A  dozen  or  more  almost  identical  bowls  have  been  found  in 
cemeteries  of  the  early  Iron  Age  in  Greece,1  Italy,2  and  Sicily2  of  the 
seventh  and  sixth  centuries  B.C.,  and  in  Hallstatt  graves  of  the  same 
period  in  Switzerland2  and  Germany.3  In  illustration  they  are 
virtually  indistinguishable,  save  that  they  do  not  seem  to  have  a 
foot.  If  it  were  possible  to  place  one  of  these  bowls  beside  the 
Mitcham  bowl,  other  differences  of  technique  might  become  apparent. 

Somewhat  over  fifty  bowls4  have  been  found  in  Germanic  graves 
of  the  migration  period,  from  the  lands  on  both  banks  of  the  Rhine 
along  its  whole  course,  from  Normandy,  Belgium,  southern  Holland, 
Picardy  and  Switzerland,  from  Saxony,  Thuringia  and  Mecklenburg 
in  the  interior  of  Germany,5  and  from  Norway.6  Wherever  the 
circumstances  of  burial  are  known,  they  come  from  the  graves  of 
warriors,  often  from  single  burials  rather  than  from  cemeteries. 
Found  all  over  the  territories  of  the  Franks,  Alamanni,  Thuringians 
and  Burgundians,  they  are  distributed  considerably  more  widely 
than  most  of  the  objects  found  in  Germanic  graves;  but  they  are 
strikingly  absent  from  the  record  of  the  continental  homeland  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  Frisia,  Hannover  and  Denmark. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  such  bowls  are  found  in  some  numbers 
in  two  overlapping  areas  of  Europe,  at  two  very  different  periods, 
apparently  without  record  of  their  discovery  in  the  thousand  years 
between.7  Only  surmise  can  attempt  to  explain  the  fact.  The 
simplest  supposition  is  that  at  some  date  towards  the  close  of  the 
Roman  period,  when  warriors  again  began  to  demand  metal  bowls, 
some  metalsmith  in  the  overlap  area,  perhaps  on  the  upper  Rhine, 

1  Olympia,  Tafelband  IV,  Tafel  xxxv,  646;  Textband  IV,  94,  with  other 
examples  there  cited. 

2  Dechelette,  Manuel  d'Archeologie,  Premier  Age  du  Fer,  II,  2,  778.  L.  Pareti, 
La  Tomba  Regolini-Galassi,  (Caere),  1947,  Tav.  XXII,  210-214  (five  bowls); 
Randall-Mclver,  Villanovians  and  Early  Etruscans,  1924,  pi.  45,  p.  246, 
(Poggio  alia  Sala),  etc. 

3  Lindenschmit,  Unserer  Heidnischer  Vorzeit,  V,  Tafel  56,  1033,  with  other 
examples  there  cited. 

4  In  1901,  M.  C.  Barriere-Flavy,  Les  Arts  Industrials  des  peuples  barbares  de  la 
Gaule  du  Vme  au  Vlllme  sidcle,  listed  over  thirty  examples,  cf.  also  Dechelette, 
Revue  Archeologique  XIX,  1912,  101  (examples  from  Alesia  and  elsewhere  in 
Burgundy).   A  score  or  more  have  been  discovered  in  the  last  half-century. 

5  Praehistorische  Zeitschrift,  I,  1909,  379. 

6  Shetelig,  Vestlandsgraver  fra  jernalderen,  1912,  80,  83,  fig.  185. 

7  The  Furfooz  burial  (note  2,  p.  107)  dates  within  the  Roman  period,  but 
comes  from  a  mixed  Gallo-German  cemetery.  The  basin  which  Lindenschmit, 
Handbuch  der  Deutschen  Alterthumskunde,  479  lists  from  the  Roman  fort  at 
Neuwied  (Neiderbieber),  "with  a  Roman  inscription,"  appears  to  come  from 
the  normal  Frankish  occupation  of  the  site,  Mannus,  III,  1911,  25  and  pi.  xi,  3. 
There  are  a  few  Roman  bronze  bowls  with  bosses  on  the  rim ;  but  they  are  in  a 
quite  different  technique,  highly  finished  and  usually  tooled  and  decorated. 
The  Greek,  Hallstatt  and  Germanic  bowls  are  much  more  like  each  other  than 
any  of  them  to  these  precise  products. 
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chanced  upon  one  of  the  ancient  bowls  and  copied  it,  to  find  he  had 
set  a  fashion  which  became  widely  popular  in  succeeding  generations.1 
The  basin-shaped  bowl  is  occasionally  found  in  England;  examples 
include  Alfriston,  Sussex;2  Sawston,  near  Cambridge;3  Queni- 
borough,  Leicestershire;4  Stowting5  and  Ash  (Gilton),6  Kent,  as 
well  as  Mitcham.  The  finds  are  widely  scattered,  as  in  Europe,  but, 
in  proportion  to  the  total  quantity  of  recorded  grave-goods,  they  do 
not  seem  quite  so  numerous. 

The  Mitcham  basin  has  several  times  been  found  in  the  same 
grave  as  an  equally  distinctive  vessel,  the  cauldron  of  the  Croydon 
type  two  or  three  times  in  Norway7,  at  Teterow  in  Mecklenburg8 
a  hundred  miles  north  of  Berlin,  near 
Cambridge,3  and  also  at  Queniborough,4  if, 
as  seems  probable,  the  finds  there  came  from  a 
single  warrior's  grave.  The  Croydon  cauldron 
recalls,  in  a  general  way,  the  metalwork  of 
the  later  Iron  Age.9  Very  similar  vessels 
have  once  or  twice  been  found  with  objects 
certainly  or  probably  of  the  Roman  period.10 
The  very  sharp  profile  with  or  without  lugs  for 

rIGrl,  ™™  Br^«       suspension,  however,  became  popular  only  in 

Cauldron        from         ,.    r.n,      '     ,     .    .,  '        ,      .     r  V.  J  u 

Croydon  (restored)       the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.     Occasionally 

found     in     the    Frankish    and    Alamannic 

Rhineland,  once  or  twice  among  the  continental  Saxons  and  the 

Burgundians,  it  is  common  only  in  Norway,  where  some  scores  have 

been  found;11  there  and  there  only  it  comfortably  outnumbers  the 

Mitcham  bowl.    In  England  several  cauldrons  have  been  found  at 

Long  Wittenham,  Berkshire,12  and  they  have  also  been  discovered 

at  Little  Wilbraham,  near  Cambridge;13  Ixworth,  Suffolk;14  and 

1  A  few  other  kinds  of  object  show  a  similar  distribution  in  time  and  place, 
perhaps  for  the  same  reason;  one  kind  of  double-spiral  wire  clasp  is  also  proper 
to  Dorian  Greece,  Hallstatt  Germany  and  Anglian  Yorkshire.  But  the  individual 
specimens  are  here  much  easier  to  tell  apart. 

2  Sx.A.C,  LVI,  pi.  xiii,  1.   Baldwin  Brown,  IV,  471,  cxvi,  1. 

3  Arch.,  XVIII,  341,  pi.  xxiv-xxv. 

4  Nichols,  History  of  Leicestershire,  I,  opp.  p.  136,  pi.  50. 

5  Baldwin  Brown,  IV,  471,  cxvi,  3. 

6  Arch.,  XXX,  133. 

7  Shetelig,  Vestlandsgraver,  fra  jernalderen  1912,  80,  83,  fig.  185. 

8  Praehistorische  Zeitschrift,  I,  1909,  379. 

9Cf.  e.g.  Baschurch,  Shropshire,  British  Museum,  1906,  11-14,  P.S.A.* 
XXI,  324,  fig.  5;  Austwick,  Yorkshire,  British  Museum,  1954,  7-1,  1.  The 
evolution  is  studied  by  F.  Behn,  Germania,  XX,  1936,  120-7;  cf.  also  C.  F.  C. 
Hawkes,  Aspects  of  Archaeology,  (ed.  W.  F.  Grimes),  1951,  180-2,  referring  to 
J.  Werner,  Marburg  Studien,  1938,  259-267. 

10  Filzen  on  the  Moselle,  Trier er  Zeitschrift,  2,  1927,  Taf.  10,  cited  by  Behn 
and  Hawkes  (note  9  above).  Long  Rake,  Flintshire,  Arch.,  XIV,  275,  pi.  xlix; 
P.S.A.*  XXVII,  80,  fig.  3. 

11  Shetelig,  Falk  and  Gordon,  Scandinavian  Archaeology,  1937,  240;  Shetelig, 
Vestlandsgraver,  cf.  note  7  above;  Norske  Vidensk.  Selsk.  Skrifler,  1929,  6, 
cited  by  Behn,  note  9  above.  12  Arch.,  XXXVIII,  352,  pi.  xviii. 

13  Neville,  Saxon  Obsequies,  pi.  xvi.  14  Ipswich  Museum. 
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Loveden  Hill,  Lincolnshire,1  as  well  as  at  Croydon,  Sawston  and 
Queniborough.  The  English  examples  are  slightly  more  numerous 
than  those  of  the  Mitcham  bowl,  and  almost  as  many  as  those 
recorded  from  the  whole  of  Europe  outside  Norway. 

The  two  vessels  were  clearly  in  use  during  the  same  period,  since 
they  have  half-a-dozen  times  been  found  together.  That  period 
seems  to  cover  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  A  basin  from  grave  4 
at  Furfooz  near  Namur2  is  hardly  later  than  a.d.  400  and  may  be  a 
decade  or  two  earlier;  on  the  other  hand  one  from  the  Liebfrauen- 
kirche  churchyard  at  Worms  on  the  Rhine  came  from  a  Christian 
grave  whose  headstone  survives,  scarcely  earlier  than  the  sixth 
century.3  Of  three  basins  from  Selzen  in  Rheinhesse,4  two  (graves 
7  and  10)  were  found  with  domed  bell-beaker  glasses  of  Harden's 
class  V  b  i,  "typical  of  the  sixth  century,"  and  one  of  them,  (grave  10) 
was  also  accompanied  by  a  pair  of  bow  brooches  whose  comparatively 
simple  linear  ornament  should  put  them  nearer  the  middle  than  the 
end  of  the  century.  The  Teterow5  and  Weimar6  bowls  were  buried 
with  Merovingian  glass  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  centuries,  and  a  recent 
discovery  at  Rhenen  in  Holland7  was  found  with  a  bucket  of  the 
same  general  date.  Grave  28  at  Alfriston  in  Sussex8  contained  a 
basin,  a  great  square-headed  brooch  (Leeds,  Corpus,  Bl,  66)  of  the 
mid  or  late  sixth  century,  a  pair  of  animal  medley  saucer  brooches  of 
the  same  date  and  a  glass  vessel.9 

Rather  fewer  of  the  cauldrons  are  dated.  Two  seem  to  be  Roman.10 
One  from  Norway  was  buried  with  a  fourth-century  brooch,11  and 
one  from  Trebur  in  Rheinhesse12  with  a  glass  vessel  of  the  fifth  or 
early  sixth  century. 

The  present  evidence  suggests  that  two  rare  and  ancient  bowl 
forms  were  revived  towards  the  end  of  the  Roman  period,  and 
attained  a  wide  popularity  in  the  late  fifth  and  early  and  middle 
sixth  centuries.    The  Croydon  cauldron  was  the  prevailing  fashion 

1  Lincoln  Museum,  containing  a  cremation,  as  in  Norway. 

2  J.  A.  Nenquin,  La  Nicropole  de  Furfooz,  53,  found  with  a  glass  bowl  and 
pottery,  probably  of  the  late  fourth  century. 

3  Lindenschmit,  Heidnischer  Vorzeit,  I,  Heft  3,  Tafel  VIII,  "Hie  quiescit 
in  pace  Ludino  qui  vixit  annis  XXX,  titolum  posuit  uxor  Duda,"  with  Chi- 
Rho,  Alpha  and  Omega  and  doves.  There  was  also  a  knife  with  the  burial ;  no 
foot  is  preserved  on  the  bowl.   C.I.L.  XIII,  6257. 

4  W.  and  L.  Lindenschmit,  Das  Germanische  Todtenlager  bei  Selzen,  1848. 
8  Praehistorische  Zeitschrift,  I,  1909,  379. 

6  Cf.  note  5  above  and  instances  there  cited.  The  glass  is  compared  with 
Kisa,  Antike  Glaser  der  Sammlung  Roth,  58. 

7  Glazema-Ypey,  Merovingische  Ambachstkunst,  pi.  28-29. 

8  Cf.  note  2,  p.  106. 

9  Harden,  D.A.B.,  136,  very  hesitatingly  included  the  glass  vessel  with  his 
late  Roman  survivals,  rather  than  with  his  later  pieces.  If  so,  the  vessel 
survived  long.   The  brooches  date  the  grave. 

10  Filzen  on  the  Moselle,  Trier er  Zeitschrift,  2,  1927,  Taf.  10,  cited  by  Behn 
and  Hawkes  (note  9,  p.  106).  Long  Rake,  Flintshire,  Arch.,  XIV,  275,  pi.  xlix; 
P.S.A.*  XXVII,  80,  fig.  3. 

11  Norske  Vidensk.  Selsk.  Skrifter,  1926,  6,  6,  cited  by  Behn,  note  9,  p.  106. 

12  Lindenschmit,  Alterthuemer  Unserer  Heidnischer  Vorzeit,  V,  Tafel  6,  106. 
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in  Norway,  the  Mitcham  bowl  among  the  Franks  and  their  neigh- 
bours. Neither  is  common  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  In  England 
both  types  are  equally  common,  and  both  might  be  the  result  of 
Norwegian  influence,  brought  either  by  traders  or  by  immigrants. 
The  Loveden  bowl,  which  held  a  cremation,  as  in  Norway,  is  perhaps 
more  likely  to  have  been  brought  by  an  immigrant.  There  is  nothing 
to  suggest  that  either  vessel  remained  in  use  in  the  seventh  century 
in  Europe,  while  in  England  none  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the 
same  grave  as  any  of  the  hanging-bowls,  found  in  very  large  numbers 
in  Anglo-Saxon  burials  of  the  very  late  sixth  and  of  the  seventh 
century.1  It  is  possible  that  the  Mitcham  and  Croydon  vessels  were 
the  precursors  of  the  hanging-bowls,  displaced  from  favour  by  the 
new  fashion  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century. 

Miscellaneous  Bronze  ornaments.  (Plate  XIV-XV.) 

Belt-fittings,  45  (cf.  also  Flat  ring-brooches,  p.  101  above) ;  Buckets, 
61,  198;  Clips,  116,  140;  Handles,  205,  209;  Needle-case,  116; 
Pin,  229;  Plates,  112,  140,  193,  210;  Rings,  38,  116,  117,  229; 
Square,  113;  Strips,  209,  229;  Stylus,  140;  Tweezers,  116,  192/3,  223. 

38f  Bronze  finger-ring,  with  the   setting   missing,  late   Roman. 
Cambridge  Museum  385 b. 

A  fifth-century  buckle  |  was  found  in  the  same  grave. 
45f  Set  of  belt  fittings,  photographed  as  found,  the  end-plates  on 
the  opposite  hips,  the  position  of  the  belt  marked  by  bronze 
studs.  Cambridge  Museum  54.383a.  Arch.,  LX,  54,  Fig.  6  = 
Sy.A.C,  XXI,  7,  Fig.  6,  Baldwin  Brown,  III,  358,  pi. 
lxxv  1. 

The  two  central  plates  have  a  red  and  yellow  glass  jewel  in  the 
centre,  the  two  end-plates  stamped  concentric  circles.  All 
four  plates  have  a  stud  encircled  by  a  minute  bronze  ring 
at  each  corner. 

No  very  close  parallel  is  known;  similar  plates,  with  a  quite 
different  ornament,  from  Bifrons  near  Canterbury,  are 
illustrated  by  Baldwin  Brown,  III,  358,  pi.  lxxv  2,  and  the 
inset  glass  jewel  is  a  feature  commonest  in  Kent  and  Sussex. 

In  the  same  grave  was  a  small-long  broochf  and  a  bone  combf . 
61  f  Bronze  binding,  probably  from  a  wooden  bucket,  found  in  the 
mould  above  grave  61.    Cambridge  Museum,  54.388c,  not 
previously  published. 

Grave  61  contained  a  cast  saucer  broochf,  the  bases  of  a  pair  of 
applied  saucer  broochesf ,  and  an  iron  bucklef . 

1  The  Loveden  vessel,  without  suspension  lugs,  came  from  a  part  of  the 
cemetery  whose  other  dateable  graves  are  of  the  seventh  century  and  include 
hanging-bowls;  but  no  dateable  objects  were  found  with  the  burial  itself. 
The  Norwegian  and  German  scholars  cited  above  independently  conclude  that 
in  their  countries  the  vessels  did  not  survive  into  the  seventh  century,  as  also 
does  M.  A.  B6quet,  Annales  Soc.  Arch,  de  Namur,  XIX,  14-15  in  Belgium. 
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1 12f  Kidney-shaped  plate,  3-5  cm.  (If  in.)  wide,  Cambridge  Museum 
54.377a,  found  in  the  grave  fill.  The  terminals  have  a  rough 
resemblance  to  horse-heads.  Similar  "amazon  shield"  or 
"pelta"  plaques  are  sporadically  found,  throughout  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  There  are  four  finely  worked 
examples  in  a  grave  at  Vermand  of  about  a.d.  400,  Baldwin 
Brown,  IV,  551,  pi.  cxlviii,  and  somewhat  similar  plates 
occasionally  occur  on  the  metal  binding  of  grave  buckets. 
The  objects  are  neither  numerous  enough,  nor  clearly 
enough  associated  with  other  objects,  to  allow  any  inference 
on  the  date  or  distribution. 
In  the  same  grave  was  a  small-long  broochf ,  a  bag  or  purse, 
and  a  knife. 

113  A  small  thin  square  of  bronze,  with  two  studs,  sketched 
in  the  field  notebook,  found  at  the  waist,  probably  a 
strap-end. 

116  Bronze  tweezers,  from  an  elaborately  furnished  woman's 
grave.   Cambridge  Museum  54.410a  vii. 

116  Bronze   ring,    perhaps   from   a   purse.     Cambridge    Museum 

54.410a  vii. 
116f  Bronze  needle-case.   Cambridge  Museum  54.410. 
116f  Bronze  Clip.   Cambridge  Museum  54.410a  viii. 

117  Bronze  finger-ring.  Cambridge  Museum  54.372^. 

In  the  same  grave  were  a  necklacef  and  wire  ringf. 
140f  Bronze  stylus.    Cambridge  Museum  54.382,  not   previously 

published. 
140f  Thin  bronze  clip,  found  by  the  right  foot.  Present  whereabouts 

unknown;  illustrated  from  sketch  in  the  field  notebook. 
In  the  same  grave  were  a  bronze  rod,  iron  knife  and  iron 

"stiletto"-)-. 
148     Four  small  plates  near  the  shoulder. 
192/3     Bronze  tweezers,  apparently  from  a  male  grave,  with  sword, 

shield,  sword-knot  beadf,  and  glass  beads.    Perhaps  Cam- 
bridge Museum  54.413. 
193f  Cambridge   Museum   54.398  is  presumably  one  of  the  two 

"silver"  plates  found  with  a  sword  in  this  grave.    It  is  of 

tinned  bronze,  4-3  by  2-2  cm. 
198     Rim,  perhaps  of  a  bucket,  whereabouts  unknown. 
205 f  Bronze  link  or  handle,  whose  loop  is  considerably  worn  by 

swinging  on  a  chain.   London  Museum  A19847.  London  and 

the  Saxons,  p.  119,  Fig.  10,  2,  p.  120. 
209|  Reused  Roman  key-handle.  London  Museum  A 19900.  London 

and  the  Saxons,  p.  122,  Fig.  11,  3,  p.  123. 
209f  Two  pierced  and  decorated  bronze  strips,   possibly  from  a 

purse  or  bag  similar  to  that  in  grave  49.    London  Museum 

A19901-2.  London  and  the  Saxons,  p.  122 
210     Bronze    plate,    London    Museum    A19916,    London    and   the 

Saxons,  p.   123,  Fig.  114,  whose  shape  recalls  the  feet  of 

cruciform  brooches  of  the  mid-sixth  century. 
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223f  Broken  bronze  tweezers.    London  Museum  A20221.    London 

and  the  Saxons,  p.  128. 
229     Pierced  and  decorated  bronze  strip,   similar  to  grave  209. 

London  Museum  34/67.5. 
229f  Bronze  ring.  London  Museum  34/67.6,  catalogued  as  "ferrule." 
229|  Elaborately    tooled    "Klapperschnuck"    pin,    6|    in.    long. 

Fifth  century  parallels  exist  at  Alfriston. 

Bronze  Coins 
57     Small  coin  of  Constantius  II  ((Gloria  Exercitus) ;  found  above  the 

right  breast.   Cambridge  Museum  54.408. 
116    Two  pierced  coins,   found  among  what  were  probably  the 

contents  of  a  purse  or  bag.   Cambridge  Museum  54.410a  vi. 

"Chatelaine" 
49f  Archcelogia,  LX,  56,  Fig.  9.  Cambridge  Museum  4096.  "It 
consisted  of  three  pairs  of  bronze  rods,  each  2  in.  in  length, 
wound  round  with  a  strip  of  material,  and  hanging  from  a 
small  triangular  plate  of  bronze,  with  eyelet  holes  for  attach- 
ment to  the  garment.  These  rods  were  not  connected,  and 
were  perhaps  sewn  on  to  the  material.  The  latter  was  in 
several  layers,  including  one  of  canvas-like  texture.  The 
pad  at  the  lower  end  suggested  a  leathern  surface.  Small 
pieces  of  iron  covered  with  material  appeared  to  have 
formed  side  attachments." 
The  object  lay  between  the  legs.  It  was  unique  in  1908,  and 
in  fifty  years  nothing  similar  has  been  identified.  However, 
some  comparable  rods  were  found  long  ago,  with  a  quantity 
of  material,  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  burial  in  Painsthorpe  Wold 
in  Yorkshire.  (Mortimer,  Forty  Years'  Diggings,  pi.  35, 
Fig.  281,  p.  117).  There  the  material  seems  to  have  been 
laid  out  as  an  oblong  bag  or  satchel.  It  is  just  possible  that 
the  Mitcham  object  was  such  a  bag,  which  became  rolled 
and  twisted  into  the  shape  in  which  it  was  found  during  the 
course  of  the  burial. 

Strings  of  Beads  (none  previously  published).    (Plate  XVI.) 
2     Beads  at  the  neck. 
30     Amber  beads  by  the  right  knee. 

An  iron  ring  and  chain  were  in  the  same  grave. 
34     Some  glass  beads  by  the  neck. 

44 1  Glass  beads  at  the  neck,  including  two  with  fine  red,  white  and 
blue  inlay.  Presumably  Cambridge  Museum  54.384a. 
In  the  same  grave  were  a  knife  and  iron  buckle. 
62f  Thirty-nine  beads  among  the  ribs  on  the  right-hand  side, 
including  some  large  ones  of  red  amber,  some  of  paste  with 
designs,  a  few  of  blue  glass.  Presumably  Cambridge 
Museum  54.391. 
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(i)  As  found,  except  that  the  three  main  (ii)  Suggested  partial  restoration, 

sections  were  in  contact. 

Fig.  17.   Grave  49:  Chatelaine.    Illustration  from  the  original  report. 
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109f  Nine  beads  near  the  neck,  five  vitreous,  blue  and  green,  two 

amethysts,    one    white,    one    like    pumice.      Presumably 

Cambridge  Museum  54.371. 
1 16     Four  bugle  beads,  and  a  green  glass  one,  all  about  and  under 

the  pelvis. 
1 1 7f  Necklace  of  fifty-two  beads  around  the  neck,  of  which  six 

were  amber.   Also  a  small  thin  pierced  disc  of  silver  and  a 

little  ring  of  wiref  Presumably  Cambridge  Museum  54.372a. 

In  the  same  grave  were  a  finger-ring,  ring-brooch,  and  knife. 

129|  "Sixty- four    beads    at    the    neck    and    breast."     Cambridge 

Museum  54.392.  Sy.A.C,  XXXVII,  94. 
192/193f  A  few  glass  beads,  found  with  a  sword  and  boss.  P.S.A.,2 

XXVIII,  230,  evidently  additional  to  the  single  bead  of 

grave  192. 
197|  100   beads    of   glass    and    pottery.     Presumably   Cambridge 

Museum  54.396. 

Single  Beads.   (Plate  XVII.) 

121     One  amethyst  bead,  in  the  mould. 

192f  Bead  of  spar  "that  must  have  come  from  a  stone  district" 
Cambridge  Museum  54.397,  of  limestone,  not  previously 
illustrated.  Found  with  a  sword  with  a  cocked-hat  pommel 
and  a  shield-boss. 

193|  "Large  spindle  whorl  ...  or  glass  ring"  discussed  in  P.S.A.,2 
XXVIII,  231,  compared  with  Long  Wittenham,  Arch., 
XXXIX,  39,  pi.  xi,  10,  and  rightly  identified  as  a  swordknot. 
Cambridge  Museum  54.399. 

222|  Similar  glass  bead  or  whorl  found  "at  the  left  of  the  waist". 
London  Museum  A20125,  London  and  the  Saxonsf,  p.  128, 
Fig.  13,  4,  p.  127.  Found  with  two  saucer  brooches,  at  the 
shoulders.  It  may  perhaps  therefore  have  been  the  centre- 
piece of  a  necklace,  as  in  Inventorium  Sepulchrale,  pi.  v. 
Similar  beads  are  known  from  Guildford,  Haslingfield  near 
Cambridge,  East  Shefford  near  Lambourn,  and  elsewhere. 
Designed  as  elaborate  spindle-whorls,  they  were  clearly 
worn  by  both  men  and  women  as  ornaments,  in  appropriate 
parts  of  their  dress. 

223f  Dark  blue  glass  bead  with  white  zigzag  decoration.  London 
Museum  A20222,  London  and  the  Saxons,  p.  128,  not 
previously  illustrated.  Found  to  left  of  the  waist,  with 
spear,  knife,  and  tweezers.  Perhaps  also  used  as  a  sword-knot. 

Pottery.  (Plates  XVIII-XIX.) 
49f  Coarse  dark  grey  urn,  6  in.  high,  4  in.  wide  at  the  mouth, 
greatest  breadth,  6  in.,  pouch-bottle  shaped.  Incised 
chevrons  separated  by  bands  of  incised  horizontal  fines 
reach  down  for  three  quarters  of  the  depth  of  the  bowl ;  six 
shallow  vertical  lugs  at  the  bulge.  Arch.,  LX,  57,  Fig.  10  = 
Sy.A.C,  XXI,  8,  Fig.  10,  Kingston  Museum. 
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An  urn  of  this  shape,  with  decoration  so  low  down,  is  probably 

not  earlier  than  the  mid-sixth  century. 
In  the  same  grave  were  a  sword-battenf,  a  chatelainef,  and 
the  fastenings  apparently  of  a  belt  and  pouch,  and  of  a  box 
or  bag. 

Near  68|  "An  earthenware  vase,  unconnected  with  any  burial, 
but  at  about  the  level  of  the  skeletons;  it  was  of  smooth 
black  paste  without  ornament."  The  field  notebook  adds  a 
sketch  of  Cambridge  Museum  54.373,  not  previously 
published. 
The  urn  is  wheel-turned  and  biconical;  maximum  breadth 
4ys  in.,  surviving  height  2|  in.;  of  Frankish  type. 
69af  "At  the  foot  a  jar  of  coarse  red  paste,  wheel  made,  4f  in.  high 
and  5J  in.  across  the  mouth,  with  a  rough  pattern  of  parallel 
fines  around  the  shoulder."  The  measurements  are  those  of 
the  Kingston  Museum  urn  here  figured,  not  previously 
published,  greatest  breadth  6  in.  Beneath  the  parallel  lines 
is  a  line  of  shallow  looped  curves.  The  exterior  of  the  bowl 
is  now  a  uniform  dark  grey,  save  in  a  few  patches  overfired, 
where  the  colouring  is  orange  red,  with  the  appearance  of 
burnt  brick.  Where  the  rim  has  been  recently  chipped,  the 
paste  is  of  an  unusually  bright  light  salmon-pink,  and  con- 
tains grit.  The  bowl  may  possibly  have  been  made  from  a 
deposit  of  violent  yellow  clay  which  occurs  locally  in  the 
Croydon  area.  It  is  extremely  well  made. 
69bf  "Within  this  a  smaller  vase,  2f  in.  high,  of  fine  black  paste, 
without  ornament,  similar  to  68f."  The  measurements  are 
those  of  Cambridge  Museum  54.374,  also  a  Frankish  type, 
not  previously  published. 
In  the  same  grave  was  an  iron  knife,  lying  under  69a. 

11  If  "To  the  left  of  the  head,  a  black  earthenware  pot."  All  the 
urns  recorded  are  readily  identifiable,  except  those  from 
graves  111,  and  146,  with  a  "curved  stamp."  The  globular 
urn  Cambridge  Museum  Z11388,  labelled  Mitcham,  not 
previously  published,  is  the  only  urn  not  directly  to  be 
identified  with  a  particular  grave.  It  has  no  stamp,  curved 
or  otherwise,  and  cannot  therefore  come  from  grave  146. 
It  is  therefore  presumably  the  urn  of  grave  111.  It  measures 
5J  in.  high,  3\  in.  wide  at  the  mouth,  with  horizontal  and 
diagonal  incisions,  the  only  urn  at  Mitcham  made  after  the 
prevailing  fashions  of  Anglo-Saxon  potters.  It  is  perhaps  of 
the  late  fifth  or  early  sixth  century. 
In  the  same  grave  were  a  pair  of  disc -brooches. f 

118     "Small  pottery  scallopped  disc,  in  the  mould  near  the  head." 
Present  whereabouts  unknown. 

146    "By  the  head,   earthenware  pot  decorated  with  a  curved 
stamp."   Present  whereabouts  unknown. 

193f  "A  small  black  pot,  similar  to  that  from  St.  Martha's,  Guild- 
ford"  (Reginald  Smith),   presumably  Cambridge  Museum 
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54.375,  2\  in.  high,  not  previously  published.  This  is  a 
small  black  pot  roughly  made.  It  is  of  better  fabric  and 
workmanship  than  the  St.  Martha's  pot,  and  not  so  tall. 
Wilks'  pot  passed  to  Col.  Bidder  and  from  him  to  Cambridge. 
No  other  pot  at  Cambridge  resembles  this  description,  and 
no  other  pot  like  Cambridge  54.375  is  described  in  the  note- 
books. 
In  the  same  grave  was  a  sword  and  scabbard -plate,  and  perhaps 
beads  and  tweezers. 

192/200.  Two  fragments  of  pottery,  present  whereabouts  unknown. 

202     Two    fragments    of    Roman    pottery,    present    whereabouts 
unknown. 

2056t  Dark  grey  wheel-turned  pedestal  urn,  with  fluting  round  the 
widest  part,  A\  in.  high,  greatest  breadth  6J  in.,  London 
Museum  A19917,  London  and  the  Saxons,  p.  119,  Fig.  10, 
3,  p.  120.  Graceful  little  cups  on  pedestals  were  among  the 
forms  taken  over  by  the  Germanic  Iron  Age  from  the 
Greeks.  Cups  of  roughly  this  shape  and  size  were  popular 
among  the  Chauci,  who  inhabited  the  Elbe-Weser  region 
before  the  Saxons,  in  the  early  Roman  Empire ;  they  spread 
from  them  to  the  Frisians,  and  were  adapted  and  developed 
by  the  Saxons  (Plettke,  Ursprung  und  Ausbreitung  der 
Angeln  und  Sachsen,  plates  24  ff;  Boeles,  Friesland  tot  de 
Elfde  Eeuwe,  pi.  XXV,  8-10,  cf.  20).  Within  this  general 
tradition,  there  is  one  very  close  parallel  to  the  Mitcham 
pot,  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  burial  at  Hallum  (111.67)  in 
Friesland,  (Boeles,  op.  cit.,  pi.  XXXVI,  1).  The  pots  are 
almost  identical,  save  that  the  Frisian  example  is  ribbed 
with  horizontal  mouldings  all  the  way  up  the  foot  and 
lower  part  of  the  body;  they  may  well  be  the  work  of  the 
same  potter.  Almost  without  exception,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
graves  of  Frisia  are  of  the  fifth  century;  the  pots  are 
certainly  fifth  century  Anglo-Saxon,  and  not  Chaucian  or 
fourth  century  Saxon ;  but  they  are  sufficiently  close  to  the 
earlier  tradition  to  suggest  that  they  may  be  very  early  in 
the  fifth  century;  no  other  such  pots  are  known  in  a  fifth 
century  context,  and  the  form  evidently  did  not  become 
popular. 
It  was  rescued  in  gravel -digging  operations  from  "a  disturbed 
grave,"  whence  also  came  two  applied  saucer  broochesf,  of 
the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century,  and  a  bronze  handlef,  but 
was  not  catalogued  until  three  months  after  the  other 
objects  (see  p.  73  above).  It  is  not  necessarily  from  the  same 
interment,  and  the  association  should  not  be  stressed. 

212t  Very  rough  cup,  hand-made  and  home-made,  2\  in.  high, 
3|  in.   wide,   found  at  the  head  of  a  skeleton.    London 
Museum  A20036,  London  and  the  Saxons,  p.  124,  Fig.  11,5, 
p.  123. 
In  the  same  grave  were  a  pair  of  iron  shears  and  a  knife. 
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220  Fragment  of  Roman  pottery,  at  the  top  of  the  skull.  London 
Museum,  A20289. 

Glass  Vessels.   (Plate  XX.) 

34f  Domed  bell-beaker,  Harden  BV  b4,  sixth  to  seventh  centuries, 
D.A.B.  p.  141.  Cambridge  Museum  54.370a,  Arch.,  LX,  53, 
Fig.  4.  "The  commonest  types  of  glass  in  Merovingian  .  .  . 
France  and  Germany." 
34f  Squat  jar,  Cambridge  Museum  54.3706.  Baldwin  Brown  485, 
cxxvi  5,  Harden  B  VIII,  c.  29,  sixth  to  seventh  century. 
Seventy-one  out  of  eighty-two  known  examples  were  found 
in  Kent,  forty-three  of  them  at  Faversham;  the  vessels 
were  presumably  made  in  Kent  (D.A.B.,  p.  141). 

199f  Amphora,  Harden  I  f  i.  A  Roman  survival  from  the  fourth 
century,  D.A.B.  p.  137,  Cambridge  Museum  54.4006. 
Harden,  D.A.B.  p.  142  pi.  XV  k. 

200|  Fragment  of  steep-sided  bowl  of  green  glass,  Cambridge 
Museum  54.400a  presumably  Bowl  XI  b,  Harden,  table 
p.  162,  (not  mentioned  in  the  text,  p.  165). 

20 If  Trailed  cone-beaker,  Harden  B  III  a  i  8.  London  Museum 
A19747,  London  and  the  Saxons,  p.  116,  Fig.  9,  1,  p.  117. 
Harden  dates  these  glasses  to  the  "fifth  to  early  sixth 
century  at  latest"  (D.A.B.,  p.  140),  Wheeler  to  the  "sixth 
and  early  seventh  rather  than  to  the  fifth  century"  (London 
and  the  Saxons,  p.  118).  Harden  deliberately  paid  "little 
or  no  attention  to  the  evidence  of  associated  objects"  in 
England  (p.  139),  basing  his  dates  on  "comparison  with 
continental  finds"  (p.  137).  In  general,  the  associated  finds 
match  Harden's  continental  dates  for  other  glasses,  but  not 
for  this  variety,  which  is  an  important  group.  The  examples 
are  numerous  (Harden  fists  18,  to  which  should  be  added 
recent  discoveries  at  Selmeston,  Sussex,  now  in  Lewes 
Museum),  and  an  unusually  high  proportion  have  been 
discovered  in  dateable  graves.  These  are : 
Harden's  No.  1,  Kempston,  Bedfordshire,  (grave  of  20  Oct. 
1863),  was  found  with  a  "pear-shaped  gold-mounted  garnet 
carbuncle"  (presumably  BM.  1891  6-24,  4)  of  a  common 
Kentish  type,  scarcely  earlier  than  the  mid-sixth  century. 
No.  2,  Alfriston,  Sussex,  grave  39,  was  found  with  an  iron  axe 
commonly  associated  with  Frankish  burials,  not  earlier  than 
the  early  sixth  century  and  possibly  later. 
No.  3,  Alfriston,  grave  43,  found  in  an  exceptionally  rich  grave 
with  an  elaborately  chased  silver  quoit-brooch,  a  quite 
developed  pair  of  small  Kentish  square-headed  brooches, 
a  great  square-headed  brooch  (Leeds,  Corpus,  68,  type  B2) 
a  pair  of  equal-armed  brooches,  comparable  with  but 
typologically  later  than  the  brooch  of  Mitcham  138,  a 
crystal  sphere-holder,  and  a  considerable  number  of  beads 
and  bronze  and  silver  rings  and  buckles.    The  majority  of 
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these  objects  are  closely  paralleled  in  a  variety  of  cemeteries, 
mostly  in  Kent,  and  have  been  much  studied.    It  would  be 
quite  provocative  to  date  this  grave  earlier  than  about  520, 
and  it  may  well  be  later. 
No.  11,  Howletts,  Kent,  grave  18,  also  came  from  an  unusually 
rich  grave,  with  a  similar  pair  of  small  Kentish  square- 
headed  brooches,  three  "garnet  disc"  beads,  and  a  number  of 
other  beads,  straps,  buckles  and  toilet  implements.    The 
grave  is  of  a  similar  date. 
No.  12,  Howletts,  grave  30,  was  found  with  a  wheel-made  pot 
with  two  bands  of  basket-weave  incisions,  which  also  belongs 
to  the  Frankish  phase  in  Kent. 
No.  14,  Cassington,  Oxfordshire  (Smith's  Pit  II),  was  found 
"apparently  in  the  same  grave"  as  a  shield-boss  and  the  bronze 
fittings  of  a  wooden  bucket  or  stoup.  Such  of  these  vessels  as 
have  been  found  in  dateable  graves  are  of  the  sixth  century 
or  later. 
No.  15,  East  Shefford,  Berkshire,  grave  24,  was  found  with  a 
small  perforated  glass  bead,  and  a  pair  of  applied  brooches 
with  an  involved  medley  pattern  centring  on  a  trident, 
paralleled   only   at   Sigy   (Seine   Inferieure)    (P.S.A.,1   IV, 
327;  Baldwin  Brown,  IV,  553,  cxlix  2)  and  at  Little  Wilbra- 
ham,  Cambridgeshire,  grave  158,  from  the  same  grave  as  a 
great  square-headed  brooch  (Leeds,  Corpus  104,  type  B7). 
A  very  similar  brooch  (Leeds,  107)  was  found  in  grave  5  at 
Nassington,  Northamptonshire,  with  a  pair  of  large  applied 
saucer  brooches  with  a  confused  animal  medley  ornament, 
much  devolved  from  the  recognisable  animals  of  the  early 
sixth  century  (Ant.  J.,  XXIV,  106,  pi.  xxiii). 
No.  17,  Longbridge,  Warwick,  came  from  a  site  whose  earliest 
surviving  grave-goods  are  sixth-century. 
No.  6  (Guildown,  grave  56)  was  found  with  a  spearhead,  evidently 
from  a  male  grave,  as  No.  14.    There  are  no  associations  for  Xos. 
4  (Alfriston),  5  (Highdown,  Sussex,  grave  27),  7  (Guildown,  grave  109), 
9  (Ozingell,  Ramsgate),   10  (Westbere  (Easden)  near  Canterbury), 
13  (Chessel  Down,  Isle  of  Wight),  16  (East  Shefford),  18  (Canterbury 
Museum)  and  the  Selmeston  vessel.  Eight  of  the  nineteen  vessels  have 
some  dateable  association;  numbers  1  and  15  look  more  like  burials 
after  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  than  before ;  numbers,  2,  3,  11 
and  12  ought  to  belong  somewhere  about  the  second  quarter  of  the 
century,  numbers  14  and  16  to  the  sixth  century  in  general.  Any  or 
all  of  the  eleven  undated  finds  might  theoretically  belong  to  the  fifth 
century,  but  nothing  yet  has  suggested  that  any  do.   Whatever  the 
date  of  these  vessels  on  the  continent,  it  is  clear  that  on  present 
evidence  they  should  be  regarded  as  "full  sixth  century,"  in  round 
figures  somewhere  between  520  and  570,  in  England.    Their  dis- 
tribution is  similar  to  that  of  the  Surrey  types  of  saucer  brooch,  and 
of  the  great  square-head  brooch  B6;  they  are  less  markedly  Kentish 
than  most  types  of  Anglo-Saxon  glass  found  in  England. 
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Sword-Batten  (Plate  XXI.) 
49f  Sword-like  object  of  iron,  22|  in.  long,  maximum  breadth 
1|  in.,  "with  slight  thickening  towards  the  point,"  lying  to 
the  left  of  the  body,  hilt  by  the  waist,  point  towards  the  feet. 
Arch.  LX,  56,  Fig.  8=Sy.A.C,  XXI,  8,  Fig.  8.  London 
Museum  56/106.5,  now  shortened  to  19  in. 

In  the  same  grave  were  a  chatelainef,  a  belt  or  pouch,  an  urn| 
and  a  box  or  bag. 

Similar  objects  have  been  found  at  Sarre  and  Ozingell  (Rams- 
gate)  in  Thanet,  at  Chessel  Down  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Holywell  Row  in  north-west  Suffolk,  Luton,  Bifrons  in 
Kent,  Herpes  in  south-western  France,  and  elsewhere. 

Where  evidence  is  available,  these  objects  are  found  as  at 
Mitcham  in  female  graves,  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixth 
century.  At  Chessel  Down,  the  sword-batten  lay  to  the  right, 
the  hilt  touching  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  the  point 
towards  the  shoulder;  with  it  were  a  variety  of  small 
Kentish  square-headed  brooches,  a  radiate  brooch  and  a 
Kentish  garnet-studded  disc-brooch  with  three  wedges,  a 
crystal  ball  and  sling,  a  girdle-hanger,  and  bucket. 

In  better  preserved  examples,  the  point  ends  in  a  small 
squared  projection;  at  Mitcham,  the  thickening  suggests 
such  a  projection.  The  objects  have  been  made  very  much 
in  the  fashion  of  a  weaving  batten,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that,  buried  in  such  positions  in  female  graves,  they  are 
ceremonial  emblems  of  rank  or  status.  Cf.  Reginald  Smith, 
P.S.A.,2  XXI,  5-6=Sy.A.C,  XXI,  27-28;  T.  C.  Leth- 
bridge,  Holywell  Row/  grave  11,  pp.  5,  8,  fig.  3,  No.  2. 

"These  implements  are  common  in  Scandinavia,  etc.,  and  are 
still  known  as  "swords"  in  the  handlooms  of  the  north. 
They  are  used  in  closing  up  the  threads." 

Purse-Mount,  or  "Strike-a-light."   (Plate  XVII.) 

If  Cambridge  Museum  58.25.  Objects  of  this  shape  are  occasion- 
ally found  in  Anglo-Saxon  graves  perhaps  as  the  frame  or 
clasp  of  a  purse  or  bag.  They  are  often  termed  "Strike-a- 
lights."  In  the  same  grave  was  a  spearhead. 

Ivory  Bracelet.   (Plate  XVII.) 

221f  Ivory  bracelet,  internal  diameter  6-5  cm.  (2|  in.),  external 
diameter  8-0  cm.  (3|  in.),  built  up  in  sections.  London 
Museum  A20122,  London  and  the  Saxons,  126,  Fig.  13,  2, 
p.  127.  Found  where  the  left  arm  should  have  been.  A  certain 
number  of  ivory  rings  of  about  the  same  size  are  known, 
though  they  are  normally  not  built  in  sections  nor  so  finely 

1  T.  C.  Lethbridge:  Recent  Excavations  in  Anglo-Saxon  Cemeteries  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire and  Suffolk.  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  Quarto  Publications, 
New  Series,  No.  iii. 
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worked,  and  could  have  been  worn  as  bracelets  or  used  to 
hang  keys,  etc.  (Baldwin  Brown  IV,  400).  The  position  in 
the  grave  here  makes  use  as  a  bracelet  more  probable.  In 
the  same  grave  were  two  saucer  broochesf  and  a  knife. 

Swords  (all  previously  unpublished,  except  163).  (Plate  XXI.) 
27  Double-edged  flat  sword,  by  left  side,  pommel  level  with 
shoulder,  33  in.  long,  greatest  breadth  If  in.  Photograph 
in  field  notebook.  Traces  of  a  wooden  scabbard  remained. 
Cambridge  Museum  58-3  measures  33  in  by  If  in.  The  top 
of  the  tang  is  bent  over  at  right  angles,  (cf.  grave  73).  In  the 
photograph,  the  tang  of  grave  27  might  possibly  be  so  bent. 

In  the  same  grave  were  a  boss,  spear  and  knife. 
65     Double-edged  flat  sword,  lying  diagonally  across  the  body  in  a 
disturbed  grave.  34£  in.  long,  greatest  breadth  If  in.  There 
was  a  thin  rectangular  plate  as  a  catch  at  the  hilt  end  of  the 
scabbard.     Photograph   in   field   notebook.     Much   of   the 
wooden  scabbard  remained.    In  the  photograph,  the  last 
3  in.  or  so  of  the  tip  are  bent;  London  Museum  56/106.14, 
whose  tip  is  now  lost,  now  measures  31  f  in.  by  If  in. 
In  the  same  grave  were  a  boss,  spear,  knife,  and  the  bones  of 
a  dog. 
73    Double-edged  flat  sword,  by  the  left  side,  pommel  level  with 
the  shoulder.   35f  in.  long,  greatest  breadth  2|  in.    Arch., 
LX,  60  adds  that  the  end  of  the  tang  was  bent  over  at  right 
angles.  Parts  of  the  wooden  scabbard  remained. 

Two  photographs  in  the  field  notebook,  however,  giving  both 
a  front  and  side  view  of  the  sword,  show  that  the  tang  of  the 
sword  in  grave  73  was  not  bent  over.  (PI.  XXIII, b.)  The 
sword  with  the  bent  tang  is  shorter  and  much  narrower  than 
the  measurements  given,  and  is  probably  the  sword  of  grave 
27,  with  whose  measurements  it  exactly  corresponds.  The 
sword  London  Museum  56/106.13  has  lost  about  2  in.  of  its 
tang,  now  only  2|  in.  long;  its  surviving  length  is  33|  in.  by 
2|  in.,  and  it  is  therefore  probably  the  sword  of  grave  73. 

In  the  same  grave  were  a  conical  bossj,  spear  (type  B),  and 
boar's-head  buckle. 
89  "A  light  sword,  with  gilt  band  round  the  top  of  the  sheath," 
hilt  level  with  the  top  of  the  left  shoulder.  The  man  was 
lamed  through  an  injury;  his  skull  was  damaged,  and  his 
right  collar  bone  was  broken.  "The  sword  was  of  a  fighter 
type  than  usual,  perhaps  because  of  its  owner's  infirmities." 
A  photograph  in  the  field  notebook  shows  that  the  sword  was 
badly  bent ;  its  hilt  is  obscured. 

Kingston  Museum  2  is  similarly  bent,  but  is  the  largest  sword 
of  all;  it  has  an  iron  cocked-hat  pommel,  and  is  probably 
the  sword  of  either  grave  192  or  193. 

A  photograph  taken  at  Ravensbury  Manor  probably  about 
1919,  (and  therefore  probably  before  the  swords  of  192-3 
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were  acquired)  shows  three  swords,  with  two  bosses  and  a 
spearhead.  One  of  these  swords  is  certainly  that  of  grave  93, 
and  is  marked  93? ;  the  second  is  marked  31?  (the  provisional 
notebook  numbering  of  grave  211),  and  corresponds  to  the 
photograph  and  description  of  that  sword  (now  Kingston 
Museum  37)  in  the  field  notebook ;  the  third  is  a  short  bent 
sword,  with  the  hilt  broken  off  short,  and  is  probably  the 
sword  of  grave  89.    Its  present  whereabouts  is  not  known. 
There  were  no  other  grave-goods. 
93     "A  sword  with  a  fine  'cocked-hat'  pommel  of  bronzef,"  lying 
across  the  waist.    The  pommel  is  in  Cambridge  Museum, 
54.381.    The  sword,  with  the  pommel  fitted,  is  shown  in  a 
photograph   taken   about    1919,   cf.   grave  89   above.     Its 
present  whereabouts  is  not  known. 
163     "A  sword  along  the  left  side."    The  sword  London  Museum 
C2444,  London  and  the  Saxons,  pi.  XIII,  1,  p.  175.  cf.  176  and 
129,  published  as  from  "grave"  28,  cf.  p.  56,  note  1,  was  lent 
to  the  London  Museum  by  Col.  Bidder  in  October  1919. 
It  has  a  wide  iron  "cocked-hat"  or  "humped-strip"  pommel, 
and  measures  33 \  in.  long,  its  greatest  breadth  2|  in.,  and 
came  from  one  of  the  graves  excavated  by  Col.  Bidder,  or 
from  which  finds  were  brought  to  him.  It  did  not  come  from 
graves  27,  65,  73,  or  211,  for  all  these  graves  were  photo- 
graphed as  found,  and  none  of  the  swords  had  such  a  pommel. 
It  is  not  from  89,  for  it  is  neither  bent  nor  light.   It  is  very 
like   the  sword  of  93,  save   that   the  wide  iron  pommel- 
support   could  never    have    been    obscured  by  the  small 
bronze  pommel,  as  in  the  photograph  of  that  grave,  nor 
could  such  a  pommel  have  been  fitted  thereto.   It  cannot  be 
the  sword  of  graves  181  /4,  186,  or  188,  all  of  which  were 
found  about  1850  and  never  reached  Col.  Bidder,  nor  of 
192  or  193,  which  he  had  not  yet  acquired  in  1919.    It  is 
therefore  probably  the  sword  of  grave  163,  the  only  recorded 
sword  not  otherwise  accounted  for. 
In  the  same  grave  were  a  boss  and  a  spear. 
181/4     "A  very  large  sword,  in  a  stone  cist,"  reported  in  1910  to 
have  been  discovered  about   1850,  in  liquorice-trenching. 
186     "A  double-edged  sword  with  no  guard,"  similarly  reported. 
Numerous  other  swords  were  vaguely  mentioned  on  the 
same  occasion. 
188     "A  sword,"  published  at  the  time  in  J.B.A.A.,  VII,  442,  from 
the  same  trenching. 
In  the  same  grave  were  a  boss  and  a  spear. 
192f  "A  sword  with  a  'cocked-hat'  pommel,"  described  by  Reginald 
Smith  in  1915.  The  sword  is  probably  Kingston  Museum  50, 
a  badly  bent  sword,  36  in.  long,  greatest  breadth  2|  in. 
with  a  bronze  cocked-hat  pommel-cap,  and  a  gilt  bandf 
round  the  top  of  the  scabbard.    In  the  same  grave  were  a 
boss  and  a  sword-knot  beadf. 
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193f  "A  sword  with  a  'cocked-hat'  pommel,  and  a  'silver'  (i.e. 
tinned  bronze)  scabbard-platef,"  similarly  described.  It  is 
probably  Kingston  Museum  38,  with  an  iron  cocked-hat 
pommel,  but  with  no  gilt  scabbard-band.  It  is  35|  in.  long, 
greatest  breadth  If  in.,  and  is  at  present  laid  out  in  a  speci- 
men, but  not  an  actual,  grave  group. 
In  the  same  grave  was  a  small  black  potf,  and  in  either  grave 
192  or  193  were  a  few  glass  beads  and  a  pair  of  tweezers. 

198     "Sword,"  found  with  a  skeleton  near  192-3  and  at  the  same 
time,  and  lost  at  the  time. 

211  "Double-edged  flat  sword,  by  the  left  side,  pommel  on  the 
shoulder,  with  a  half-perished  gilt  band  round  the  top  of  the 
wooden  sheath."  Description  in  the  field  notebook,  with 
photograph,  where  however  the  gilt  band  is  not  visible.  From 
the  photograph  the  sword  appears  to  be  unusually  short, 
about  30  in.  long.  The  sword  is  probably  Kingston  Museum 
1,  31  in.  long,  greatest  width  2|  in.,  with  a  gilt  bandf  in  two 
pieces,  one  imperfect,  and  much  of  the  top  of  the  wooden 
sheath  remaining. 
In  the  same  grave  were  a  spear  and  shield-boss. 
Seven  of  the  thirteen  swords  survive,  one  in  the  Cambridge 

Museum,  three  in  the  London  Museum,  and  three  in  the  Kingston 

Museum. 

Sword-knives  or  Scramasaxes  (see  Knives). 

Shield-Bosses.   (Plate  XXI.) 
27f  Normal  type,  diameter  6f  in.,  with  grip,  over  face  of  skeleton. 
The  boss  Kingston  Museum  41  most  closely  resembles  the 
photograph  in  the  field  notebook,  reproduced  in  P.  Croydon 
N.H.  &  S.S.,  VIII,  pi.  viii,  p.   128.    It  measures  6f  in. 
by   3   in.     In   the   same   grave  were  a  sword,   spear  and 
knife. 
65     Normal  type,  diameter  6  in.,  height  3  in.,  at  right  knee,  spike 
downward,  photograph  in  field  notebook.    The  only  boss 
that  fits  these  measurements  is  London  Museum,  56/106.3. 
In  the  same  grave  were  a  sword,  spear  and  knife. 
73f  Conical  boss,  diameter  4|  in.,  height  3|  in.,  over  the  right  shin, 
with  grip.    Photograph  in  field  notebook.    London  Museum 
56/106.4. 
In  the  same  grave  were  a  sword,  spear,  knife  and  boar's-head 
buckle.   Where  they  can  be  dated,  conical  shield-bosses  are 
normally  of  the  middle  or  late  sixth  centurv. 
1 13     Normal  type,  by  the  left  elbow,  the  base  of  the  boss  3  in.  above 
the  level  of  the  bones.   Sketch  in  field  notebook. 
In  the  same  grave  were  two  spearheads  crossed,  a  strap  end, 
knife  and  iron  buckle,  with  traces  of  bronze,  presumably 
from  a  brooch,  on  the  left  shoulder. 
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114  A  MS  note  says  "shield-boss  and  spear"  against  this  grave, 
"grubbed  up  by  workmen." 

125  Normal  type,  over  the  left  knee,  sketch  in  field  notebook. 

In  the  same  grave  was  a  very  large  spearhead,  the  point 
toward  the  feet,  by  the  right  leg,  a  large  buckle  f  and  a  strap 
end  or  buckle. 

126  "Spearhead  and  boss." 

145  Apparently  normal  type,  over  the  centre  of  the  stomach, 
sketch  in  field  notebook.  No  other  grave  goods  are 
recorded. 

163  Shield-boss  over  the  head.  In  the  same  grave  were  a  sword  and 
spear. 

187  Normal  type,  exhibited  to  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society 

in  1856. 

188  Found  with  a  sword  and  a  spear,  J.B.A.A.,  VII,  442,  about 

1850. 
190     "Corroded  iron  vessel  .  .  .  supposed  ...  to  have  been  a  shield 

boss,"  found  1880. 
192     Found  with  a  sword  and  sword-knot  bead,  1915. 
211     Normal   type,    diameter  6£   in.,   with   grip,   found   at   right 
shoulder.     London    Museum    A19912-3,    London    and    the 
Saxons,  p.  124,  cf.  162,  and  Fig.  35,  p.  160.   No  other  goods 
were  reported  from  this  grave. 
213     Normal  type,  diameter  6 J  in.,  height  3  in.,  with  grip,  found  at 
right  hip.   London  Museum  A20031,  London  and  the  Saxons, 
p.  124,  cf.  162,  Fig.  36,  p.  161.    In  the  same  grave  were  a 
spear,  knife  and  iron  buckle. 
Of  fifteen  shield-bosses,   twelve  survive.    They  are  Cambridge 
Museum  (1)  58.4     6|  in.  by  3J  in. 

Kingston  Museum  (4)      41 .     6  in.  by  3  in.,  probably  from  grave  27f . 
43.     5^  in.  by  3|  in.,  top  plate  missing. 
42.     5|  in.  by  3|  in. 

46.     6  J  in.  by  3^  in.,  with  an  exceptionally 
wide  top  plate. 
London  Museum  (7)        A19912.       6£  in.  by  2|  in.,  grave  211. 
A20031 .       6J  in  by  3  in.,  grave  213. 
C2447.         7  in.  by  3 J  in.,  with  five  rivets  in 

position. 
56/106.1 .     Broken  boss,  probably  originally 

about  6  in.  by  3  in. 
56/106.2.     6|  in  by  3f  in. 
56/106.3.     6   in.    by   3   in.,    almost   hemi- 
spherical, perhaps  from  grave 
65. 
56/106.4.     4f  in.  by  3  in.,  conical,   from 
grave  73f. 
It  is  possible  to  identify  five  of  these  bosses  with  particular  graves. 
It  is  not  possible  to  suggest  which  of  the  other  seven  bosses  came 
from  which  of  the  other  seven  graves. 
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Spearheads.   (Plate  XXII.) 

On  the  plate  five  types  of  spear  are  shown,  classified  according  to 
their  shape. 
Type  A,  usually  a  long  spear,  whose  blade  is  of  even  width  till  very 

near  the  point;  shaped  like  a  sword. 
Type  B,  usually  long;  the  blade  tapers  gradually  towards  the  point. 
Type  C,  with  sharp  shoulders  nearly  half  way  from  the  neck  to  the 

point,  giving  roughly  the  shape  of  a  diamond  or  lozenge. 
Type  D,  with  sharp  shoulders  near  the  neck,  thence  a  concave  curve 

towards  the  point ;  called  shouldered. 
Type  E,  without  shoulders,  and  with  evenly  curved  edges;  shaped 

like  a  leaf. 
In  the  following  lists,  the  spears  are  described  according  to  the 
type,  which  refers  to  the  outline  of  the  blade  alone ;  the  measured  or 
approximate  length  is  also  noted. 

1     With  a  "strike-a-light." 
17     Long  spear,  to  left  of  head,  measuring  5  ft.  1 J  in.,  presumably 

from  tip  to  ferrule. 
19     Spear  and  knife. 
24     "Knife  or  small  spear  at  left  hand/'  The  position  suggests  a 

knife. 
27    To  left  of  head,  with  sword,  boss  and  spear.    Photograph  in 

notebook.   Type  C,  about  8  in. 
32     To  right  of  head,  with  knife. 
42     Long  spear  to  right  of  head. 

50  Two  spearheads  rusted  together  by  the  left  shoulder,  with  a 

large  knife  and  a  boar's-head  buckle.    Sketch  in  field  note- 
book, apparently  Type  C,  about  8  in. 

51  Small  spear  under  the  left  thighbone,  at  right  angles  to  the 

bone.  Sketch  in  field  notebook.  Probably  Type  E,  about  5  in. 
54     Above  the  left  shoulder.    Sketch  in  field  notebook.    Type  B, 

about  12  in. 
58     Inside  left  knee,  point  to  the  feet.    Sketch  in  field  notebook. 

Type  D,  about  6  in. 
60     Against  the  lower  left  ribs,  point  to  shoulder.   Sketch  in  field 

notebook.   Type  C,  about  6  in. 
63     To  the  right  of  the  skull,  wrapped  in  canvas-like  material. 

There  was  a  knife  at  the  waist.    Sketch  and  photograph  in 

field  notebook.    Type  D,  about  12  in.,  evidently  London 

Museum  56/106.11,  Type  D,  11J  in,  with  material  adhering. 
65     Above  the  left  elbow,  point  upward,  in  disturbed  grave,  with 

sword,    boss   and   knife.     Sketch   in   field   notebook,    and 

photograph.   Type  C,  about  6  in. 
73     Long  spear  to  right  of  head,  point  upward.    Photograph  in 

field  notebook.    Type  B,  about  13  in.    In  the  same  grave 

were  a  sword,  boss,  knife  and  boar's-head  buckle. 
90     Spear  by  the  right  shoulder,  point  upward.    Photograph  in 

field  notebook.   Type  B,  10-12  in.  long. 
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106     Spear  by  the  right  shoulder,  point  upward.    Photograph  in 
field  notebook.   Type  D,  about  8  in. 

113  Two  crossed  spears  to  right  of  the  head,  point  upward.  Sketch 

in  field  notebook.  Probably  type  B,  about  10  in.,  found  with 
boss,  knife,  iron  buckle,  strap-end,  and  bronze  staining, 
presumably  of  a  brooch. 

114  A  MS  note  says  "shield-boss  and  spear"  against  this  grave, 

"grubbed  up  by  workmen." 

125  Very  large  spearhead,  socket  missing,  point  towards  the  feet, 

by  the  right  leg,  with  a  shield-boss,  large  bucklef  and  strap- 
end  or  buckle.  Sketch  in  field  notebook.  Type  A,  or  B. 
This  is  presumably  Cambridge  Museum  58.5,  spearhead  with 
the  stub  of  the  socket  remaining,  surviving  length  14  in. 

126  "Spearhead  and  boss." 

127  Spearhead. 

130     Two  spearheads. 

160     Spearhead. 

163     On  the  left  side,  outside  a  sword.   A  boss  lay  over  the  head. 

177/9    Spearhead. 

185     Spearhead,  reported  in  1910  to  have  been  found  about  1850. 

188    Spearhead,  with  sword  and  boss,  J.B.A.A.,  VII,  442. 

192/200     Spearhead. 

207 f  Spearhead,  London  Museum  A 19859,  London  and  the  Saxons, 

121.  TypeD,  4|  in. 
211     Spearhead  to  right  of  head,  photograph  in  field  notebook. 

Type  D,  8-10  in.  In  the  same  grave  were  a  sword  and  a  boss. 
213f  Hollow-winged  spearhead,  London  Museum  A20035,  London 

and  the  Saxons,  124,  cf.  168,  with  boss,  knife  and  buckle. 

Type  E,  3|  in. 
223|  Spearhead  to  right,  London  Museum  A20289,  London  and  the 

Saxons,  128,  cf.  168,  with  sword-knot,  bead,  tweezers  and 

knife.   Type  D,  5 J  in. 
228     Spearhead,  London  Museum  A24433,  London  and  the  Saxons, 

p.  131,  cf.  165,  Fig.  38,  1.  Type  D,  10f  in. 

Thirty-six  spears  are  recorded,  three  of  them  nineteenth-century 

finds  which  were  not  preserved.    One  was  mislaid  about  1950,  and 

the  remaining  thirty-two  are  extant,  eight  in  the  Cambridge  Museum, 

eleven  in  the  London  Museum,  thirteen  in  the  Kingston  Museum. 

They  are  as  follows : 

Type  A,  sword-shaped,  four  spears,  all  well  over  a  foot  long. 

Kingston  2,  16|  in. 

Kingston  3,  13|  in. 

Cambridge  58.5,  surviving  length  14  in.,  grave  125. 

Cambridge  58.18,  13J  in. 
Type  B,  tapering,  seven  spears,  mostly  a  little  under  a  foot  long. 

Kingston  1,  13J  in. 

Kingston  12,  6£  in. 

London  C  2445,  9£  in. 
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London  56/106.7,  1  If  in. 

London  56/106.8,  8  in. 

London  56/106.10,  11^  in. 

Cambridge  58.20,  10f  in. 
Type  C,  lozenge-  or  diamond-shaped,  four  spears,  three  of  them 
between  4  and  8  inches  long. 

Kingston  5,  1\  in. 

Cambridge  58.7,  7|  in. 

Cambridge  58.19,  1 1  f  in. 

Cambridge  58.22,  4f  in. 
Type  D,  shouldered,  14  spears,  twelve  of  them  between  6  in.  and  a 
foot  long,  two  a  little  over  a  foot. 

Kingston  4,  6  in.  London  A24433,  lOf  in., 

Kingston  6,  6|  in.  grave  228 

Kingston  7,  9|  in.  London  56/106.9,  6|  in. 

Kingston  8,  9  J  in.  London  56/106.11,  11+  in., 

Kingston  10,  6|  in.  grave  63 

Kingston  11,  lOf  in.  London  56/106.12,  10£  in. 

London  A19859,  12^  in,  Cambridge  58.6,  1\  in. 

grave  207  Cambridge  58.21,  7  in. 

London  A20289,  13|  in.,  with  wood  surviving, 

grave  223 
Type  E,  leaf -shaped,  three  spears,  between  4  in.  and  10  in.  long. 

Kingston  9,  4  in. 

Kingston  51,  10  in. 

London  A20035,  8|  in. 
In  a  few  cases,  the  surviving  length  of  the  spearhead  is  not  quite 
complete.   There  are  also  two  broken  sockets,  one  with  much  wood 
surviving,  at  Kingston. 

Knives.   (Plate  XXII.) 
19    With  spear,  on  the  left  side. 
24     "Knife  or  small  spear"  at  left  hand ;  from  the  position  probably 

a  knife. 
32    With  a  spear,  by  the  left  arm. 
38    With  a  fish  bucklef  and  finger-ringf. 
43f  A  very  large  knife.    The  photograph  in  the  field  notebook  is 

very  like  Cambridge  58.17.    There  was  nothing  else  in  the 

grave. 
44     To  the  left  of  the  waist,  with  beads  and  an  iron  buckle. 
48     At  the  waist,  with  an  iron  buckle. 
50     At  the  waist,  horizontal,  point  over  left  thigh,  sketch  in  field 

notebook.    About  8  in.  long,  possibly  a  small  scramasax. 
In  the  same  grave  were  two  spearheads  and  a  boar's-head 

bucklef. 
63     In  a  sheath,  among  the  ribs,  with  a  large  spearhead. 
65     Among  the  ribs,  with  sword,  boss,  spear,  and  the  bones  of  a 

dog. 
69    At  the  feet,  under  a  pottery  bowlt. 
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73     To  the  left  of  the  waist,  with  a  sword,  spear,  boss  and  boar's- 

head  buckle|. 
75    On  the  left  of  the  waist. 
87     To  the  left  of  the  waist,  point  towards  the  feet. 

105  Beneath  the  bones. 

106  Above  the  left  of  the  pelvis,  with  a  spearhead. 

108  At  the  right  elbow.  Through  the  thigh -joint  lay  another  knife, 
"with  a  curve  on  it,"  which  may  have  been  the  cause  of 
death.   Sketch  and  photographs  in  field  notebook. 

112  By  the  right  hip,  point  towards  the  feet.  With  a  small-long 
brooch,  purse  or  bag,  and  kidney-shaped  platef. 

116  Under  the  pelvis,  with  a  small-longf,  discf  and  flat  ringf 

brooch,  five  beads,  a  needle-casef,  a  great  square-headed 
broochf  and  the  contents  of  a  bagf . 

117  At  the  waist,  with  a  necklacef,  finger-ring  and  brooch. 
120    At  the  waist. 

140     In  the  surrounding  mould,  with  a  stylusf ,  stilettof ,  and  bronze 

dipt- 
143     With  a  pair  of  small-long  broochest,  loose  in  the  mould,  in  a 

sheath. 
192/200     Three  knives. 

202  3f  in.  long,  London  Museum  A19765,  London  and  the  Saxons, 

118. 

203  c.  5in.  long,  near  the  head,  London  Museum  A19762,  London  and 

the  Saxons,  119. 
208     London  Museum  A 19890,  London  and  the  Saxons,  122,  with 
saucer  broocht  and  bronze  buckle. 

212  c.  5  in.  long,  London  Museum  A20039,  London  and  the  Saxons, 

124,  to  left  of  waist,  with  pottery  cupt  and  shears. 

213  5\  in.  long,  London  Museum  A20033,  London  and  the  Saxons, 

124,  by  the  left  shoulder,  with  boss,  spear  and  buckle. 

216  3|  in  long,  London  Museum  A20091,  London  and  the  Saxons, 

124,  with  metal  fragments. 

217  Fragment  of  a  knife,  London  Museum  A20094. 

221  At  right  of  waist,  London  Museum  A20122,  London  and  the 
Saxons,  126,  with  a  pair  of  saucer  broochest  and  an 
ivory  bracelet. 

223     By  the  ribs,  London  Museum  A20220,  London  and  the  Saxons, 

128,  with  spear,  tweezers,  and  sword-knot  bead. 

227    5£  in.  long,  London  Museum  A20299,  London  and  the  Saxons,  1 29. 
229t  5f  in.  long,  London  Museum  34/67.5,  London  and  the  Saxons, 

129,  Fig.  14.5,  p.  130,  with  disc-broocht,  pin f,  iron  buckle t, 
belt-fittingst  and  nail. 

201  /229.3.  Broken  knife,  surviving  length  4  in.,  London  Museum 
A19849. 

Of  the  thirty-nine  knives,  thirty-one  are  extant,  nine  in  the 
Cambridge  Museum,  fourteen  in  the  London  Museum,  and  eight  in 
the  Kingston  Museum. 
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Of  these  thirty-four  burials,  ten  (19,  32,  50,  63,  65,  73,  106,  213, 
223,  228)  are  certainly  male,  and  seven  (112,  116,  117,  143,  208,  221, 
229)  certainly  female.  The  other  seventeen  are  of  less  certain 
sex. 

The  plate  illustrates  three  types  of  knife.  Type  A  is  the  ordinary 
small  straight  domestic  knife,  ubiquitous  in  Anglo-Saxon  graves, 
as  common  in  women's  graves  as  in  men's.  Type  B  is  an  offensive 
weapon  of  the  type  called  "Scramasax."  Type  C,  with  curved  back 
and  blade,  is  a  purposeful  instrument,  considerably  less  usual 
among  the  Saxons,  and,  for  its  size,  as  deadly  as  the  scramasax. 

Far  too  many  of  the  Mitcham  knives  are  shapeless  fragments  for 
an  analysis  of  the  total  to  have  meaning.  But  those  whose  shape  can 
be  appreciated  show  marked  peculiarities.  The  domestic  knife  of 
type  A  is  noticeably  less  common  than  in  most  cemeteries.  The 
scramasax  was  normally  made  in  all  sizes,  but  the  common  types 
found  in  pagan  Saxon  graves  run  from  nine  or  ten  inches  up  to  a 
couple  of  feet.  The  Mitcham  scramasaxes  {e.g.  Cambridge  58.14 
and  16)  are  commonly  some  five  or  six  inches  long.  Two  at  least,  the 
fragments  Cambridge  56.13  and  London  A20303  (grave  227),  5 \  and 
7  J  inches  long  respectively,  both  perhaps  originally  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  larger,  have  the  handle  set  at  a  sharp  angle  to  the  blade,  to 
facilitate  an  upward  lunging  thrust.  The  relatively  uncommon 
curved  knife  of  type  C  is  frequent  at  Mitcham,  and  is  the  large 
knife  of  the  settlement,  running  up  to  nine  inches  (Cambridge  58.17, 
illustrated,  probably  from  grave  43).  The  damage  it  could  do  is 
shown  in  grave  108,  where  the  knife  that  penetrated  a  hip  joint 
seems,  from  the  sketch  in  the  field  notebook,  to  have  been  of  this 
type.  Two  of  the  Cambridge  knives,  and  five  or  six  of  those  at 
Kingston  seem  to  belong  to  this  variety. 

The  scramasax  is  characteristically  a  Frankish  weapon,  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  reached  England  much  before  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century.  Nothing  is  known  of  their  typological  evolution; 
and  what  little  has  been  written  is  built  upon  too  little  evidence.1 
But  the  knife  does  not  appear  at  Mitcham  at  its  usual  large  size, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  Mitcham  people,  unable  to  purchase  the  new 
weapon,  contented  themselves  with  imitating  it  in  the  sizes  that 
they  normally  made  themselves. 

Iron  Stiletto 

140f  This  weapon  went  astray  in  1950.  A  measured  drawing 
however  survives,  giving  a  length  of  5  in.  and  a  depth  of 
about  f  in.  Measurements  taken  on  an  earlier  occasion 
made  it  5|  in.  long,  with  a  section  below  the  handle  of 

1  The  most  serious  study  is  by  Sir  Mortimer  Wheeler  in  London  and  the 
Saxons,  pp.  176-181.  But  Cambridge  58.16  is  an  example  of  the  shape  there 
regarded  as  peculiar  to  the  10th  and  11th  centuries.  The  Mitcham  example  is 
evidence  that  the  type  was  in  existence  at  least  four  centuries  earlier.  The 
stratified  examples  are  very  few,  and  it  is  likely  that  all  types  evolved  early  and 
lived  long. 
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I  in.  by  f  in.  Possibly  the  handle  was  broken  short  in  the 
interval. 

It  is  not  easy  to  parallel  this  weapon,  which  is  quite  uncharac- 
teristic of  Anglo-Saxon  burials.  It  was  clearly  as  effective 
as  it  was  unusual.  It  lay  by  the  left  leg,  perhaps  thrust  into 
a  stocking  or  trouser-thongs. 

A  Roman  stylus|,  a  flat  bronze  clip,  and  a  knife  were  found 
in  the  same  grave. 


Fig.   18.     Iron  Stiletto:  Grave  140.     (§) 

Miscellaneous  Iron  Objects 

Fragments:  30,  48,  51(?),  116. 

Hooks:  48(?),  110. 

Keys:  49,  116(?). 

Nails:  229. 

Plate:  109. 

Purse-Mount  or  Strike-a-light :  1|. 

Purses,  bags:  30,  49,  112,  116. 

Rings:  6,  30,  49,  73,  87,  112,  116,  119,  204,  206,  209,  201  /229. 

Rods:  49,  109. 

Shears,  212. 

Staple:  204. 

Wire  rings:  51  f,  87,  117f,  H9f- 

There  are  in  the  three  Museums  a  quantity  of  miscellaneous  iron 
objects  that  cannot  easily  be  reconciled  with  items  in  the  field 
notebooks,  whose  use  is  for  the  most  part  quite  unclear. 

201  /229.4  A  sickle  is  said  to  have  been  found  "at  the  level  of 
the  interments,"  during  gravel-digging.  If  it  was  really  part  of 
an  Anglo-Saxon  burial,  it  is  unique.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  tell 
an  Anglo-Saxon  from  a  Roman  or  a  medieval  sickle  until  a  sufficient 
number  have  been  discovered  in  a  less  uncertain  context.  The 
Mitcham  sickle  is  published  on  the  chance  that  others  may  be  found, 
and  require  comparison. 

Skeletal  Remains 

A  score  or  so  of  skulls  and  a  number  of  bones  are  preserved  in 
Cambridge,  Kingston  and  London  Museums,  and  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.  It  is  rarely  possible  to  connect  them  with 
particular  graves.  References  are  given  on  pages  55,  note  1,  and  56, 
note  1 ,  to  the  publications  which  report  the  essential  details. 

SUMMARY 
Mitcham  is  one  of  the  larger  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries.    It  is  un- 
usually rich  in  weapons,  while  its  brooches  outnumber  those  from 
all  other  Surrey  burials  put  together.  The  only  other  well  furnished 
and  adequately  recorded  site  in  the  county  is  Guildown,  with  only 
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thirty-five  pagan  burials.  The  evidence  of  Mitcham  must  therefore 
be  the  mainstay  of  any  attempt  to  evaluate  the  origins  of  Surrey, 
and  the  part  that  Surrey  played  in  the  formation  of  England. 
Such  an  enquiry  is  primarily  a  matter  of  brooches  and  buckles, 
glass  and  pots;  for  these  are  the  things  with  definable  shapes  and 
designs,  easy  to  distinguish  and  plot  in  space  and  time.  That  is 
why  it  has  been  necessary  to  discuss  at  some  length  the  date  and 
distribution  of  what  has  been  found  at  Mitcham,  and  to  notice  what 
is  absent. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  Mitcham  burials  were  made  over  a  period 
of  about  150  years.  Three  or  four  burials  properly  belong  to  the 
fifth  century,1  two  of  them  (38  and  205b)  being  really  very  early. 
By  contrast,  there  are  at  least  thirty  of  the  sixth  century;  half  of 
them  belong  to  the  middle  or  later  part  of  the  century,  and  one, 
1 16,  cannot  be  much  before  a.d.  600.  There  is  little  that  looks  later.2 
The  practice  of  burying  relatively  cheap  grave-goods  in  numerous 
graves  almost  disappeared  with  the  close  of  the  sixth  century.  In 
general,  seventh-century  burials  have  either  rich  and  numerous 
grave-goods  or  none  at  all.  If  the  cemetery  remained  in  use  for  any 
appreciable  time  after  a.d.  600,  it  was  for  the  burial  of  comparatively 
poor  people,  interred  without  grave-goods. 

Something  may  be  inferred  of  the  size  and  nature  of  the  settle- 
ment. A  large  concentrated  cemetery  suggests  a  concentrated 
village  rather  than  scattered  farms;  for  there  is  adequate  record  of 
what  the  burial  place  of  an  isolated  farm  of  the  period  looks  like, 
a  group  of  ten  or  a  dozen  burials,  whose  ornaments  spread  over  five 
or  six  generations.3  But  it  can  hardly  have  been  a  large  village. 
Four  or  five  hundred  burials  spread  over  a  century  and  a  half,  in  an 
age  of  a  high  natural  death-rate  and  considerable  violence  is  not 
likely  to  represent  more  than  50  or  100  persons  living  at  one  moment, 
on  the  average.  Since  the  number  of  dateable  burials  steadily 
increases,  it  may  well  be  that  the  settlement  was  very  small  at  the 
beginning,  and  appreciably  larger  by  a.d.  600. 

Such  a  community  would  require  a  cluster  of  a  score  or  so  of 
houses.  A  good  many  Anglo-Saxon  villages  are  known,  but  only 
one  has  been  excavated  and  published,  at  Sutton  Courtenay,  near 
Abingdon.4  It  consisted  of  some  scores  of  small  cottages,  each  sunk 
a  foot  or  two  into  the  ground.  Sutton  Courtenay  may  not  be  typical; 
but,  within  the  limits  of  our  present  knowledge,  it  is  a  village  like 
Sutton  Courtenay  that  is  to  be  expected  at  Mitcham,  somewhere  not 
far  from  the  cemetery. 

No  evidence  of  agriculture  remains,  unless  the  sickle  be  part  of  the 
cemetery.    But  the  people  must  have  grown  and  reared  their  own 

1  38,  66,  205b,  221. 

2  Only  one  object  at  all  suggests  a  later  date,  the  glass  jar  of  grave  34 ; 
of  this  type  Harden  writes  "No  doubt  some  of  these  jars  belong  to  the  sixth 
century,  but  the  majority  are  not  earlier  than  the  seventh.  .  .  ."  D.A.B.,  141. 

3  E.g.  Cassington  (Purwell  Farm)  near  Oxford;  Glaston  in  Rutland. 

4  Arch.,  LXXIII,  174;  LXXVI,  59;  XCII,  79,  cf.  Med.  Arch.  1,  28. 
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food.  The  site  lies  on  gravel  by  the  Wandle,  and  is  neatly  spaced 
between  three  Roman  sites,  ten  minutes'  walk  from  each,  one  of 
them  probably  a  roadside  village.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  whether 
any  or  all  of  these  sites  were  still  inhabited  when  the  first  Saxons 
reached  Mitcham;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  still 
remembered,  their  buildings  still  to  be  seen,  and  their  existence 
may  have  determined  the  choice  of  the  site.  For  they  were  the 
nearest  known  sites,  Roman  or  Saxon,  to  London.  The  country 
between  the  Mitcham-Merton  area  and  the  Thames  is  a  stiff  for- 
bidding clay,  as  yet  unsettled  by  man.  It  was  at  once  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  early  London  that  it  was  on  all  sides  surrounded  by 
a  belt,  some  five  to  fifteen  miles  wide,  of  virtually  uninhabitable 
country.  In  Roman  times,  the  Mitcham  area  was  the  nearest 
agricultural  land  to  London  by  the  main  southward  roads. 

The  Roman  geography  may  have  decided  the  place  of  the  original 
settlement.  But  it  is  quite  uncertain  whether  there  was  any  London 
to  feed  while  the  Mitcham  cemetery  was  in  use.  What  the  situation 
meant  was  that  Mitcham  was  the  first  habitation  an  enemy  would 
meet  after  crossing  the  Thames  at  London.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
weapons  are  unusually  prominent;  the  men  were  proud  of  their 
arms,  and  clearly  believed  that  they  needed  them  in  the  after-life; 
something  like  half  the  male  burials  had  swords  or  spears  with  them, 
and  a  number  of  them  had  rather  unusual  weapons,  useful  only  for 
in-fighting  at  close  quarters.  The  community  clearly  needed  to  be 
ready  for  instant  defence  during  the  greater  part  of  its  existence. 

Mitcham  was  not  altogether  isolated,  but  it  was  something  of  an 
outpost.  Forty  minutes'  walk  upstream  was  the  Beddington 
cemetery,  and  in  the  Beddington-Croydon  area  was  a  relatively 
thick  cluster  of  sites,  centred  round  three  substantial  Iron  Age  forts, 
all  of  them  used  in  both  Roman  and  Saxon  times.  Several  of  these 
communities  of  the  upper  Wandle  are  as  early  as  Mitcham  itself, 
and  together  they  were  the  nucleus  of  Surrey. 

The  women  were  commonly  buried  with  their  jewellery,  and  their 
ornaments  show  the  external  relations  of  their  village.  In  the  fifth 
century  their  fashions  are  indistinguishable  from  those  of  Sussex 
to  the  south,  and  of  greater  Wessex  to  the  north,  the  cemeteries  of 
the  middle  Thames  about  Oxford,  and  of  Northamptonshire.  What 
is  noticeably  lacking  is  the  fifth-century  cruciform  brooch,  the 
special  property  of  East  Anglia,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire.  It 
is  found  occasionally  on  the  middle  Thames  and  in  Kent,  but  has 
never  yet  been  encountered  in  Surrey  or  Sussex. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century  there  is  more  evidence,  and 
it  points  to  a  rather  different  external  relationship.  The  brooches  of 
the  Surrey  women  are  their  own.  The  Wandle  is  the  centre  point  of 
their  distribution,  perhaps  the  place  where  they  were  made.  They 
still  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  fashions  of  Kent  beyond  the 
Medway,  though  the  ornament  of  Sussex  is  much  influenced  by 
Kent.  They  share  the  saucer  brooch  with  Wessex,  but  the  types 
differ.   Several  Surrey  brooches  find  their  way  to  Wessex,  but  only 
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one  Wessex  type  occurs  in  Surrey,  and  none  on  the  Wandle.  Whether 
the  frontiers  set  to  the  distribution  of  brooches  were  determined  by 
the  limits  of  a  peddlar's  range,  by  intermarriage,  or  by  some  kind 
of  political  frontier,  the  fashions  were  more  localized  than  in  the 
past  or  the  future.  The  same  local  separation  is  noticeable  elsewhere ; 
the  cruciform  brooch  is  no  longer  found  in  Wessex  or  Kent,  while 
among  the  Angles  themselves  various  regional  differences  are  to  be 
observed  in  the  details  of  the  brooch. 

About  the  middle  of  the  century,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier,  the 
local  brooches  disappear.  Henceforth  the  women  of  the  Wandle 
imitate  the  jewellery  of  all  parts  of  England.  A  new  type  of  brooch, 
the  great  square-head,  starting  from  Ipswich,  spread  rapidly  all  over 
the  country,  though  with  various  regional  varieties.  Of  the  two 
specimens  found  at  Mitch  am,  one  is  a  purely  Sussex-Surrey  type, 
the  other  as  emphatically  Anglian.  The  differentia  which  mark  off 
one  variety  of  square-headed  brooch  from  another  are  somewhat 
fine,  but  other  brooches  of  the  period  tell  the  same  tale.  The 
"small-long"  brooches  are  of  two  kinds,  one  decidedly  Anglian,  the 
other  decidedly  Wessex.  Several  of  these  brooches  are  influenced 
by  Kentish  art,  and  there  is  a  small  but  noticeable  volume  of  the 
cheaper  Kentish  buckles,  weapons  and  pots,  together  with  cheap 
imitations  of  the  wealth  of  Kent.  There  is  even  an  ornament  that 
imitates  the  foot  of  a  cruciform  brooch.  But  there  are  still  no 
cruciform  brooches,  and,  most  striking  of  all,  nothing  at  all  of 
the  characteristic  rich  jewellery  of  nearby  Kent.  Even  the  saucer 
brooches  are  few,  poor,  and  alien.  While  north  of  the  Thames, 
these  brooches  are  becoming  very  numerous,  large,  flamboyant,  and 
full  of  original  experiment,  Mitcham  has  no  more  than  four  or  five 
rather  dull  brooches,  all  of  them  individual  outliers  of  types  at 
home  across  the  Thames.  The  only  striking  ornament,  the  human 
face  of  grave  128,  has  its  ancestry  on  the  western  fringes  of  Wessex. 
Mitcham  had  become  a  poor  community  living  on  the  throw-outs  of 
its  greater  neighbours;  its  only  luxury  is  its  glass,  the  one  evident 
consequence  of  its  proximity  to  Kent. 

Nor  does  Mitcham  share  much  in  the  internal  evolution,  noticeable 
elsewhere.  As  the  sixth  century  advanced,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  burials  of  outstandingly  wealthy  women  are  found,  buried 
with  two  or  more  pairs  of  brooches  of  different  kinds,  with  crystal 
balls  and  silver  spoons,  very  large  festoons  of  elaborate  beads,  gold 
and  garnet  imports  from  Kent,  neatly  made  toilet-sets,  and  the  like; 
while  around  them  he  the  skeletons  of  many  other  women,  buried 
with  no  grave  goods  at  all,  or  at  best  a  knife  or  pin.  There  is  some 
small  sign  of  such  social  differentiation  at  Mitcham,  but  it  is  slight; 
one  or  two  women  have  bags  or  pouches,  with  bronze  or  iron  fittings ; 
one  has  a  sword-batten,  and  one,  116,  a  wide  variety  of  objects, 
including  three  brooches,  two  of  them  broken.  It  is  the  richest  grave 
in  the  cemetery,  but  it  is  poor  beside  the  richer  graves  of  Sussex, 
Bedfordshire  or  Cambridgeshire,  or  even  of  nearby  Guildown.  It  is 
also  the  latest  dateable  grave. 
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The  relative  poverty  underlies  the  absence  of  seventh-century 
objects.  Seventh-century  grave-goods  are  not  very  numerous  in 
cemeteries  anywhere,  except  in  Kent.  The  well  furnished  graves 
after  a.d.  600  are  the  barrows  of  great  chieftains,  in  East  Anglia 
and  Cambridgeshire,  Wessex,  the  midlands  and  Derbyshire,  ranging 
from  the  extravagance  of  Sutton  Hoo  to  quite  simple  burials  on  the 
Berkshire  Downs.   There  is  nothing  of  this  royalty  in  Surrey. 

These  considerations  suggest  that  it  was  during  the  first  half  of  the 
sixth  century  that  the  Saxons  of  the  Wan  die  enjoyed  a  relative 
independence,  prosperity  and  creative  initiative.  Thereafter,  they 
were  too  poor  to  maintain  a  brooch-maker  of  their  own,  to  produce 
wealthy  women  or  powerful  chieftains.  After  the  middle  of  the 
century,  they  passed  under  the  influence  of  Wessex,  the  Cambridge 
region  and,  perhaps  later,  of  Kent.  They  remained  poor,  and  it  may 
well  have  been  their  poverty  which  drove  them  to  abandon  the 
practice  of  interring  grave-goods  with  the  dead,  some  little  time 
before  Christianity  took  root  among  them.  The  carefully  laid  out 
empty  graves  of  site  C  (Nos.  119-124)  might  be  just  such  burials. 
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weapons,  and  if  their  exact  find-spots  were  recorded,  it  might  be 
possible  to  suggest  where  battles  were  fought.  Unfortunately  the 
locations  are  with  few  exceptions  too  vague  to  permit  such  inferences. 

Only  objects  of  the  pagan  period,  between  about  a.d.  400  and 
650,  have  been  included.  The  gazetteer  is  necessarily  limited  to 
the  modern  county,  though  Anglo-Saxon  Surrey  in  the  pagan  period 
should  probably  be  extended  at  least  as  far  east  as  the  Darenth 
and  the  Cray. 

It  is  proper  to  record  grateful  thanks  to  the  officers  and  officials 
of  private  societies  and  public  bodies,  whose  help  has  made  possible 
the  compilation  of  this  gazetteer. 
ASHTEAD.   2000  5735.   S.E.  of  Ashtead  Park,  near  Stane  Street. 

Anglo-Saxon  skeletons  found  1910,  A.  W.  G.  Lowther  in  Sy.A.C, 
LI,  151,  note  1. 

Small  plain   urn   and   knife  in   Guildford   Museum   (S6989-90), 
Sy.A.C,  XLV,  166. 

Undated. 
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At  either  Ashtead  or  Banstead  may  have  been  the  meeting  place 
of  Copthorne  Hundred  E.P.-N.S.  XI,  68. 

BANSTEAD.  2410  6023.  Near  Banstead  Railway  Station,  1925. 
Two  skeletons  (one  5  ft.  5  in.  tall)  with  three  urns,  in  Guildford 
Museum  (S. 6996-8),  one  illustrated  (fluted  globular  vase  with 
Kentish  affinities),  Sy.A.C,  XXXVII,  91,  cf.  108;  XL,  133. 
Late  sixth  cent. 

BANSTEAD.  2472  6120.  Banstead  Downs  Golf  Course. 

Saxon  inhumation  with  knife,   found   1918.    O.S.    19  N.E.  9., 

A.  W.  G.  Lowther. 
Undated. 

BEDDINGTON.    3002  6548.    A  mile  west  of  Croydon,  500  yards 

south  of  a  Roman  villa  (Sy.A.C,  VI,  118),  V.C.H.,  I,  263.   The 

area  is  now  a  sewage  works. 

At  least  12  inhumations  and  at  least  9  cremations  were  found  in 
1871-5,  Sy.A.C,  VI,  122  (=P.S.A.,*  V,  154) ;  a  sword,  8  spears, 
5  shield-bosses  and  8  knives  are  mentioned,  together  with  9  urns, 
a  blue  glass  bead,  a  bronze  bracelet,  and  "pieces  of  bronze," 
perhaps  brooches.  The  urns  included  2  "patterned  Urns,"  one 
with  "encircling  lugs  and  impressed  ornaments,"  and  one  with 
"markings  like  British  urns." 

Two  spears  and  2  bosses  are  illustrated  in  J.  C.  Anderson,  Pre- 
historic and  Roman  Croydon,  p.  41. 

E.  P.  Loftus  Brock  twice  exhibited  objects  from  the  site  at  the 
British  Archaeological  Association;  in  May  1871  (J.B.A.A., 
XXVII,  517)  "an  urn  of  rough  description;  a  considerable 
quantity  of  bones;  some  other  urns;  a  fine  large  circular 
cinerary  urn  ...  of  dark  colour,  (which)  has  curious  indented 
patterns  .  .  .  and  another  similar;  and  two  spears";  in  April 
1874  (J.B.A.A.,  XXX,  212),  the  skeleton  of  a  tall  man,  6ft.  6  in. 
high,  with  two  shield-bosses,  a  sword  and  four  or  five  spears 
(one  10  in.  long),  a  coarse  black  urn,  a  glazed  white  drinking 
cup,  and  charred  wood,  as  from  "under  a  tumulus." 

In  the  spring  of  1875,  three  more  skeletons  were  discovered  "at 
oblique  angles  to  each  other,  at  six  to  eight  yards  apart";  with 
each  was  a  shield-boss,  spear,  knife,  "dagger,"  and  "arrowhead." 
By  the  skull  of  one  was  "the  rim  of  a  helmet  of  some  sort," 
possibly  a  bronze  bowl,  and  also  a  "bronze  ornament"  and  a 
sword.  (Sy.A.C,  VII,  xxxvii).  The  sword  was  40  in.  long, 
(J.  C.  Anderson,  Saxon  Croydon,  p.  87). 

From  the  site  are  a  pair  of  saucer  brooches,  1  in.  in  diameter,  with 
a  simple  five-spiral  design,  one  in  Cambridge  Museum  (1871), 
the  other  in  the  Ashmolean,  (donor  T.  H.  Powell,  1912,  12). 
In  the  Ashmolean  is  also  the  base  of  an  applied  saucer  brooch, 
If  in.  diameter,  with  raised  central  boss,  and  traces  of  applique, 
apparently  of  a  central  cross  with  faces,  similar  to  Croydon  and 
Guildown  types. 

Forty  years  ago  some  objects  were  preserved  in  Croydon  Public 
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Library  (Baldwin  Brown,  IV,  631).  The  Croydon  Society  has 
recently  discovered  in  the  Town  Hall  a  brown  paper  parcel 
labelled  "Beddington,  1874."    In  it  were  12  spears,  of  types  A, 

B,  C,  D  and  E,  one  of  them  17|  in.  long  and  another  with  a  barbed 
point,  rather  too  short  to  deserve  the  name  "angon";  with 
them  is  part  of  a  sword,  a  knife  of  type  C,  and  a  modern  barrel 
lock.  The  extant  objects  account  for  most  of  the  grave  goods 
reported  from  the  inhumations;  the  bosses,  bracelet,  bead  and 
twelve  urns  are  missing. 

This  was  evidently  a  considerable  mixed  inhumation  and  cremation 
cemetery ;  the  urns  with  "encircling  lugs"  sound  like  Saxon  urns, 
perhaps  Biickelurnen,  perhaps  of  the  fifth  or  early  sixth  century ; 
the  cast  saucer  brooches  with  five  scrolls  are  probably  fifth- 
century  (cf.  p.  81  above),  the  applied  brooch  sixth-century. 

Fifth  to  sixth  cent. 

BETCHWORTH.  201  504.  Between  Dorking  and  Reigate,  "Barley 
Mow"  or  Box  Hill  Sandpit. 
Saxon  pots  on  site  of  a  Roman  settlement,  with  Bronze  Age  and 

Neolithic  pottery,  Sy.A.C,   XL,   xii,  cf.   xxi.     (The  Roman 

pottery  is  illustrated  in  Sy.A.C,  XLIX,  110). 
Undated. 

BROCKHAM.   19  49.  Between  Dorking  and  Reigate. 

Merovingian  gold  coin,  triens  of  Metz,  moneyer  Ansoaldas, 
c.  a.d.  650.    Arch.  J.,  XI,  69;  Sy.A.C,  I,  5;  V.CH.,1,  272; 

C.  H.  V.  Sutherland,  Anglo-Saxon  Gold  Coinage  in  the  light  of  the 
Crondall  Hoard,  42,  cf.  13,  and  24-25. 

CARSHALTON,  four  miles  west  of  Croydon. 

Bunkers  Field,  centre  2888  6502,  in  and  around  the  grounds  of 
Wallington  County  Grammar  School,  a  fortified  enclosure  of 
the  Iron  Age,  touching  the  bank  of  the  Wandle,  excavated 
thirty  years  ago,  Sy.A.C,  XXXVI,  1925,  113-14,  cf.  also 
Rev.  J.  Williams,  Historical  Notes  on  Wallington,  1873. 

The  surviving  material  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Beddington, 
Wallington  and  Carshalton  Archaeological  Society.  The  collec- 
tion is  cared  for  by  the  Carshalton  Urban  District  Council, 
but  for  want  of  space  is  housed  in  boxes  in  premises  used  for 
other  purposes,  and  could  not  be  examined.  A  catalogue  is 
however  available,  and  was  evidently  compiled  by  someone 
who  understood  the  objects.  From  Bunkers  Field  it  fists 
113  Iron  Age  sherds,  50  Roman  sherds,  and  13  pagan  Saxon 
sherds.  Among  the  Roman  wares  are  listed  New  Forest  products, 
a  rosette-stamped  sherd  of  the  fourth  century,  and  others  fisted 
as  of  the  fourth  century;  no  Samian,  or  other  products  of  the 
early  Empire  are  mentioned.  It  would  seem  that  an  Iron  Age 
earthwork  by  the  Wandle  was  reoccupied  at  the  end  of  the 
Roman  period,  and  that  the  occupation  was  continued  by  the 
Saxons.  The  proportion  of  Roman  to  Iron  Age  sherds,  and  of 
Saxon  to  Roman,  in  the  surviving  collection  is  quite  large. 
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Colston  Avenue.  278  648. 

Five  Roman  and  five  pagan  Saxon  (?)  sherds,  found  with  much 
medieval  pottery  in  building  operations,  in  the  catalogue  at 
Carshalton  U.D.C.  The  site  is  much  more  doubtful.  The 
proportion  of  the  sherds  would  be  consistent  with  the  discovery 
of  a  medieval  farmstead  built  on  land  that  had  been  cultivated 
in  Roman  and  Saxon  times. 

Carshalton-on-the-Hill  (Queen  Mary's  Hospital),  centred  275  625. 

An  Iron  Age  Hillfort,  excavated  just  before  the  war,  Sy.A.C, 
XLVI,  xi;  XLVII,  xxiii;  XLIX,  56-74. 

The  finds  were  deposited  at  the  Grange  Wood  Museum,  Thornton 
Heath,  which  was  bombed  in  the  war.  The  Museum  Catalogue 
however  survives  in  the  possession  of  the  Croydon  Society;  from 
the  site  it  lists  (p.  130)  much  early  Iron  Age  and  "late  Celtic" 
(Belgic)  material,  a  quantity  of  Roman  pottery  including 
"Gaulish  or  Samian  ware,"  a  brooch  and  spindle-whorls,  and 
"four  specimens  Anglo-Saxon  pottery." 

The  balance  of  this  catalogue,  in  so  far  as  it  is  reliable,  differs  from 
the  record  of  Bunkers  Field.  The  Roman  pottery  noted  is  of 
the  early  empire,  and  the  proportion  of  Roman  to  pre-Roman, 
and  of  Roman  to  Saxon  much  less.  This  appears  to  be  an  Iron 
Age  site  which  continued  in  use  through  the  Belgic  period  into 
the  early  Roman  empire.  It  may  or  may  not  have  been  re- 
occupied  in  late  Roman  times,  and  the  Saxon  use  of  the  site 
seems,  as  far  as  the  record,  slighter  than  at  Bunkers  Field. 

Carshalton  Road,  near  the  south  end  of  Ringstead  Road,  2704  6425. 

Found  during  the  widening  of  Carshalton  road  in  November  1906. 
Sy.A.C,  XXIII,  213. 

Several  skeletons  found  at  a  depth  of  about  2  ft.  6  in. 

Two  skulls  and  a  spear  from  the  site  were  seen  in  a  box  in  the 
Council  Offices  at  the  time.  The  site  is  within  the  ramparts  of  a 
large  Iron  Age  fort,  which  also  held  Roman  and  Bronze  Age 
material.  Sy.A.C,  XXXVI,  104. 

Undated. 
CHEAM.    2312  6519.    In  1941  at  No.  3  Shrubland  Grove,  North 

Cheam,  just  west  of  Stane  Street,  two  miles  north-east  of  Ewe  11, 

Sy.A.C,  LI,  151,  (Fig.  p.  152),  a  spearhead,  type  E. 

Undated. 
CHOBHAM.  97  61.  Perhaps  the  meeting  place  of  Godley  Hundred, 

E.P.-N.S.,  XI,  103. 
COBHAM.  114  602.  South-west  of  Esher;  Leigh  Hill. 

A  spearhead,  found  near  Bronze  Age,  Iron  Age  and  Roman 
site,  Sy.A.C,  XXXVII,  93  (Fig.)  cf.  XXI,  192;  XXII,  137. 

Undated. 

Eaton  Farm  perhaps   preserves   the   name   of   the  Getingas. 
E.P.-N.S.,  XI,  88. 

COULSDON,   Cane  Hill.    291    587,   approximately.     Four  miles 

south-west  of  Croydon. 
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Several  skeletons  facing  east,  a  knife  with  each,  found  "in  a  field 
near  my  residence,"  by  J.  M.  Moodie,  together  with  hippo- 
potamus and  mammoth  tusks,  Sy.A.C,  XXVI,  139.  The  finds 
were  made  in  1912,  "on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley"  from 
Farthingdown  (q.v.).  Cf.  Sy.A.C.,  XXVII,  xiii. 

The  approximate  area  is  fixed  by  the  accession  book  of  the  Horni- 
man  Museum,  which  possesses  a  skull,  registered  in  1918,  given 
by  Sir  John  Moodie,  described  as  found  "in  a  Saxon  grave  at 
Cane  Hill.  The  land  concerned  was  owned  by  the  L.C.C.  The 
only  L.C.C.  land  on  Cane  Hill  is  that  belonging  to  the  Hospital." 
(Letter  from  the  Horniman  Museum  to  Dr.  Dance  of  Guildford 
Museum,  1  September,  1952.) 

"A  spearhead  and  some  beads"  were  found  at  Cane  Hill  Asylum 
(built  1873)  about  1881-2,  Croydon  Advertiser,  7  March  1885. 
The  building  of  the  Asylum  may  well  have  destroyed  graves 
unrecorded,  and  the  site  may  have  been  a  large  one. 

An  entry  printed  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  6  in.  sheet,  at  2912  5798, 
reads  "Human  remains  found  a.d.  1910."  This  discovery  may 
be  part  of  the  same  cemetery.  Measurements  of  two  skeletons 
are  given  in  Biometrika,  XXVIII,  1936,  290. 

According  to  Mr.  F.  G.  Parsons,  (letters  to  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
dated  14  October  and  9  November  1933),  the  cemetery  has  been 
found  scrappily  at  various  times,  but  seems  to  have  been  a 
regular  burial  ground,  with  bodies  in  rows,  some  with  spears, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  swords. 

Undated. 

Farthingdown.  Between  2995  5835  and  3008  5743.  Five  miles 
south  of  Croydon. 

Over  30  graves,  3  ft.  to  3  ft.  6  in.  deep,  under  and  between  low 
barrows,  18-30  ft.  in  diameter,  two  of  them  40  ft.  across,  between 
12  in.  and  18  in.  high,  excavated  about  1760  {M.&.B.,  II, 
448);  in  1871,  Sv.A.C,  VI,  109,  V.C.H.,  I,  264;  in  1939,  Sy.A.C, 
XLVII,  119;  XLIX,  114;  and  in  1948-9,  Sy.A.C,  LI,  xi; 
LIII,  x,  cf.  21.  Cf.  Archceological  News  Letter  II,  (10),  p. 
170. 

Half  the  graves  were  without  grave  goods.  In  the  others  were 
1  sword,  6  spears,  4  knives,  1  scramasax,  1  remarkable  conical 
boss  (now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Sy.A.C,  VI,  pi.  ii, 
Baldwin  Brown  III,  199,  pi.  xxiii,  3),  2  silver  pins,  1  bone 
pin,  (Sy.A.C,  VI,  pi.  i),  2  buckets,  1  stoup,  (Sy.A.C,  VI, 
pi.  iii;  V.C.H.,  I,  257,  pi.  Fig.  6),  4  buckles  (one"  Frankish), 
a  small  string  of  beads  (Sy.A.C,  VI,  pi.  i),  a  piece  of  amber  and 
a  purse  mount,  1  gold  bracteate  with  cruciform  design  (Sy.A.C, 
VI,  pi.  1),  a  small  decorated  pot,  a  pair  of  shears  and  a  comb  and 
cowrie  shell  in  a  bag,  and  a  burial  with  the  wing  of  a  goose. 
A  sword,  boss,  and  "drinking  cup"  (perhaps  a  bucket)  were 
placed  in  the  "Museum  of  the  Society  lately  established  at 
Croydon,"  but  cannot  now  be  found.  A  knife  and  spear  are  in 
Guildford  Museum  (S6991-2).    The  stoup,  the  bracteate,  the 
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Frankish  buckle  and  probably  the  conical  boss  are  of  the  late 
sixth  or  early  seventh  century;  though  many  of  the  objects  are 
of  uncertain  date,  none  suggests  an  earlier  date.  All  the  graves 
found  in  1948-9  were  orientated  north  and  south. 

Late  sixth  and  seventh  centuries. 

The  best  survey  of  the  barrows  is  by  Grinsell,  in  Sy.A.C,  XLII 
45-47. 

CROWHURST  or  LIMPSFIELD.    A  rough,  plain  urn,  Guildford 
Museum  S.7003,  found  1881,  is  so  labelled.   It  might  possibly  be 
from  the  same  site  as  the  Limpsfield  urn,  q.v. 

CROYDON.  3117  6505.   W addon  Caves.  41  Alton  Road,  Waddon. 

Through  the  slope  a  hill,  a  long  V-shaped  flat-bottomed  trench, 
some  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  deep,  was  cut  into  sandy  soil,  leading  down- 
ward towards  a  spring,  now  a  pond  in  the  municipal  park.  The 
trench  acted  as  street,  and  off  it  opened  a  number  of  wholly 
underground  houses,  entered  by  doorways  with  worked  lintels. 
One  of  these  was  wholly  excavated,  others  partially.  They 
contained  Iron  Age  and  Belgic  pottery,  with  a  quantity  of 
Roman  pottery  of  the  first  three  centuries  a.d.,  including  two 
minute  scraps  of  Samian,  and  a  few  late  Roman  sherds.  The 
finds  also  include  a  single  Anglo-Saxon  rim  sherd,  of  dark  grey 
ware,  with  parallel  lines  round  the  neck,  and  the  impression  of  a 
banana-shaped  stamp,  probably  half  a  rosette  circle,  similar 
to  those  common  on  late  Roman  rosetted  wares,  and  very  like 
the  stamp  used  on  a  very  late  Roman  bulging  bowl,  half  of 
which  is  preserved  in  the  London  Museum.  The  rubble  lying 
over  the  Iron  Age,  Roman  and  Saxon  material  was  full  of 
mesolithic  flints,  and,  during  an  earlier  excavation  in  1902, 
caused  the  site  to  be  listed  as  neolithic.  Proceedings  of  the 
Croydon  Natural  History  and  Scientific  Society,  XII,  1951-2, 
145. 

The  site  is  quite  unique.  Like  the  Carshalton-on-the-Hill  fort,  it  is 
clearly  an  Iron  Age  and  Belgic  site  that  continued  into  the 
early  Roman  period,  and  has  some  slight  trace  of  casual  late 
Roman  and  Saxon  reoccupation. 

Edridge  Road,  Elms  Estate,  325  650,  immediately  south  of  the  Town 
Hall. 

There  is  a  sufficiently  widespread  scatter  of  Roman  material  to 
suggest  that  Croydon  may  have  been  the  site  of  a  Roman  roadside 
village  or  posting-station.  Numerous  skeletons,  etc.,  have  been 
found  at,  and  south  of,  the  junction  of  George  Street  and  High 
Street  (400  yards  to  the  north)  from  the  foundation  of  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift's  Hospital  in  1596  onward,  J.  C.  Anderson, 
Saxon  Croydon,  p.  91.  In  1856,  Mr.  C.  Lashman  exhibited  to  the 
Surrey  Society  "a  skull,  found  with  a  number  of  other  human 
remains,  iron  weapons,  sword  blades,  etc.,  at  the  bottom  of 
St.  George's  Street,"  Sy.A.C,  II,  xii.  Many  objects  were 
recovered  from  builders  in  1893-4,  with  no  account  of  the  graves, 
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Sy.A.C,  XIII,  18  [=P.S.A.*  XV,  328).,  V.C.H.,  I,  258.  The 
objects  recorded  are  4  swords,  26  spears,  1  angon  (a  long  spear  of 
continental  origin,  used  in  Britain  by  the  Franks) ,  1 2  shield-bosses, 

3  franciscas  (Frankish  throwing  axes);  9  knifes,  9  brooches, 
2  openwork  triskele  discs,   1   buckle,   1   bronze  bowl,  2  buckets, 

1  whetstone  or  sceptre,  several  coins,  1  belt-tab,  1  faceted  disc, 

2  n'ngs,  1  "prickspur,"  2  needles,  2  ^'ns,  1  _^>a*>  o/  tweezers, 
1  armlet,  1  bronze  pendant  object,  1  cow's  Aom,  2  g/ass  vessels, 

4  Romano-British  pots  and  17  Anglo-Saxon  urns.  The  quantity 
of  objects  recovered  is  comparable  with  that  from  the  200  odd 
graves  recorded  at  Mitcham. 

The  bulk  of  the  objects  are  in  the  British  Museum  (1895-3-13, 
1-48),  which  has  2  swords,   13  spears,  the  angon,  9  bosses, 

3  knives,  2  franciscas,  3  brooches,  the  buckle,  1  ring,  the 
pendant  object,  the  cow's  horn,  1  glass  vessel,  and  9  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  urns.  Other  objects  were  lodged  in  the  Grange 
Wood  Museum  at  Thornton  Heath  (Baldwin  Brown  IV,  631) 
which  was  bombed  in  the  1939  war.  The  catalogue  survives. 

Three  of  the  British  Museum  urns  are  plain,  six  decorated;  they 
include  a  large  Biickelurn,  heavily  stamped  with  two  separate 
stamps,  the  features  in  low  relief,  early,  but  not  of  the  earliest 
period,  perhaps  of  the  late  fifth  century ;  one  urn  stamped  with 
a  running  S  and  chevron  pattern,  and  one  vessel  with  a  dotted 
chevron  pattern  on  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel,  probably  not 
earlier  than  the  mid-sixth  century. 

The  brooches  include  the  cast  saucer  brooch1  of  Fig.  7  A,  perhaps  of 
the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century,  1-2  in.  diameter,  the  base  of 
an  applied  saucer  brooch,  (B.M.  44),  diameter  1-6  in.,  a  disc 
brooch  with  four  stamped  circles  (B.M.  42),  a  pair  of  flat  ring 
brooches,  and  four  small-long  brooches  (V.C.H.,  1, 257,  plate  2-5) 
two  of  them  closely  matched  at  Mitcham  (107  and  112).  The 
belt-tab  and  faceted  disc  (Baldwin  Brown,  IV,  558,  pi.  clii, 
1,  5  and  8),  possibly  the  fitting  of  a  sporran,  are  closely  paralleled 
at  Dorchester  Dyke  Hills,2  a  burial  closely  dated  to  the  closing 
years  of  the  fourth  century,  at  Vermand  at  a  date  not  later  than 
c.  a.d.  410,  and  also  at  Kempston  (A.A.S.R.,  VII.  1864,  285), 
at  Croxton,  near  Thetford  in  Norfolk  (Baldwin  Brown,  IV, 
558,  pi.  clii,  4,  Norwich  Castle  Museum)  and  in  the  Elbe  region. 
The  bronze  pendant  object  (B.M.  40,  Baldwin  Brown,  IV,  419, 
pi.  xcix  4)  is  decorated  with  ornamentation  that  also  recalls 
Vermand,  and  has  a  simpler  parallel  at  Droxford  in  Hampshire 
(Baldwin  Brown,  pi.  xcix  5).  One  of  the  glass  vessels  Harden 
(D.A.B.,  158  cf.  139  and  Fig.  25  I  a  1)  dates  to  the  fifth  century. 
Four  whole  Roman  vessels,  including  one  of  Castor  ware  and  one 
of  "Upchurch"  ware,  are  also  unusual  survivals  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  graves.  Baldwin  Brown  also  illustrates  the  bronze 
bowl  (IV,  473,  pi.  cxvii,  3)  and  several  of  the  weapons  (III,  209, 

2  Above,  p.  85.  1  Oxoniensia,  XVII/XVIII,  63. 
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pi.  xxv  3  and  III,  221,  pi.  xxvii  9  (swords);  III,  199,  pi.  xxiii 
2  (boss);  III,  231,  pi.  xxix  6  (francisca);  III,  237  pi.  xxxii  15 
(angon).  One  of  the  bosses  was  of  conical  shape  cf.  Mitcham  73; 
all  such  bosses  found  with  dateable  objects  belong  to  the  late 
sixth  century  or  later. 

The  cemetery  contained  several  objects  that  properly  belong  to 
the  last  decades  of  the  Roman  period,  and  might  have  survived 
into  the  Anglo-Saxon  period;  there  are  several  Anglo-Saxon 
objects  of  the  fifth  century,  and  a  number  of  objects  of  both  the 
first  and  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  century,  with  several 
specifically  Frankish  items,  and  nothing  that  need  be  of  the 
seventh  century. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  cent. 

CUDDINGTON.  233  618.  A  mile  east  of  Ewell. 

Anglo-Saxon  spearhead,  found  by  Mr.  M.  Flint,  and  identified  at 
the  British  Museum  in  1956-7,  O.S.  19,  N.W.  30. 

DORKING,  West  of.    160  492.    West  Dorking  Sandpit,  Vincent 
Lane,  about  200  yards  from  the  probable  site  of  the  Roman 
posting  station. 
Two  spears,  a  small  urn,  and  a  glass  bottle  in  Guildford  Museum, 

S6979  (rough  small  plain  urn),  Sy.A.C,  XL,  133. 
Undated. 
An  -ingas  name,  E.P.-N.S.,  XI,  269. 

EASHING.  94  44.  An  -ingas  name,  E.P.-N.S.,  XI,  196. 

ESHER.    139  650.   The  Warren,  Sandown  Park,  100  yards  south- 
west of  the  grandstand. 

Three  graves,  facing  east,  two  with  a  spear  and  a  shield-boss 
(hemispherical)  each,  the  third  empty,  a  spear  loose  in  the 
surrounding  soil;  the  graves  were  dug  into  an  Iron  Age  site, 
with  some  Roman  material,  Ant.  J.,  XXVII,  24,  cf.  Sy.A.C, 
L,  ix. 
Undated. 

The  hundred  of  Elmbridge  is  named  from  the  bridge  over  the 
Mole  at  Esher  130  645,  E.P.-N.S.,  XI,  86. 

EWELL.    2192  6239  to  2198  6227.    Ewell  House,  The  Grove, 

adjoining  the  site  of  a  Roman  posting  station. 

Quantities  of  human  bones  were  dug  up  in  the  late  seventeenth 
century  in  Mr.  Fendall's  grounds  near  the  Epsom  road,  Aubrey  II 
(1718),  219;  cf.  V,  363.  Mr.  Fendall  owned  Ewell  House, 
Sy.A.C,  XLVIII,  13. 

At  least  10  inhumations  and  2  cremations,  found  1930-1932. 

7  spears,  1  shield-boss,  1  knife ;  1  cast  saucer  brooch,  with  leg-and- 
stroke  pattern,  probably  about  or  just  before  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century  and  the  bases  of  a  pair  of  applied  saucer  brooches. 
1  pair  of  disc-brooches  incised  with  hexafoil  pattern.  1  disc-brooch 
with  dot-and-circle  pattern.  1  bead,  1  silver  ring,  1  spindle 
whorl,  1  buckle,  1  armlet.   2  cremation  urns  and  1  plain  red  urn 
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from  an  inhumation.  The  finds  in  Guildford  Museum  (S6967-77) 
include  a  well-made  shouldered  urn. 

The  cemetery  was  dug  into  a  Roman  site  with  first-  to  fourth- 
century  and  Iron  Age  pottery.  Ant.  J.,  XII,  442;  XIII,  302; 
also  cf.  Sy.A.C,  XXXVIII,  227;  XL,  13;  XLI,  122;  XLII,  113; 
XLIII,  16.  The  finds  are  in  Guildford  and  London  Museums 
[London  and  the  Saxons,  131-6). 

Two  earlier  discoveries,  "skull  and  bones  with  a  rusty  iron  bar," 
found  at  the  junction  of  Meadow  Mill  and  High  Street  in  1897 
(2192  6284),  (O.S.  13  S.W.  18),  and  "Human  remains  found 
1912,"  a  hundred  yards  to  the  southwest  at  2185  6273,  printed 
on  the  O.S.  6  in.  map  (13  S.W.),  all  on  the  edge  of  the  Roman 
village,  may  belong  to  the  same  cemetery.  If  so,  the  few  recorded 
relics  of  the  Ewell  burials  may  be  the  debris  of  a  cemetery  as 
large  as  those  of  Croydon  and  Mitcham;  the  undiscovered 
burials  may  have  contained  fifth-century  material,  but  those 
which  have  survived  do  not. 

Sixth  cent. 
FARNHAM,  Firgrove  Pit.  8422  4667.   On  rising  ground,  100  yards 

south  of  the  Wey,  just  east  of  the  road  to  Bourne,  Frensham  and 

Hindhead,  100  yards  west  of  a  Roman  cemetery. 

Sy.A.S.,  1939,  Survey  of  the  Prehistory  of  the  Farnham  District, 
p.  255,  cf.  Sy.A.C,  XXXVI,  123;  XLIV,  138. 

Anglo-Saxon  village  with  huts  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  wide,  sunk  2  ft.  into 
the  soil,  with  clay  loomweights  (Guildford  Museum  S7035), 
a  bronze  clasp,  roughly  paralleled  at  Herpes,  in  south-western 
France  (British  Museum  Guide,  1923,  p.  148,  Fig.  196)  a  glass 
bead,  a  knife,  sherds  of  coarse  pots,  including  one  heavily  stamped 
sherd,  probably  of  the  mid-sixth  century. 

Sixth  cent. 

Castle  Street,  839  471.  Anglo-Saxon  stamps  on  a  Roman  tile, 
cf.  Titsey,  Sy.A.S.  Survey,  pi.  xxiii,  p.  253,  cf.  259. 

Farnham.  Anglo-Saxon  sherd  with  basketry  incisions  and  clay 
loomweights,  find-spot  unknown,  found  "about  30  years  ago," 
Sy.A.S.  Survey,  pi.  xxv,  p.  258,  cf.  259.  Ant.  J.,  XIII,  324, 
fig.  2,  cf.  325. 

The  Crondall  Hoard  of  IXth  century  Anglo-Saxon  coins  was  found 
about  two  miles  to  the  west,  across  the  county  boundary. 

Farnham  Hundred  met  at  Lawday  House,  814  494,  E.P.-N.S., 
XI,  165. 
FARTHINGDOWN— see  Coulsdon. 
FETCHAM,  Hawkshill.  From  1564  5539  to  1596  5617.  Immediately 

south-west  of  Leatherhead,  from  the  crest  of  Hawkshill  near  the 

junction  of  A2012  and  A246  to  the  mill  pond  on  the  left  bank  of 

the  Mole,  £  mile  south  of  Leatherhead  station. 

Between  60  and  100  inhumations,  excavated  at  various  times 
between  1758  and  1933. 

A  small  proportion  of  the  grave-goods  were  recorded  and  pre- 
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served.  These  are  3  swords,  3  shield-bosses,  7  spearheads,  1 
scramasax,  3  knives,  2  glass  beads,  one  or  two  coins  of  Constantine, 
a  few  pots,  a  Frankish  girdle-hanger,  apparently  from  the  same 
mould  as  one  from  Maidstone,  there  found  with  a  garnet-studded 
brooch  of  the  mid-sixth  century,  bucket  plaques  with  human 
face  in  punched  outline,  similar  to  the  late  sixth-century 
saucer  brooch  "Maltese  Cross"  designs  (p.  84,  Fig.  6  above),  and 
a  decorated  bronze  disc  (British  Museum  1934-5-7).  In  Guild- 
ford Museum  are  the  girdle-hanger  and  a  sword-knot  bead 
(S7007-8).  Sy.A.C,  XVI,  251;  cf.  XX,  119;  XXXVII,  93; 
XL,  xvii;  xlii,  136;  P.S.A.,2  XVIII,  253,  V.C.H.,  I,  267,  cf. 
Ill,  284;  IV,  362,  365;  Ant.  J.,  XIII,  48;  M.&B.,  I,  482. 

The  scramasax,  bucket,  bronze  disc,  and  girdle-hanger  are 
probably  of  the  late  sixth  or  early  seventh  century.  Nothing 
recorded  suggests  an  earlier  date. 

Late  sixth  and  seventh  cent. 

The  main  group  of  graves  lies  50  to  100  yards  from  a  large  Iron 
Age  and  Roman  occupation  site,  which  also  had  some  Bronze 
Age  material.  The  material  is  in  Guildford  Museum,  S7006-13. 

GODALMING.  96  44.  An  -ingas  name,  E.P.-N.S.,  XI,  195. 

GODSTONE.  351  514,  between  Godstone  and  Stratton. 

Urns,  bones,  "glass  bottle,"  spears,  tiles,  armlet,  P.S.A.,2  IX,  101. 

The  armlet  and  a  small  plain  urn  are  in  Guildford  Museum, 

S.7005. 
Undated. 

GUILDOWN.  9883  4884.  In  the  garden  of  "Chalk  Hill,"  Guildown 

Avenue,  immediately  south  of  the  Old  Road,  on  the  Ridgeway, 

just  before  it  dips  down  the  hill  to  cross  the  Wey.    Sy.A.C., 

XXXIX,  1,  cf.  xii;  XLI,  119;  cf.  LIII,  pi.  xxv-xxviii. 

35  burials  of  the  pagan  Saxon  period,  together  with  189  skeletons 

interred  with  a  coin  of  a.d.  1043;  attributed  to  a  massacre  of 

a.d.  1046. 

The  grave  goods  were  5  spearheads  (one  with  a  closed  socket)  and 

6  knives,  but  no  swords  or  shield-bosses.  There  were  20  brooches, 

including  9  saucer  brooches,  three  cast  and  six  applied,  eight 

of  them  closely  matched  at  Mitcham,  2  pairs  of  disc  brooches, 

1  great  square-headed  brooch  (Leeds,  Corpus  70,  from  grave 

116,   not   46),   3  small   Kentish  square-headed  brooches   (two 

of  them,  grave  206,  Leeds,  Corpus  7)  and  3  small-long  brooches, 

one  of  them  very  like  Mitcham  107.    The  other  objects  were 

two  glass  vessels  (Harden,  III  a  i,  6-7),  9  strings  of  beads  and 

9  loose  beads,  2  spindle-whorl  beads,  1  iron  key,  2  bronze  and 

1  silver  ring,  2  bronze  pins,  1  ear-ring,  2  rock  crystals,  1  bucket, 

14  buckles,  1  hone,  whetstone  or  sceptre,  2  small  bronze  objects, 

1  fragment  of  samian  ware,  and  a  large  bossed  and  rosetted  urn, 

heavily  stamped,  with  three  other  decorated  and  four  plain 

urns.    The  finds  are  in  Guildford  Museum.    Cf.  Biometrika, 

XXVIII,  1936,  290  for  measurements  of  a  skeleton. 
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The  saucer  brooches  do  not  include  any  of  the  certainly  earliest 
or  latest  types ;  they,  and  the  square-headed  brooches,  large  and 
small,  belong  within  the  sixth  century,  and  so  probably  do  the 
urn  and  the  glass;  the  burials  recorded  probably  began  some 
time  after  500  and  ended  before  600. 

Sixth  cent. 

GUILDFORD,  Mareschal  Road,  Mount  Street.  9921  4925. 

Twelve  skeletons,  found  September  1930,  with  a  fluted  urn,  some 
sherds,  and  two  whetstones  or  hones,  Guildford  Museum 
G6993-4,  2410,  Sy.A.C,  XXXIX,  4,  cf.  163;  XL,  xi. 

The  site  is  about  400  yards  from  the  Guildown  cemetery. 

GUILDFORD,  St.  Martha's.  028  483. 

Small  plain  black  Anglo-Saxon  urn,  Guildford  Museum  S6999, 
P.S.A.,2  XXVIII,  230;  Sy.A.C,  XXIX,  152,  plate,  cf.  LIV, 
42,  fig.  9. 

St.  Martha's  is  a  Saxon  church  (much  rebuilt  in  the  nineteenth 
century),  standing  in  isolation  on  the  summit  of  a  sharp 
conical  sandy  hill  nearly  500  ft.  above  the  valley,  two  miles 
south-east  of  Guildford.  The  church  lies  in  the  centre  of  a 
semicircle  of  round  earthworks,  some  100  ft.  in  diameter,  for 
which  an  analogy  with  Bronze  Age  sacred  sites  is  claimed, 
though  excavation  found  no  Bronze  Age  objects  (Sy.A.C,  LIV, 
10,  ff.).  From  the  summit  of  the  hill  come  Mesolithic  and 
Neolithic  flakes  and  an  axe,  some  Iron  Age  sherds  found  by 
Pitt-Rivers  in  1874  (ibid.,  p.  39),  a  Roman  pot  found  recently, 
in  private  possession  in  Guildford  (O.S.  32  N.W.  4,  S.  S.  Frere), 
tiles  which  may  have  been  Roman,  and  the  Saxon  urn,  found 
within  one  of  the  "Bronze  Age"  circles  (ibid.,  p.  41).  There  is  a 
considerable  scatter  of  Bronze  Age,  Iron  Age  and  Roman  sites 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  an  Iron  Age  pottery-making 
site  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  400  yards  to  the  east  of  the  church, 
and  half  a  mile  to  the  north-east  a  small  Roman  cremation 
cemetery  of  the  first  century  a.d.,  just  outside  the  gates  of 
Tyting  Farm  (023  487),  which  is  an  -INGAS  name  (E.P.-N.S., 
XI,  245).  The  earth  circles  are  ignored  by  the  copious  writers 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  are  first 
mentioned  in  1850;  from  1876  onward,  but  not  earlier,  there  is 
record  of  an  allegedly  ancient  procession  with  folk-dancing  to 
the  site. 

The  urn  is  of  the  sixth  century.  The  site  has  certainly  been  sacred 
since  the  Christian  Saxon  period;  it  is  a  pre-eminently  awe- 
inspiring  position,  still  inaccessible  to  wheeled  vehicles,  and  may 
possibly  have  been  sacred  from  the  Neolithic  or  Bronze  Age 
onwards.  The  occasional  presence  on  the  hill  of  peoples  of  all 
ages  is  proven;  but  the  purpose  of  their  presence  is  not 
established. 

No  other  church  in  England  is  dedicated  to  St.  Martha.  An 
alternative  name,   Martyr  Hill,   persists  from   1273  onward, 
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E.P.-N.S.,  XI,  244;  cf.  Sy.A.C,  XLIV,  62.  There  is  no 
association  with  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  though  the  site  is  on 
the  Pilgrim's  Way  to  Canterbury,  and  no  tradition  of  Martyrs 
on  the  site.  The  dedication  is  a  puzzle. 
It  might  conceivably  be  a  solitary  lowland  instance  of  "Martyrium," 
Welsh  "Merthyr,"  a  term  bestowed  on  a  variety  of  sacred  sites 
in  the  sixth  century  by  British-  and  Latin-speaking  peoples. 
The  precise  significance  of  the  term  in  Wales  is  not  clearly 
understood ;  it  certainly  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  martyr- 
dom of  saints,  but  carries  the  vaguer  significance  that  there 
some  saint  "bore  witness"  to  Christ,  occasionally  by  the 
forcible  dedication  of  pagan  holy  sites  to  Christianity.  The 
names  Walworth,  Walton  and  Wallington  show  that  British 
was  still  spoken  in  Surrey  in  the  sixth  century;  it  is  possible 
that  a  name  so  given  was  preserved  in  ecclesiastical  Latin  as 
Martyrium,  and  later  corrupted  to  Martha. 

HACKBRIDGE— see  Beddington. 

HAM.   1693  7159. 
Anglo-Saxon    village,    one    hut    excavated,    Hope-Taylor    and 
S.  S.  Frere,  February  1950,  170  yards  from  an  Iron  Age  site. 
Pottery,  loomweights  and  animal  bones  were  found,  Sy.A.C, 
LII,  101. 

HAWKSHILL— see  Fetcham. 

EAST  HORSLEY.  09  52. 

A  Saxon  youth,  with  knife,  Sy.A.C,  LIV,  136,  discovered  during 
building  operations. 
Undated. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES— see  Ham. 

LEATHERHEAD— see  Fetcham. 

LIMPSFIELD.   425  534.   Two  miles  east  of  Oxted  on  the  Redhill- 
Sevenoaks  road,  near  a  Roman  cremation-cemetery,  on  the  line 
of  the  London-Lewes  Roman  road. 
Anglo-Saxon  urn,  probably  mid  to  late  sixth  century,  Guildford 

Museum,    S7002,    P.S.A.,2   XIII,    249-250,    (Fig.).     See    also 

Crowhurst. 
Sixth  cent. 

MERTON.  25  69.  On  Stane  Street,  one  mile  north-west  of  Mitcham 

and  5  miles  north-west  of  Croydon. 

Cast  saucer  brooch,  with  central  cross,  of  the  late  fifth  or  early 
sixth  century,  British  Museum  1923-5-7.  It  is  possible  that  the 
brooch  is  a  stray  from  the  cemetery  at  Mitcham,  a  mile  to  the 
south-east. 

Late  fifth  or  early  sixth  cent. 

MICKLEHAM.    1725  5270.    On  Stane  Street,  two  miles  north  of 
Dorking. 
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In  1780,  when  Juniper  Hall  was  being  built,  two  skeletons  and  a 
spearhead  were  found.  Bravley,  {B.&B.),  IV ,  457;  V.C.H.,  III, 
302. 

Undated. 

MITCHAM.  270  682.  4  Miles  north-west  of  Croydon. 

Several  hundred   burials  recorded  over  more   than   a  century, 

pp.  51-131  above. 
Fifth  and  sixth  cent. 

PEPER  HARROW.   942  445.   Two  miles  west  of  Godalming,  four 
miles  south-west  of  Guildford. 
Heathen  place-name.  E.P.-N.S.,  XI,  207,  cf.  xii. 

PURLEY.   3232  6075.    Junction  of  Mitchley  Avenue  and  Riddles- 
down  Road,  eight  or  more  skeletons,  heads  to  the  east,  with  a 
knife  of  type  A,  6  in.  long,  Proc.  Croydon  Nat.  Hist.  &  Scientific 
Soc,  X,  1931-3,  199. 
Four  of  the  skeletons  were  presented  to  the  Croydon  Natural 

History  and  Scientific  Society  Museum,  Sy.A.C,  XLI,  137. 
Undated. 
Russell  Hill.    3118  6225.    18  or  more  gigantic  skeletons,  found 

1865,  buried  18  in.  deep  in  the  chalk,  parallel  to  the  road,  which 

might  be  the  Roman  road.   Croydon  Advertiser,  17  March  1877. 
A  further  skeleton  was  found  in  the  garden  of  No.  3,  Overhill 

Road,  3120  6247,  and  was  the  subject  of  a  coroner's  inquest 

reported  in  the  Croydon  Advertiser  between   1924  and   1929 

(information  from  Mr.  A.  F.  L.  Rivet). 
There  are  Bronze  Age  pots  and  implements  from  the  site  in  the 

British  and  Guildford  Museums,  Sy.A.C,  XXI,  208-9. 

RICHMOND    PARK,    centred    18    72.     Bun-shaped    loomweight, 
diameter  \\  in.,  in  Guildford  Museum,  S7037. 

RIPLEY.  0370  5641.   Seven  miles  south-west  of  Esher.   Papercourt 
Farm. 
Anglo-Saxon  spear,  type  D  (and  Bronze  Age  Mace).    Guildford 

Museum  G6399.  Sy.A.C,  LI  I,  81. 
Undated:  cf.  Woking. 

SANDERSTEAD.   3313  6247.  Two  miles  south  of  Croydon,  direct 

on  the  alignment  of  the  London-Brighton  Roman  road.  300  yards 

south  of  Sanderstead  railway  station  east  of  the  Croydon  road. 

1 1  or  12  skeletons  all  facing  east,  18  in.  to  2  ft.  deep,  with  a  hand- 
made urn  and  two  knives 

Finds  in  Guildford  Museum,  921,  and  S6983-8,  Sy.A.C,  XLI,  136. 

Croydon  Advertiser,  7  March  1885;  P.S.A.,2  XXVIII,  233; 
V.C.H.,  I,  267. 

There  was  an  Iron  Age  site  with  storage  pits  very  near,  and  a 
Roman  site  500  yards  to  the  east,  at  Crohamhurst  Farm, 
Sy.A.C,  L,  xxiii. 

Undated. 

SANDOWN  PARK— see  Esher. 
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SEALE.  883  474.   Three  miles  east  of  Farnham. 

Binton  Farm  perhaps  is  an  -ingas  name,  E.P.-N.S.,  XI,  181. 

SEND — see  Ripley,  Woking. 

THUNDERFIELD  CASTLE,  Horley.  300  426.  Five  miles  south  of 
Redhill,  E.P.-N.S.,  XI,  295,  cf.  xii.   Heathen  place-name. 

THURSLEY.    9021   3953.    Eight  miles  south-west  of  Guildford. 
Small  plain  Anglo-Saxon  urn,  with  impressions  of  barley,  Sy. 

A.C.,  LI,  152,  pi.  xviii,  b. 
Heathen  place-name,  E.P.-N.S.,  XI,  211,  cf.  xii. 
"Trior's  Stone"  is  said  to  be  at  9073  4160,  Sy.A.C,  LIV,  138-41. 
Undated. 

TITSEY.     406   544.     "Anglo-Saxon"    stamps   on   a   Roman   tile. 
Sy.A.S.,  Farham  Survey,  1939,  pi.  xxiii,  p.  253,  cf.  259. 

TOOTING.  27  72.  An  -ingas  name,  E.P.-N.S.,  XI,  35. 

TUESLEY.  96  41.  Two  miles  south  of  Godalming.   Heathen  place- 
name.  E.P.-N.S.,  XI,  200,  cf.  xii. 

TYTING— see  Guildford,  St.  Martha's. 

WALTON-ON-THAMES.   094  665.   Three  miles  east  of  Chertsey. 

A  "range  of  barrows"  formerly  existed  near  Walton  Bridge  at 
"Windmill  Hill."  In  1793,  "when  the  stone  bridge  was  building, 
the  foreman  of  the  work  was  in  possession  of  a  boss  of  a  shield, 
some  spearheads,  and  earthen  vessels,  taken  from  these  barrows, 
which  I  made  drawings  of;  and  which  were  similar  to  those 
I  have  heretofore  described  in  other  tumuli."  Douglas,  Nenia 
Britannica,  94;  M.  &  B.  Ill,  clx.  Douglas  does  not  say  whether 
the  tumuli  lay  on  the  Surrey  bank  or  the  Middlesex  bank 
where  there  are  also  Saxon  cemeteries  at  Shepperton  and  at 
Walton  Bridge  Green  (P.S.A.,2  IV,  118;  VuUiamy,  The 
ArchcBology  of  Middlesex,  227-30).  E.  Gardner,  Sy.A.C, XXV, 
1912,  134,  cites  Douglas,  adding  "on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
approach  to  Walton  Bridge,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames." 
This  may  be  a  guess,  since  Douglas'  note  is  embedded  in  an 
account  of  Wimbledon;  or  the  name  Windmill  Hill  may  have 
survived  in  1912.  If  so,  the  site  is  presumably  the  same  as 
"Anzac  Mount"  below. 

A  cinerary  urn  was  exhibited  to  the  Archaeological  Institute  in 
1867,  Arch.  J.,  XXV,  178  (cf.  V.C.H.,  I,  268)  together  with 
"calcined  bones,"  a  bead  and  a  bronze  ornament. 

Sy.A.C,  XLII,  38,  cf.  29. 

Decorated  pot,  Ant.  J.,  XIX,  323.  British  Museum,  1928-2-11, 
"found  in  1927  on  high  ground  overlooking  Cowey  and  Walton 
Bridge,  west  of  the  bridge  approach,  now  called  Anzac  Mount, 
formerly  part  of  Mount  Felix  Estate,"  perhaps  the  same  site  as 
Douglas'  discoveries. 

The  barrows  were  perhaps  grave-mounds  as  at  Farthingdown. 

Undated. 
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WHITMOOR  COMMON— see  Worplesdon. 

WILLEY  HO.   813  454.   Two  miles  south-west  of  Farnham,  on  the 
Wey. 

Heathen  place-name.  E.P.-N.S.,  XI,  175. 
WOKING.   About  029  571.   Two  miles  south-east  of  Woking. 
A  spearhead,  4  in.  long,  type  D,  found  "in  the  moat  around  the 
wood  in  Woking  Park  Farm  in  1904."    Sy.A.C,  XXV,   140, 
pi.  Fig.  2. 
Undated. 

Cf.  also  Send  and  Ripley. 

Woking  is  an  -ingas  name.    In  the  middle  ages  the  Hundred  met 
at  Harmes  Hatch,  (02  55?),  Send.  E.P.-N.S.,  XI,  135,  cf.  148. 
WORPLESDON,  Whitmoor  Common.    About  992  537.   Two  miles 
north  of  Guildford. 

Six  grave-mounds  with  "Burnt  bones,  an  iron  Saxon  knife,  and 
other  remains."   British  Association  Report,  1877,  117  (Anthro- 
pological Section,  Maj.-Gen.  Pitt-Rivers);  Sy.A.C,  XLII,  49, 
cf.  30;  cf.  XIV,  219. 
Undated. 
WOTTON.  117  484.  Three  miles  west  of  Dorking,  north  of  Deerleap 
Wood. 

Anglo-Saxon  pot-sherd,  Ant.  J.,  XIX,  325,  Sy.A.C,  XXXVII,  222. 
British  Museum,  1927,  1-4,  2.  Found  in  a  Roman  cremation 
cemetery  of  the  first  century  a.d. 

DOUBTFUL  SITES 
ADDINGTON  PARK.  37  66.  Three  miles  east  of  Croydon. 

"About  twenty-five  tumuli  .  .  .  one  in  diameter  nearly  40  ft.,  two 

about  half  that  size  .  .  .  the  remainder  very  small  .  .  .  Salmon 

says  that  some  broken  pieces  of  urns  taken  out  of  them  .  .  . 

were  ...  in  the  possession  of  an  apothecary  at   Croydon." 

Lysons,  Environs  of  London,  I,  1.   Sy.A.C,  XLII,  30,  cf.  39. 
A  heathen  place-name,   Thunder  field  Common,  was  apparently 

still  in  use  in  the  area  in  the  early  years  of  this  century,  P. 

Croydon  N.H.&S.S.,  VIII,  1916-17, 162-3,  (map  p.  164),  cf.  cix. 
ASHTEAD.   1821  5670.   One  mile  north-east  of  Leatherhead. 

"In  the  grounds  of  the  Goblin  Factory,  by  the  pre-Roman  track 

called  Green  Lane,  south  of  the  Leatherhead-Ashtead  road, 

near  Stane  Street,"  1927. 
A  pit,  with  several  bodies  thrown  in,  whose  condition  suggests 

Dark  Age  or  mid  to  late  Saxon.   A.  W.  G.  Lowther  in  Sy.A.C, 

LI,  151,  note  1. 
CUDDINGTON,  Court  Farm.  2418  6172.   East  of  EweU. 

"Between  Sandy  Lane  and  the  road  to  Banstead  and  Ewell 

railway   stations,"    skeletons   of  men   and   women   with   late 

Roman  pots,  roof  and  flue  tiles,  perhaps  used  to  frame  a  tomb. 

Sy.A.C,  XXXVII,  242.    Possibly  post-Roman. 
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EASHING.   9434  4334.   Five  miles  south-west  of  Guildford. 

On  the  Godalming  By-pass  \  mile  above  the  east  bridge,  October 
1931. 

Seven  skeletons,  one  with  a  Roman  pin,  some  buried  long  after 
death.  Rough  apparently  hand-made  "Romano-British"  pot- 
sherds were  found  in  the  surrounding  soil. 

Possibly  post-Roman.    Sy.A.C,  XL,  118,  cf.  xxi;  XLIV,  151. 
EFFINGHAM.    1 1 1  529.   Four  miles  west  of  Leatherhead. 

In  1758  four  or  five  skeletons  were  found  in  making  the  turnpike 
road  near  the  barrow  "still  called  Standard  Hill,"  M.  &  B., 
II,  688,  cf.  708;  I,  482,  Sy.A.C,  XLII,  51. 

Effingham  gives  its  name  to  a  Hundred.  Barrows  were  sometimes 
chosen  as  hundred  centres,  and  such  hundred-centre  barrows 
were  sometimes  pagan  Saxon  burial  grounds,  as  at  Lovedon 
Hill,  a  large  pagan  cemetery,  that  gives  its  name  to  Lovedon 
Hundred  in  Lincolnshire.  At  Redbourne,  in  Redbournestoke 
Hundred  in  Hertfordshire,  ten  Anglo-Saxon  burials  were  found 
in  1178  in  a  barrow  called  Standard  Hill,  "where  the  folk  used 
to  meet  by  ancient  tradition"  (Roger  of  Wendover  and  related 
Chronicles,  sub.  anno  1178).  In  the  middle  ages,  Effingham 
Hundred  met  at  "Lethe  Croyce"  or  Leithepitt,"  E.P.-N.S., 
XI,  99,  (142  553,  two  miles  north-east  of  the  barrow,  Sy.A.C, 
L,  157).  Effingham  barrow  may  have  been  a  pagan  Saxon 
cemetery,  and  the  original  meeting  place  of  the  hundred, 
as  at  Loveden  and  Redbourne,  and  known  as  Standard  Hill  for 
that  reason. 
EPSOM.  2168  6072.  Allotments  near  the  north  end  of  College  Row. 

Six  skeletons  found  in  1929,  Sy.A.C,  LI,  151,  note  1,  and  several 
more  found  at  2179  6062,  120  yards  to  the  south-east  in  Copse 
Edge  Avenue,  in  1934  (O.S.  19  N.W.  26). 

The  burials  may  be  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  either  pagan,  or 
perhaps  later. 
EWELL.   23  60.   Some  barrows  with  bones  and  weapons  opened  in 

the  North  Looe  area  in  1803  may  possibly  have  been  Saxon. 

M.  &  B.,  II,  581 ;  Sy.A.C,  XLII,  43. 
GODSTONE.  355  504.  Tilburstow  Hill  Common. 

A  burial  urn  found  in  a  gravel  pit,  a  few  years  before  1874,  with 
spiral  markings  on  the  outside  and  a  black  band  round  the 
neck,  which  A.  W.  Franks  thought  resembled  "what  is  found  on 
Gallo-Roman  and  early  Merovingian  pottery."  From  the  same 
pit  came  a  bronze  spear  and  a  "saucer  and  bottle."  P.S.A.,2 
VI,  155-6. 
HORSLEY  DOWN.   About  07  51. 

"Rings  and  many  ancient  copper  coins  and  medals,  both  Roman 
and  English  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  skeletons  of  several  human  bodies  .  .  . 
found  near  some  buildings  belonging  to  George  Shepley,  Esq.," 
in  1800.  MS  Minutes  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  XXVIII, 
236;  V.C.H.,  IV,  364. 
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In   1800,  saucer  brooches  were  sometimes  regarded  as  Roman 
medals;  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries  were  still  comonly  described 
as  Roman,  unless  swords  and  spears  were  plentiful,  when  they 
became  battlefields.    The  burials  might   have   been   Roman, 
though  Roman  coins  are  at  least  as  common  in  Saxon  as  in 
Roman  graves.    The   "English"    (not,   as   V.C.H.,    "Saxon") 
coins  may  well  have  been  lost  in  medieval  or  later  centuries, 
unconnected  with  the  burials. 
WALLINGTON.    288  646.   At  the  junction  of  Alcester  Road  and 
Manor  Road,  25  yards  north  of  Holy  Trinity  Church. 
Seven  or  more  skeletons,  facing  east,  at  a  depth  of  3  ft.,  with  a 
bronze  spearhead,  found  in  February  1869,  J.B.A.A.,  XXV,  517, 
with  "Roman  fragments"  near.  If  the  spear  was  really  of  bronze, 
it  is  unlikely  that  it  was  Anglo-Saxon.       "Some  glass  beads, 
found  with  a  skeleton,  with  the  head  westward,  at  Wallington" 
in  1896  may  have  been  Saxon,  V.C.H.,  I,  268. 
WIMBLEDON  COMMON.  22  71.   North  of  Wimbledon. 

About  23  barrows  were  visible  in  the  late  eighteenth  century. 

Douglas,  Nenia  Britannica  93;  Sy.A.C,  XLII,  30,  cf.  34. 
These  barrows  may  or  may  not  have  been  Saxon.    From  one  of 
them  Douglas  excavated,  on  29  September  1786,  what  seems  to 
be  a  Roman  beaker,  (his  plate  XXIII,  4). 

B.  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS  IN  SURREY 
In  the  year  a.d.  410,  the  Imperial  Roman  Government,  which 
had  administered  the  province  of  Britain  for  nearly  400  years, 
announced  that  it  was  no  longer  able  to  defend  the  island ;  it  told  the 
authorities  to  organize  their  own  defence,  which  they  did  success- 
fully for  a  while.  Somewhere  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  fifth 
century,1  the  Romano-British  leaders  invited  Anglo-Saxon  mer- 
cenaries to  defend  them  against  the  Picts.  The  Anglo-Saxons  drove 
back  the  Picts,  but  then  rebelled  against  their  British  employers. 
In  half  a  century  of  bitter  war,  the  towns,  the  villas,  and  the 
economy  of  the  lowlands  were  destroyed.  The  Britons,  however, 
alone  among  the  western  peoples  of  the  Roman  Empire,  defeated  the 
barbarians.  The  decisive  victory  was  won  by  King  Arthur  at 
Mount  Badon  not  far  from  the  year  500.  F©r  half  a  century,  the 
British  remained  on  top;  forty  years  after,  one  contemporary 
blames  the  degeneracy  of  his  fellows  who  "had  never  experienced 
the  troubles,  and  know  only  our  present  security  .  .  .  now  that  our 
foreign  wars  are  over."  But  between  550  and  600  the  Anglo-Saxons 
rebelled  again,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  greater  part  of 
England,  the  land  that  bears  their  name. 

In  the  south  the  decisive  campaigns  were  those  of  Ceawlin  (Colin) 
of  Wessex;  in  568  "Ceawlin  and  Cutha  fought  against  King  Ethel- 
bert  and  drove  him  into  Kent,  and  slew  two  aldermen  at  Wibban- 

1  Two  separate  traditions  name  alternative  dates,  of  about  430  or  about  450. 
Modern  opinion,  rightly  in  my  view,  is  tending  to  prefer  the  earlier  date. 
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dune."  In  571  they  mastered  Bedfordshire,  Buckinghamshire  and 
the  middle  Thames,  and  in  577  Gloucester,  Bath  and  Cirencester. 
But  in  591  Ceawlin  was  "driven  out"  and  died  in  593.  A  few  years 
later  Ethelbert  was  master  of  all  England  south  of  the  Humber, 
and  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Augustine. 

The  bald  account  in  the  written  sources  can  only  be  filled  out  by 
inferences  from  archaeology.  Fortunately  for  us,  the  Anglo-Saxons 
buried  a  rich  variety  of  grave-goods  with  their  dead,  and  almost  all 
that  we  know  about  the  pagan  Saxons  before  their  conversion  to 
Christianity  comes  from  a  study  of  these  grave-goods. 

The  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  grave-goods  is  not  easy,  but  anyone 
who  would  make  sense  of  Anglo-Saxon  England  or  Surrey  must  be 
familiar  with  the  rules  of  the  game.  Those  scholars  deserve  sympathy 
who  sometimes  wonder  if  there  is  anything  in  it  at  all,  if  it  is  any 
more  than  a  series  of  subjective  guesses  for  specialists  to  quarrel 
about  and  wiser  men  to  leave  alone.  There  is  just  enough  in  it  to 
make  the  study  worthwhile.  Two  things  must  be  done.  A  relative 
typology  must  be  worked  out,  and  it  must  be  given  fixed  dates. 
The  first  is  not  so  hard  as  the  second.  We  may  say  that  this  is  a  copy 
of  that,  and  demonstrate  the  connection  in  a  way  that  any  man  with 
two  eyes  and  common  sense  will  accept.  But  no  typology  will  ever 
tell  us  how  long  the  evolution  took,  whether  it  developed  evenly  or 
unevenly,  at  different  rates  in  different  places,  or  whether  A  went 
on  making  his  old-fashioned  traditional  brooches  long  after  B  had 
begun  experimenting  with  his  fancy  derivative  copies.  Therefore 
the  typology  is  without  meaning,  unless  it  is  anchored  by  a  certain 
number  of  fixed  dates. 

In  Anglo-Saxon  archaeology  there  is  a  bare  minimum  of  fixed 
points,  just  enough  to  outline  the  limits  of  typology.  There  are  three 
main  anchors;  at  the  beginning,  a  number  of  cemeteries  in  north- 
eastern France  contain  a  mixture  of  Roman  and  Teutonic  objects, 
buried  together  in  the  same  grave,  often  with  dated  coins,  in  the 
late  fourth  and  early  fifth  centuries.  At  the  end,  from  the  mid-sixth 
century  on  the  Rhine,  and  from  about  600  in  England,  dated 
Byzantine  and  Frankish  coins  are  found  in  graves.  In  between, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  settlement  in  England  is  itself  a  fixed  point. 
The  grave  goods  found  in  Saxon  cemeteries  in  Germany  evolve 
steadily  from  about  a.d.  200  to  about  a.d.  500,  and  there  they  stop 
short.1  Throughout  this  period  there  is  a  continuing  and  fairly  even 

1  Why  the  date  500  is  commonly  agreed,  no  one  has  clearly  argued.  But  it 
makes  sense.  In  England,  France  and  the  Rhineland,  Frankish  and  Saxon 
objects  begin  to  be  found  together  in  some  numbers  at  about  the  stage  when 
Saxon  objects  cease  in  Hannover.  These  objects  are  also  found  in  the  cemetery 
of  Herpes  in  Aquitaine,  which  did  not  become  Frankish  till  a.d.  507.  In  Frisia, 
Saxon  objects  cease  at  about  the  same  stage  as  in  Hannover,  to  be  followed  by  a 
few  late  Frankish  objects.  The  Frisian  king  seems  to  have  been  a  subject  ally 
of  the  Franks  before  a.d.  515;  in  or  about  that  year  Hygelac  the  Great  raided 
King  Theudebert's  coast  (Gregory  of  Tours,  History  of  the  Franks,  III,  3)  and 
was  killed.  He  was  killed  in  Frisia  fighting  against  Franks  and  Frisians 
(Beowulf,  1202  ff.,  cf.  2354  ff.,  2501  ff.,  2910  ff.).    Theudebert  subsequently 
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evolution  of  pots  and  brooches,  and  there  are  very  many  of  them. 
Thereafter  the  great  numbers  of  cremations  cease,  and  only  a  few 
inhumations  in  a  few  cemeteries  continue.  For  the  last  two  or  three 
generations  of  this  evolution,  during  the  fifth  century,  the  pots  and 
brooches  are  matched  piece  for  piece  in  Germany  and  in  England, 
and  in  Scandinavia.  In  eastern  England  and  on  the  middle  Thames, 
numerous  Saxon  objects  appear  all  at  once  in  many  cemeteries,  at 
the  same  stage  in  their  evolution,  roughly  early  fifth  century.  It  is 
to  be  assumed  that  these  are  the  burial  grounds  of  the  settlements 
of  the  second  quarter  of  the  century,  of  which  Gildas,  Nennius,  Bede, 
etc.,  speak.  The  date  of  this  settlement  in  England  controls  and 
corrects  dates  calculated  in  Germany,  on  the  basis  of  long  typological 
evolution ;  it  is  not  itself  determined  by  that  typology.  In  the  sixth 
century,  the  same  pots  and  brooches  continue  to  evolve  in  England 
and  the  brooches  in  Scandinavia.  But  these  later  developments  are 
not  found  at  all  in  Germany,  and  the  English  and  Scandinavian 
brooches  evolve  on  diverging  lines,  growing  more  and  more  different 
from  each  other.  At  the  same  time,  the  English  cemeteries  begin  to 
contain  Frankish  material,  paralleled  in  cemeteries  in  south-western 
France,  in  regions  the  Franks  did  not  conquer  till  a.d.  507.  The  date 
"a.d.  500  or  a  little  before"  is  therefore  a  watershed.  Most  of  the 
objects  common  to  England  and  the  main  German  cemeteries  are 
fifth-century :  most  of  those  not  found  in  Germany  are  sixth-century 
or  later. 

This  is  the  framework  of  the  dating.  Upon  it  has  grown  a  very 
complicated  and  forbidding  body  of  knowledge,  built  upon  the 
principle  of  association:  object  A  was  found  with  B,  B  with  C, 
C  with  D,  and  D  is  typologically  earlier  than  E  which  is  dated  by 
coins  and  the  like.  Though  modern  scholars  sometimes  forget  the 
framework,  and  are  content  to  talk  pure  typology,  or  to  rely  too 
trustfully  on  the  opinions  of  their  colleagues,  all  that  is  known  or 
inferred  of  the  dating  of  Anglo-Saxon  objects  rests  on  these  few  fixed 
dates.  Perhaps  the  most  important  single  element  in  the  typology 
derived  from  it  is  the  history  of  the  motives  known  as  "animal 
ornament,"  for  whose  evolution  Mitcham  offers  a  representative 
selection  of  objects.  Animal  ornament  begins  with  the  more  or 
less  naturalistic  representation  of  animals  in  late  Roman  art;  the 
Roman  buckle  from  grave  38  is  made  up  of  two  fishes,  whole  and 
entire,  with  tails,  and  no  argument  about  what  they  are.  The 
barbaric  imitations  lead  to  making  a  pattern  of  separate  limbs  of 
animals,  in  which  the  theme  of  a  dog  chasing  a  hare  is  most  popular ; 
the  outer  border  of  the  head-plate  of  the  brooch  of  Fig.  8c  is  a  good 
example.    These  Scandinavian  brooches  are  generally  regarded  as 


boasted  to  Justinian  that  he  ruled  all  the  peoples  from  the  Danube  to  the 
"shores  of  Ocean"  (Migne,  Patrologia  Latina,  LXXI,  1165A).  Since  burials 
peter  out  at  the  same  typological  stage  in  Hannover  and  Frisia,  the  date  is 
presumably  much  the  same.  The  date  of  "about  500"  seems  valid,  though  with 
an  ample  margin  of  approximation.  Some  scholars,  including  the  late  E.  T. 
Leeds  {e.g.  Arch.,  XCI,  6)  incline  to  a  date  a  little  before  rather  than  after  500. 
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mid  or  late  fifth-century,  on  quite  good  evidence.  This  stage,  where 
the  individual  animal  limbs  are  quite  clearly  to  be  distinguished, 
is  still  there  in  the  cast  saucer  brooch  of  grave  208,  where,  however, 
abstract  patterns  already  dominate  recognizable  limbs.  The  date 
of  its  origin  abroad  is  a  matter  of  dispute ;  but  in  England  the  date  is 
quite  clear;  such  ornament  is  not  normally  found  during  the 
overlap  period,  when  German  and  English  grave  goods  are  identical, 
in  the  fifth  century;  it  is  found  with  the  earliest  Frankish  objects  of 
the  early  sixth  century.  In  a  third  stage,  recognizable  limbs  almost 
disappear,  and  the  broken-down  shapes  of  Mitcham  208  become 
patterns  in  their  own  right,  with  an  emphasis  on  fines  that  cross 
under  and  over  each  other,  and  on  a  pattern  that  recalls  the  human 
eye.  This  stage  is  very  well  instanced  by  the  great  square-headed 
brooch  of  grave  205.  In  a  fourth  stage,  the  eye  pattern  is  forgotten, 
and  the  crossed  fines  are  tidied  up  to  a  regular  interlacing  that 
suggests  the  coils  of  a  snake.  This  stage  is  contemporary  with  coins 
of  the  very  late  sixth  and  early  seventh  century.  Much  more  can 
of  course  be  said  of  animal  ornament;  but  it  is  valid  for  England 
only  if  it  takes  meticulous  account  of  the  evidence  of  deposits  in 
England. 

There  is  a  good  deal  in  the  Surrey  cemeteries  that  can  be  dated  by 
these  criteria.  There  are  only  three  cemeteries  so  far  known  which 
have  contained  objects  of  the  fifth  century;  the  Croydon  "sporran" 
disc  and  tab  are  quite  rare  objects,  dated  by  association  in  France 
and  England  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  century.  The  Croydon 
pendant  object  and  the  buckle  of  Mitcham  38  are  almost  as  early. 
At  least  one  urn  and  some  other  objects  from  Croydon,  and  the 
five-scroll  saucer  brooches  of  Mitcham  66  and  Beddington  are  of  the 
fifth  century.  While  any  or  all  of  these  objects  might  in  theory  have 
been  generations  old  when  buried,  or  archaic  survivals  made  by  an 
old-fashioned  craftsman,  it  would  be  irresponsible  speculation  to 
suggest  that  they  are  in  Surrey  out  of  their  normal  and  proper 
context.  Croydon  and  Mitcham  have  several  grave-goods  as  early 
as  the  earliest  Saxon  settlers.  The  probability  is  that  they,  and 
perhaps  Beddington,  were  settled  when  the  British  first  invited 
Saxons  to  help  them  against  their  enemies,  in  or  before  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century. 

These  three  cemeteries  of  the  Wandle  were  placed  on  the  nearest 
inhabited  land  to  London.  It  was  not  the  easiest  agricultural  land, 
and  the  chalk  downs  show  no  sign  of  settlement  before  the  sixth 
century.  The  motive  which  inspired  the  exact  place  of  the  early 
settlement  must  remain  a  matter  of  guesswork.  But  the  strategic 
effect  of  the  settlements  needs  no  argument.  Placed  on  the  Wandle 
between  Merton  and  Croydon,  these  garrisons  blocked  all  access  to 
London  from  the  south.  They  covered  the  London-Chichester  and 
London-Brighton  roads  at  the  two  Roman  roadside  villages  nearest 
to  London.  Moreover,  they  centred  round  a  remarkable  concentrated 
group  of  Iron  Age  fortified  sites,  whose  ramparts  were  certainly 
still   standing,   and  serviceable,  all   probably  reoccupied  in  late 
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Roman  times,  and  all  of  which  show  some  slight  trace  of  Saxon  use. 
The  position  enabled  the  Saxons  to  defend  London  from  the  south ; 
all  the  authorities  that  we  have  aver  that  the  original  settlers  were 
invited  by  the  Romano-British  authorities  and  settled  where  those 
authorities  chose  to  establish  them.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  the  earliest  settlements  are  found  in  places  advantageous  to  the 
defence  of  Roman  Britain,  rather  than  on  the  easiest  agricultural 
land. 


Fig.  2.     Cemeteries  of  the  Earliest  Period. 

Cremation        — 
Inhumation      I 
Mixed  x 


Fig.  2  shows  these  Surrey  cemeteries  in  the  context  of  fifth- 
century  England.  The  map  distinguishes  those  cemeteries  in  which 
the  earliest  objects  of  the  fifth-century  migration,  or  overlap,  period 
have  been  discovered,  principally  pedestalled  biickelurns  and  a  few 
other  types  of  vessel  (which  many  German  scholars  would  be  happy 
to  regard  as  fourth  century),  cruciform  brooches1  of  Aberg's  Group 

1  See  footnote  on  p.  154. 
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la,  and  a  few  other  of  the  earliest  brooches  and  other  objects 
(equal-armed  brooches  series  2  (but  not  7),  sporran  discs,  etc.). 

It  is  as  near  as  we  can  get  to  a  map  of  the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon 
settlements.  The  map  shows  striking  contrasts  between  the  modes 
of  burial  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  All  along  the  east-coast 
counties,  from  East  Anglia  to  Yorkshire,  all  the  earliest  cemeteries 
use  cremation  only.  They  retain  the  custom  of  cremation  into  the 
seventh  century,  apart  from  a  few  very  late  inhumations  without 
grave  goods  added  at  the  close  of  the  cemetery's  life  at  Caistor-by- 
Norwich  and  occasionally  elsewhere.  Along  the  Icknield  Way  and 
for  twenty  miles  or  so  north  of  it,  from  Cambridge  to  the  Oxford 
region,  cremations  and  inhumations  of  the  earliest  period  were 
made  side  by  side  in  the  same  cemeteries  of  mixed  burial  custom. 
In  Kent  and  in  Sussex,  and  later  in  Hampshire,  there  is  no  cremation 
apart  from  two  exceptional  sites  of  uncertain  date,  Northfleet  in 
Kent  and  Hassocks  in  Sussex,  and  a  few  burials  beside  the  great 
inhumation-cemetery  at  Highdown,  Sussex.  Inhumation  is  otherwise 
universal.  These  three  sharply  differentiated  areas  are  those  which 
Bede  and  the  continuing  county  names  assign  to  the  Angles,  Saxons 
and  Jutes ;  but  the  pattern  is  not  so  simple  as  that ;  for,  though  con- 
tinental Anglian  urns  are  virtually  limited  to  Anglian  England, 
the  Anglian  or  Anglo-Frisian  cruciform  brooch  and  Saxon  saucer 
brooch  mingle  in  the  fifth  century  in  the  area  of  mixed  cemeteries, 
and  typically  continental  Saxon  urns  are  common  in  the  Anglian 
regions.  Though  there  is  a  mainly  Saxon  and  a  mainly  Anglian  area, 
the  two  are  not  rigidly  exclusive.  These  three  groups  have  effective 
contacts  only  at  two  points ;  a  few  miles  north-east  of  Cambridge  lies 
the  frontier  between  East  Anglian  cremation  and  the  mixed 
cemeteries  of  the  interior;  and  in  Surrey,  Croydon  and  Beddington 
are  mixed  cemeteries,  while  at  Mitcham  there  were  no  cremations 
among  more  than  200  interments.  From  the  beginning,  Surrey 
was  a  meeting  point  of  two  major  groupings  within  the  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

During  the  fifth  century,  new  sites  spread  to  parts  of  the  midlands, 
notably  beside  the  Fosse  Way  between  Lincoln  and  the  Watling 
Street.  The  earliest  dateable  objects  in  Sussex  are  the  five-scroll 
saucer  brooches ;  they  are  certainly  fifth-century,  but  may  or  may  not 
be  as  early  as  the  first  settlements.   Since  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 

1  The  cruciform  brooches,  characteristic  of  the  Anglian  regions,  form  the 
spinal  column  of  Anglo-Saxon  typology.  Thirty  years  ago,  Nils  Aberg  (The 
Anglo-Saxons  in  England,  Cambridge  and  Uppsala,  1926,  pp.  28-56),  classified 
them  in  five  chronological  and  typological  groups,  and  thirty  years'  further 
work  has  amply  confirmed  the  outline  of  his  classification  by  newly  discovered 
associations.  The  series  begins  from  the  brooches  dated  at  Vermand  and 
Dorchester  to  the  very  early  fifth  century,  and  groups  I  and  II  are  equally 
prolific  in  Germany  and  England;  groups  III  and  IV  are  not  found  in  Germany 
at  all,  and  group  V  just  reaches  into  the  age  of  late  sixth-century  coins.  There 
are  no  cruciforms  south  of  the  Thames,  except  for  a  few  early  ones  in  Kent, 
but  the  ornament  of  Mitcham  210  is  like  enough  to  some  cruciforms  of  the 
turn  of  groups  IV-V  to  suggest  that  its  maker  had  seen  them. 
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and  the  British  historian  preserved  by  Nennius  agree  to  date  the 
settlement  of  Sussex  a  generation  later  than  the  main  settlements, 
it  would  be  unwise  to  contradict  them  on  so  doubtful  evidence; 
certainly  none  of  the  undoubtedly  earliest  objects  signalled  on 
Fig.  2  have  yet  been  found  in  Sussex.  In  most  of  the  older  areas, 
the  number  of  cemeteries  in  use  increases;  or,  more  accurately,  there 
are  a  number  of  fifth-century  cemeteries  which  have  not  shown 
evidence  of  the  earliest  period.  But  there  are  no  new  sites  in  Surrey. 
The  three  small  poor  settlements  on  the  Wandle  are  all  that  are 
known  for  the  period  of  the  British-Saxon  wars  of  the  fifth  century. 

In  the  early  sixth  century  there  is  even  less  evidence  of  territorial 
expansion,  except  in  west  Wessex,  and  that  may  well  not  be  earlier 
than  about  530-550.  In  a  few  parts  of  the  midlands,  notably  at 
Kempston,  in  Bedfordshire,  the  dated  grave-goods  of  the  period, 
common  elsewhere,  are  altogether  unrecorded,  though  of  course  un- 
dated brooches,  especially  "small-longs",  may  be  early  sixth  century; 
but  in  most  of  the  older  settled  areas,  the  number  of  burials  and  the 
number  of  cemeteries  increases.  There  are  unmistakable  signs  of 
new  influences,  the  Frankish  jewellery  in  Kent  and  the  coming  of  the 
Gippingas  bringing  the  great  square-headed  brooch  with  strong 
Scandinavian  associations  to  Ipswich;  and  there  is  clear  evidence, 
documentary  and  archaeological,  of  a  reverse  migration  of  Anglo- 
Saxons  to  Europe.  English  Saxons  were  held  in  the  ninth  century 
to  have  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  growth  of  modern,  inland, 
Saxony;  they  received  land  in  modern  Belgium  as  mercenary  allies 
of  the  Frankish  kings,  and  they  fought  wars  upon  the  Rhine.  There 
is  plenty  of  Saxon  pottery  in  a  great  Frankish  cemetery  at  Ander- 
lecht  (Brussels)  and  plenty  of  Kentish  jewellery  at  Herpes  in  south- 
western France ;  in  north-eastern  France,  there  is  a  scatter  of  purely 
Saxon  place-names,  with  a  number  of  cruciform  brooches  of  the 
first  half  of  the  sixth  century  (Aberg's  groups  III  and  IV)  to  accom- 
pany them,  but  none  earlier  or  later.  It  would  appear  that  the 
effect  of  the  British  victory  was  to  contain  the  Anglo-Saxon 
settlers  within  their  previous  limits,  if  not  to  reduce  those  limits,  and 
to  coerce  their  increasing  population  either  to  emigrate  overseas  or 
to  expand  within  existing  territories.  Surrey  shares  in  that  expan- 
sion. The  Wandle  cemeteries  are  reinforced  by  Ewell,  the  next 
substantial  Roman  site  down  the  Stane  Street,  and  Guildown,  where 
the  ridge  of  the  North  Downs  is  cut  through  by  the  passage  of  the 
river  Wey. 

It  is  in  this  period  that  the  Wandle  Saxons  lived  most  to  themselves. 
They  may  have  made  their  own  brooches,  and  made  them  well, 
trading  them  up  and  down  Stane  Street,  and  setting  new  fashions 
which  the  men  of  Wessex  copied  to  advantage  in  the  next  generation, 
when  Surrey  made  no  more  brooches.  They  gave  something  to 
Wessex,  but  received  nothing,  and  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fashions  of  Kent  or  of  the  Anglian  areas.  Their  influence  did  however 
reach  eastward  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the  Darenth  and  the  flats 
beyond  Gravesend,  and,  at  least  in  this  period,  the  effective  frontier 
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with  Kent  probably  lay  between  the  Darenth  and  the  Medway.1 
The  effective  centre  of  this  community,  covering  rather  more  than 
the  modern  county,  clearly  lay  at  Mitcham  or  Croydon,  or  between 
them,  in  the  area  of  original  settlement. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  century  came  the  second  rising  and  the 
final  victory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Again,  the  emphasis  lies  on  the 
Saxon  and  not  on  the  Kentish  connections.  There  are  a  few  brooches, 
weapons,  and  buckles  that  are  Kentish,  or  imitate  the  fashions  of 
Kent.  But  they  are  few  and  poor,  and  of  the  kind  that  spreads 
widely  over  southern  England;  it  is  quite  safe  to  assert  that  the 
proportion  of  Kentish  grave-goods  is  no  more  than  in  Cambridgeshire 
or  Bedfordshire,  less  than  in  Berkshire,  and  very  much  less  than  in 
Hampshire  or  Sussex.  Within  Surrey,  Guildown  on  the  Ridge 
Way  has  more  share  in  Kentish  wealth  than  the  Wandle.  This  heavy 
bias  in  the  grave-goods  underlies  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle's  note 
of  the  battle  of  Wibbandune  in  568.  Where  the  place  is,  we  do  not 
know;  Wimbledon  is  a  somewhat  similar  name,  but  no  more;  it  is 
better  to  leave  the  name  as  that  of  a  place  unidentified.  But 
wherever  it  was,  Surrey  was  before  the  battle,  and  had  long  been, 
a  part  of  the  culture  of  Wessex;  when  the  young  king  Ethelbert 
emerged  from  Kent,  whither  Ceawlin  "drove  him  back,"  it  can  only 
have  been  Surrey  that  he  entered.  If  the  battle  was  not  fought  in 
Surrey,  it  was  certainly  fought  for  the  possession  of  Surrey;  its 
result  was  to  bring  Surrey  within  the  orbit  of  Wessex  for  another 
25  years,  though  the  Wandle  was  perhaps  no  longer  its  natural 
centre.  On  Ceawlin's  fall,  in  591  or  so,  Surrey  cannot  but  have  come 
under  the  control  of  Ethelbert,  who  commanded  the  obedience  of  all 
England  south  of  the  Humber.  But  it  was  too  late  to  affect  the 
character  of  the  cemeteries ;  the  custom  of  interring  grave-goods  had 
already  ceased.2 

During  Ceawlin's  time,  the  number  of  Surrey  settlements  increased. 
By  the  middle  of  the  century  the  village  of  Farnham  was  in  being ; 
and  new  sites  of  considerable  size  at  Farthingdown,  perhaps  also  at 
Sanderstead  south  of  Croydon,  and  at  Fetcham  by  Leatherhead 
have  grave-goods  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  century,  but  not 
earlier.    Many  of  the  miscellaneous  undated  sites  must  have  come 

1  It  is  scarcely  correct,  in  a  period  of  such  relatively  sparse  habitation,  to 
speak  of  frontiers  as  lying  "on"  rivers.  Normally  rivers  united  rather  than 
sundered  the  people  who  lived  on  opposite  banks.  What  separated  them  was 
the  empty  country  between  the  rivers.  The  Medway  is  so  large  a  river  that  it 
may  have  been  exceptional. 

2  The  disappearance  of  grave-goods  has  no  rigid  and  automatic  connection 
with  the  coming  of  Christianity,  though  it  happened  at  roughly  the  same  time. 
In  Kent,  grave-goods  certainly  continued  to  be  interred  half  a  century  after  the 
conversion ;  on  the  Rhine  they  were  buried  in  a  churchyard  beneath  a  Christian 
inscribed  head-stone  (cf.  p.  107  above,  note  3).  At  the  other  extreme,  grave- 
goods  ceased  to  be  interred  in  the  cemeteries  of  Mercia  half  a  century  before 
Christianity  was  first  preached  there,  though  in  Mercia  as  elsewhere  kings  and 
chiefs  were  commonly  richly  buried  in  isolated  barrows  throughout  the  first 
half  of  the  seventh  century.  The  social  structure  and  the  beliefs  of  society  were 
changing. 
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into  existence  by  this  time,  but  almost  all  of  them  are,  as  far  as  our 
record  goes,  small  individual  burials,  not  the  grave-yards  of  con- 
siderable communities.  Other  evidence  besides  archaeology  points 
to  the  existence  of  communities  whose  burial  grounds  have  not  been 
discovered.  It  has  long  been  thought  that  place-names  terminating 
in  -ingas  probably  belong  to  the  pagan  period,  for  they  are  normally 
prefixed  by  a  personal  name;  Tootingas  are  the  "men  of  Tuda." 
Such  names  are  most  likely  to  arise  in  the  days  of  easy  settlement  and 
mobility.  There  is  however  nothing  in  the  name-form  to  suggest 
whether  such  names  came  into  being  in  the  fifth  century,  in  the 
sixth,  or  in  the  early  seventh;  a  number  of  them  were  already  in 
being  in  the  seventh  century,  when  Bede  relates  incidents  that 
happened  at  them,  and  kings  begin  to  name  them  in  charters.  In 
Surrey,  they  are  not  found  in  the  areas  of  earliest  settlement,  but 
around  its  edges;  the  nearest  is  Tooting,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Mitcham;  elsewhere  is  Dorking,  the  third  major  Roman  site  along 
Stane  Street,  the  Getingas  of  Esher  and  a  few  more  at  either  end  of 
the  Hog's  Back  in  the  extreme  south-west  of  the  county.  The  same 
relationship  between  names  in  -ingas  and  pagan  cemeteries  has  been 
noted  in  other  counties;  in  Surrey,  as  elsewhere,  they  are  better 
connected  with  the  sixth  century,  perhaps  even  the  middle  or  late 
sixth-century  expansion,  than  with  the  initial  fifth-century  settle- 
ments. 

The  surviving  pagan  place-names  are  similarly  located ;  five  of  the 
six  He  at  the  two  ends  of  the  Hog's  Back,  close  to  sixth-century 
settlements  and  to  place  names  in  -ingas;  the  sixth,  Thundersfield 
Castle,  is  stuck  way  out  in  the  wealden  clay,  far  south  of  the  Downs 
and  of  any  other  trace  of  pagan  Saxon  life.  If  it  is  a  really  ancient 
name,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  main  community  of  the  Suthrige. 

This  name,  the  "southern  district,"  was  perhaps  already  in  ex- 
istence. It  implies  that  the  territory  belongs  to  some  unit  located 
to  the  north.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  fate  of  London  until  after 
Ethelbert's  conquests,  when  he  and  his  son-in-law,  the  king  of  Essex, 
controlled  the  city.  It  was  then  English  and  pagan.  Its  sixth- 
century  history  is  surmise,  and  can  really  only  be  judged  in  the  light 
of  Saxon  Surrey.  If  Mitcham,  Beddington,  Croydon,  Ewell  and 
Guildown  were  able  to  trade  or  intermarry  with  the  people  of  Luton, 
Cambridge  and  the  Oxford  region,  and  perhaps  belonged  to  the  same 
political  unit,  then  it  is  extremely  probable  that  their  contacts 
crossed  by  London  bridge,  and  that  London  fell  within  the  same  unit, 
until  Ethelbert's  victory  transferred  its  control  to  Kent  and  Essex. 

Beyond  a.d.  600,  the  Anglo-Saxon  burials  have  nothing  to  say  of 
the  history  of  Surrey.  The  latest  objects  are  a  glass  vessel  from 
Mitcham,  perhaps  the  cist-burials,  if  they  are  genuine,  and  a  few 
miscellaneous  ornaments  of  uncertain  late  date  from  Farthingdown 
and  Fetcham.  Some  of  them  might  have  been  buried  just  after  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century;  but  none  of  them  need  have  been, 
as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes.  The  small  communities  of 
early  Surrey  remained  as  they  had  begun,  small  groups  of  heavily- 
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armed  poor  farmers,  limited  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  the 
chalk  downs,  tending  to  concentrate  along  the  lines  of  the  major 
Roman  roads  (including  the  Ridge  Way),  especially  preferring 
the  same  sites  as  their  Roman  predecessors,  located  where  the 
roads  crossed  the  rivers.  What  mattered  for  the  future  was  that 
London  had  again  become  an  inhabited  town  of  great  moment; 
and  Surrey,  the  nearest  workable  agricultural  land  to  the  city, 
again  became  a  suburb,  its  history  wholly  dependent  on  London's. 


NOTES 

Iron  Age  Vessel  from  Esher. — The  pot  illustrated  in  Fig.  1  and  PI.  XXIV  a,  was 
dug  up  at  Esher  in  1 935  in  the  garden  of  a  house  (The  Roost)  in  Wainfleet's  Tower 
Avenue,  Esher  Place,  and  has  been  sold  to  the  Guildford  Museum  by  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Vernon  Smith.  The  site  lies  approximately  300  yards  from  the  Sandown  Park 
site  (where  both  Iron  Age  and  Saxon  finds  are  recorded),  just  on  the  south  side 
of  the  summit  of  the  next  hill  to  the  west.  The  exact  position  will  be  found  on 
O.S.  6  in  sheet  Surrey  XII,  S.W.,  2-7  in.  from  the  top  inner  margin  and  4-04  in. 
from  the  right  inner  margin  (National  Grid  51  / 136650). 

The  pot  lay  at  a  depth  of  2  ft.  6  in.  to  3  ft.,  and  as  virgin  soil  elsewhere  in  the 
garden  was  about  6  in.  deep,  this  suggests  a  pit.  The  pot  was  filled  with  hard- 
packed  black  earth  and  nothing  was  found  with  it.  The  paste  is  dark  leathery 
brown  with  small  flint  grits,  and  the  surface  from  inside  the  neck  down  the 
outside,  including  the  cupped  base,  has  been  polished,  and  presents  a  grey- 
black  colour.  At  the  base  of  the  neck  are  three  grooves,  firmly  but  somewhat 
irregularly  incised  before  firing,  and  at  the  carination  are  two  more.  Arranged 
above  and  below  these  latter  lines  are  four  groups  of  circular  (almost  hemi- 
spherical) dimples,  set  at  rather  irregular  intervals  round  the  circumference. 
The  vessel  is  intact  except  for  some  flaking  of  the  rim. 


Fig.  1.  Iron  Age  Pot  from  Esher.  (£) 

Lacking  associations,  the  pot  must  be  dated  on  internal  evidence.  The 
choice  lies  between  the  Early  Iron  Age  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  periods,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  make  a  choice.  Dr.  J.  L.  N.  Myres,  however,  has  inspected  the  pot 
and  feels  that  on  the  whole  it  is  unlikely  to  be  Anglo-Saxon;  whereas  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  it  as  of  Iron  Age  A  are  not  insuperable.  The 
cupped  base  would  be  unusual  on  a  Saxon  vessel,  but  is  readily  acceptable  as 
of  the  Iron  Age,  cf.  Esher,  Ant.  J.,  XXVII,  41,  No.  31;  the  narrow  grooves 
reminiscent  of  the  furrows  on  Wessex  Iron  Age  Al  cups  and  bowls  are  readily 
paralleled,  e.g.  at  Fengate  (Arch.  J.  C.,  Figs.,  5-7,  etc.)  and  more  locally  at 
Esher  itself,  op.  cit.,  Figs.  16  and  18.  The  groups  of  four  small  hemispherical 
dimples  systematically  placed  are  not  paralleled,  but  dimples  themselves,  rare 
in  the  British  Iron  Age,  occur  in  just  this  part  of  Surrey  (Wisley,  Ant.  J., 
IV.  42;  P.P.S.,  XI.  37)  and  at  Esher  itself,  op.  cit.,  Fig.  16,  10.  Symmetrical 
arrangement  of  ornament  of  any  kind  is  distinctly  unusual  on  Iron  Age 
pottery,  where  it  is  almost  always  either  random  or  continuous  if  present  at  all. 
As  a  possible  parallel,  however,  could  be  cited  the  sherd  from  Dorchester, 
Oxon.  (Oxoniensia,  VII.  46,  Fig.  11,  16),  though  this  is  broken  and  incomplete 
below  the  carination,  and  may  possibly  have  carried  a  continuous  row  of 
dimples  rather  than  the  grouping  of  the  Esher  pot. 

S.  S.  Frere. 
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A  Romano- British  Pottery-Sherd  with  Applied  Decoration  from  Betchworth.— 

In  the  Guildford  Museum  there  is  a  sherd  of  very  coarse,  dark-grey  pottery- 
ware,  obviously  of  Romano-British  date  and  native  fabric,  which  was  found 
in  a  sand-pit  at  Betchworth,  near  Dorking,  in  an  assortment  of  archaeological 
material  of  various  periods.  It  measures  4ro  inches  from  top  to  bottom  and 
4  J  inches  across  at  its  greatest  extent,  is  on  a  strongly  marked  curve,  and 
carries  almost  the  whole  of  a  roughly  rectangular  decorated  plaque  that  was 
applied  to  its  outer,  convex  surface.  The  sherd  is  £  inch  thick,  including  the 
plaque,  and  f  inch  thick  without  it;  and  it  once  formed  part  of  the  wall  of  a 
large  and  heavy  globular  jar,  the  exterior  of  which  was  covered  with  a  black- 
gloss  slip.  On  the  inside  the  rings  formed  as  the  vessel  rotated  on  the  wheel  are 
very  evident.     (Plate  XXIV,  b.) 

The  applied  plaque  is  21?  inches  across  at  its  widest  and  must  have  been 
originally  between  3£  and  4  inches  high,  before  the  bottom  and  lower  left-hand 
corner  were  broken  off.  The  edges  of  the  plaque  are  clearly  visible,  raised  upon 
the  surface  of  the  pot.  Such  applique  ornaments  were  cast  in  separate  moulds 
and  luted  on  to  the  vessel's  sides  by  the  potter's  ringers  before  it  was  fired.  It 
is  likely  that  this  pot  carried  several  plaques,  two  or  even  four,  cast  from  the 
same  or  different  moulds. 

The  content  of  the  plaque  is  a  naked,  male,  frontal  figure  cast  in  fairly  bold 
relief.  The  face  is  worn  quite  smooth  and  some  of  the  details  of  the  torso  are 
blurred.  This  personage  has  wispish  locks  of  hair  flying  out  round  his  face, 
while  from  the  crown  of  his  head  there  sprout  to  right  and  left  two  enormous 
acorns.  His  right  arm  is  raised  and  his  right  hand,  now  lost,  grasped  the  upper 
part  of  a  long  sceptre.  His  lowered  left  hand  holds  at  the  centre  an  outsize 
fultnen,  the  "wings"  of  which  can  be  detected,  worked  in  low  relief  to  right  and 
left  of  the  central  bar,  both  above  and  below  the  figure's  hand.  He  wears  a 
cloak,  one  end  of  which  flutters  out  above  his  left  shoulder,  while  heavy  folds 
of  it  depend  from  his  right  upper  arm,  beside  his  right  flank,  and  apparently 
form  a  kind  of  curtain  behind  him. 

The  fulmen  at  once  betrays  the  figure's  identity.  He  is  Jupiter,  or  rather 
the  native  potter's  picture  of  Jupiter.  One  can  imagine  such  a  potter  seeing 
some  classical  representation  of  the  oak-crowned  god  and  being  so  much 
attracted  by  the  acorns  that  he  made  them  far  too  large  and  forgot  their  back- 
ground of  leaves  completely.  Again,  over-awed  by  that  figure's  fulmen,  he 
greatly  exaggerated  the  object's  proportions.  Alternatively,  this  mould-maker 
may  have  been  faithfully  copying  some  local  art-type  of  Jupiter  otherwise 
unknown  to  us. 

The  Betchworth  sherd  corresponds  both  in  style  and  fabric  with  some  coarse, 
dark-grey  pottery- fragments  found  at  Corbridge,  which  carry  the  applied 
figures  of  Jupiter  Dolichenus  and  other  deities,  some  of  the  fragments  being 
signed  by  the  potter  Alletio.  These,  too,  were  parts  of  large,  globular,  grey 
jars.1  A  sherd  of  similar  coarse  grey  ware,  showing  part  of  the  applied  figure 
of  a  bearded  personage,  who  carries  an  axe(?)  or  pruning-knife  (?)  and  probably 
depicts  a  Celtic  god,  has  come  to  light  at  Dragonby  in  Lincolnshire.2  More  often 
it  is  the  moulds  for  casting  such  applied  figures  that  have  survived.  Five  are 
known  to  the  present  writer:  (i)  the  so-called  "Harry  Lauder"  mould  from 
Corbridge,  5J  inches  high  and  3J  inches  wide,  showing  an  outlandish  Celtic 
god  with  crooked  club,  oblong  shield,  wheel,  and  conical  helmet  ;3  (ii)  the  Mars 
mould  from  London,  now  in  the  Guildhall  Museum,  5  £  inches  high  and  2f  inches 
wide;4  (iii)   the  Cupid  mould  from  London  now  in  the  Guildhall  Museum, 


1  Arch.  Ael*  xxi,  1943,  pp.  192-3,  pi.  X  G,  Figs.  1-3. 

2  Lincolnshire  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society's  Reports  and  Papers, 
vii,  2,  1958. 

3  Arch.  Ael.3,  vi,  1910,  pp.  224-6,  Fig.  6. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  226-7,  Fig.  6a.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  mould  is  too 
much  undercut  to  permit  the  removal  of  a  plaster  cast,  whereas  an  impression 
can  be  successfully  taken  in  clay,  which  of  course  shrinks  on  drying. 
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2}  inches  high  and  2£  inches  wide,1  (iv)  the  mould  from  a  Roman  kiln-site  at 
Kettering,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  3f  inches  high  and  If  inches  wide, 
showing  a  naked  figure  with  hooked  stick  and  balls;2  and  (v)  the  archer  mould 
from  the  pottery-site  at  Stibbington-cum-Sibson,  Huntingdonshire,  4£  inches 
high  and  3\  inches  wide.3  The  Colchester  "Smith's  Vase"  and  the  sherd  from 
Chester-le-Street,  both  with  applied  decoration  in  the  form  of  blacksmith's 
tools,  would  seem  to  represent  a  similar  type  of  Romano-British  figured 
pottery.4 

From  the  above  examples  we  may  infer  that  the  manufacture  of  this  coarse 
native  ware  with  applied  decoration  was  quite  widely  distributed  in  Britain — 
in  the  north,  in  the  midlands,  in  East  Anglia,  and  in  the  southern  regions. 

J.  M.  C.  Toynbee. 

A  Medieval  Heraldic  Pendant  from  Lower   Bourne,  near  Farnham. — The 

(possibly  originally  enamelled)  gilt-bronze  medieval  roundel,  submitted  to  me 
by  Miss  Dance,  was  found  (1955  or  1956)  in  a  garden  at  Lower  Bourne,  south 
of  Farnham  (map  reference  848449).  The  gilt  ornamentation  on  the  face  of  the 
object  consists  of  a  foliate  pattern,  and  may  once  have  had  some  enamel  in  the 
reserved  area,  but  this  seems  doubtful.    These  objects,  used  as  harness  orna- 
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Fig.  2.    Medieval  Heraldic  Pendant  from  Lower  Bourne.    (£) 

ments,  are  ascribed  to  the  mid-fourteenth  century.  For  an  account  of  them,  and 
descriptions  of  other  examples  (often  bearing  coats  of  arms  of  their  owners), 
see:  Ant.  J.,  xxix,  1949,  pp.  1-7.  A  Medieval  Harness-mount  at  Termoli, 
by  J.  B.  Ward-Perkins.  For  an  example  from  Wiltshire:  Ant.  J.,  xxxi,  1951, 
pp.  77  and  73.  (This  deals  with  a  roundel  pendant  dated  "1351  or  1353".) 
For  examples  found  in  London,  and  a  general  discussion  of  these  objects, 


1  Unpublished.  Cupid  runs  to  the  right,  looking  back  towards  the  left, 
and  holds  a  torch  (?)  in  his  clumsily  rendered  right  hand.  Above  him  is  draped 
a  curtain. 

2  J.R.S.,  xxix,  1939,  p.  208,  pi.  29,  Fig.  2;  Ant.  J.,  xx.  1940,  pp.  497-9, 
pi.  91 ;  Guide  to  the  Antiquities  of  Roman  Britain  in  the  British  Museum,  1951, 
p.  78,  No.  7,  Fig.  40. 

3  See  the  forthcoming  report  on  the  recent  excavations  at  Stibbington-cum- 
Sibson.  See  also  J.R.S.,  xlviii,  1958,  pi.  20,  Fig.  4. 

4  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Newcastle,3  x,  1921-2,  pp.  19-21,  with  plate;  Ant.  J., 
ix,  1929,  pp.  156-8,  Fig.  1,  and  p.  255;  T.  May,  Catalogue  of  the  Roman  Pottery 
in  the  Colchester  and  Essex  Museum,  1930,  pp.  146-7,  Fig.  3. 
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see  London  Museum  Catalogue  No.  7,  "Medieval,"  pp.  118-122,  with  illustra- 
tions. (The  Farnham  specimen  is  "Type  4"  in  the  classification  there  set  out.) 
A  specimen  found  at  Mitcham  in  1909  is  figured  and  described  in  Sy.A  .C.  XXI, 
212.    It  bears  the  enamelled  arms  of  Ayrner  de  Valence  (d.  1324). 

A.  W.  G.  Lowther. 

Drawings  of  Surrey  Churches. — Two  volumes  containing  about  330  nineteenth- 
century  drawings  of  the  exteriors  of  Surrey  churches  have  been  placed  by  the 
diocesan  authorities  on  permanent  loan  in  Guildford  Museum.  Most  of  the 
drawings  are  unsigned  and  undated,  but  the  names  of  the  following  artists 
have  been  noted:  H.  P.  Ashby  (Beddington,  1831);  P.  Auberten  (Chipstead) ; 
G.  Farley  (Woking,  1832) ;  C.  Jerram  (Chobham) ;  R.  W.  Joyce  (Dorking,  1840) ; 
W.  H.  Kearney  (Dulwich  and  Lambeth,  1835);  E.  Morant  (Pirbright);  M.  J. 
Morris  (Ockham);  J.  Nash  (Coulsdon,  1830);  Rev.  A.  Power  (Wandsworth, 
1833) ;  C.  F.  Powell  (Lambeth) ;  Henry  Prosser  (Bagshot,  Guildford,  E.  Horsley, 
Horsell,  Lingfield,  Shalford,  1834-35);  N.  Scott  (Buckland);  W.  Taylor 
(Southwark,  1830);  B.  B.  Wadham  (Lambeth,  Streatham,  Rotherhithe, 
1840-1).  There  are  a  few  church  plans,  and  one  or  two  secular  buildings  are 
illustrated. 

The  collection  was  formed,  apparently,  at  Farnham  Castle,  and  is  a  striking 
example  of  how  not  to  mount  valuable  historical  material  for  future 
preservation. 

T.  E.  C.  W. 


REVIEWS 

Town  and  Country  in  Roman  Britain.    By  A.  L.  F.  Rivet,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 

Assistant  Archaeology  Officer,  Ordnance  Survey.    Pp.  195  with  1  plate 

and  6  maps  or  plans.    Hutchinson  University  Library,  London,   1958. 

10s.  6d. 

Roman  Britain  nowadays  is  a  popular  subject,  and  most  counties  have 

something  to  show.    Surrey  is  less  fortunate  than  some,  since  visible  Roman 

antiquities  are  not  well  preserved.    No  villas  remain  open,  field  systems  are 

scarce,  the  settlements  tend  to  be  built  over  today  (as  at  Ewell),  and  many  of 

the  discoveries  were  made  in  the  early  days  of  investigation.    Stane  Street  is 

perhaps  our  best  known  and  most  worth-while  monument. 

Surrey  lies  in  the  civil  zone :  the  military  tide  soon  swept  over  it  and  passed 
on.  Thus  this  book,  dealing  with  the  problems  of  this  zone,  should  be  of  great 
interest  to  members.  It  is  not  a  history  book  of  Roman  Britain,  nor  does  it 
deal  with  the  Army  or  with  problems  of  Art  or  Religion,  but  with  the  economic 
bases  of  life  in  our  area,  the  towns,  villas,  and  peasant  farms.  It  is  a  sane 
balanced  book  written  in  non-technical  language  by  an  expert,  and  its  in- 
trinsic value  is  more  than  doubled  by  the  inclusion  of  (a)  detailed  bibliographies 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  so  that  those  interested  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
following  up  lines  of  research,  and  {b)  an  introductory  chapter  on  the  British 
Iron  Age,  clear,  up-to-date,  and  remarkable  for  its  breadth  of  view,  so  that 
at  the  outset  we  know  the  native  background  on  which  the  Romans  were  to 
impose  their  pattern.  Then  follow  chapters  on  Roman  Administration, 
Romanization  (Towns),  Romanization  (Countryside),  and  Political  Geography. 
This  last  chapter  contains  the  very  interesting  suggestion  that  Surrey  was  one 
of  those  areas  bestowed  on  king  Cogidubnus  of  Chichester  after  the  conquest. 
It  had  earlier,  we  are  told,  been  a  non-Belgic  enclave  which  had  maintained 
itself  against  its  powerful  Belgic  neighbours  in  the  years  before  the  conquest; 
certainly  it  never  became  a  Roman  civitas  of  its  own  right,  and  we  have  no 
tribal  capital  or  walled  town  in  the  county.  But  in  spite  of  being  a  peripheral 
area,  tied  politically  to  Sussex  and  doubtless  economically  to  the  growing  city 
of  Londinium,  Surrey  contains  sites  sufficiently  significant  to  find  mention  in  a 
book  of  this  scale,  notably  Ewell,  Ashtead,  Farley  Heath  and  Titoey.  Indeed, 
there  is  the  suggestion  (p.  140)  that  at  Farnham  a  Roman  town  may  await 
discovery.  This  is  therefore  a  book  which  can  be  recommended  to  all  interested 
in  the  early  history  of  our  county  and  its  surrounding  areas,  and  which  should 
do  much  to  spread  understanding  no  less  than  stimulate  further  work. 

S.S.F. 

Haslemere  in  History.  By  G.  R.  Rolston.  Published  by  the  author  in 
association  with  the  Haslemere  Educational  Museum.  1956.  15s. 
For  the  second  time  the  admirable  museum  at  Haslemere  has  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  out  an  important  work  on  local  history.  Bygone  Haslemere, 
by  the  late  E.  W.  Swanton,  was  published  in  1914,  and  has  in  no  way  been  super- 
seded by  this  shorter  and  more  popular  work  by  Mr.  Rolston.  The  present 
intention  was  to  set  out  the  story  of  the  town  in  chronological  order,  linking 
its  tale  to  the  outside  world.  This  the  author  has  duly  done  in  little  more  than 
100  pages,  though  he  assumes  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  ground  not  likely 
to  be  possessed  by  a  new  resident.  What  is  wanted  is  a  modern  outline  map 
marking  some  of  the  old  sites,  though  the  composite  plan  of  the  borough  in  the 
seventeenth  century  is  certainly  a  help.  Morley's  plan  of  1735  has  come  out 
well,  though  that  by  Cotes  is  a  disappointing  blur. 
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As  a  result  of  the  author's  own  researches  much  material  appears  in  print  for 
the  first  time,  and  the  story  is  continued  down  to  the  present  day.  It  is  there- 
fore a  little  surprising  to  find  no  mention  of  the  distinguished  Dolmetsch 
family  or  the  Haslemere  musical  festival.  The  place  of  references  in  a  history 
of  this  kind  is  always  something  of  a  problem,  one  which  Mr.  Rolston  solves 
by  omitting  them  altogether,  a  solution  which  may  not  commend  itself  to  some 
of  his  more  serious  readers. 

The  author  is  our  local  secretary  at  Haslemere,  and  has  been  a  member  of 
our  society  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  We  hope  he  will  not  wait  too 
long  before  bringing  out  another  work  of  local  history. 

T.  E.  C.  W. 
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Aberg,  Nils,  154 

Abingdon,  Berks,  Anglo-Saxon  Ceme- 
tery at,  57,  81,  82,  85,  88,  90, 
91,  101 

Abinger,  seventeenth-century  Tra- 
ders' Tokens,  30 

Addington,  tumuli  at,  146 

Alfriston,  Sussex,  Anglo-Saxon  Ceme- 
tery at,  81,  82,  88,  90,  91,  106, 
107,  110,  115,  116 

Alphen,  Holland,  Saxon  brooches 
from,  81,  83 

Altenbuls,  Germany,  saucer  brooch 
from,  86 

Alveston,  Warwicks.,  saucer  brooch 
from,  93 

Amiens,  France,  brooch  from,  89 

Amber,  110-112,  136 

Amethyst,  see  beads 

Anderlecht,  Belgium,  Cemetery  at, 
155 

Andrews,  G.  H.,  civil  engineer,  5 

Anglo-Saxon:  angon,  138;  animal 
ornament,  151-152;  armlet,  138, 
139,  141;  beads,  110-112,  116, 
136,  139,  140,  141;  belt-tab, 
82,  138;  bowls,  bronze,  104-108, 
138;  bracelet,  117,  133;  brac- 
teate,  136 
brooches:  typology  of,  150-152; 
saucer,  78-95,  107,  130,  133-134, 

138,  139,  141-142,  148,  151-152, 
154;  cruciform,  98,  109,  129, 
154;  disc,  81,  98-101,  117,  138, 

139,  141 ;  great  square-headed, 
80,  83,  85,  91,  93,  100,  102, 
107,  116,  130,  141,  155;  small 
square-headed,  102,  115,  116, 
117,  141;  small-long,  95-98, 
130,  138,  141;  ring,  101,  138; 
bow,  83;  tutulus,  82;  button 
91;  equal-armed,  101,  115,  154; 
quoit,  115;  radiate,  117 

brooches  (Continental) :  saucer,  81- 
83;  tutulus,  82;  broad  equal- 
armed,  82,  86,  91;  Armbrust 
fibel,  91;  bow,  107;  disc,  100; 
small-long,  98;  radiate,  83; 
square-headed,  83,  86 

buckets,  136,  138,  141 ;  buckles,  83, 
86,  102-104,  136,  138,  139,  141; 
buckles  (Continental),  86,  103, 
104;  cauldrons,  bronze,  106; 
chatelaine,  110;  clasp,  140; 
coin,    gold,    Merovingian,     134; 
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comb,  62,  136;  cowrie  shell, 
136;  discs,  138,  141;  ear-ring, 
141;  franciscas,  138;  girdle- 
hanger,  141 

glass:  amphora,   115;   bell-beaker 
107,     115;     bottle,     139,     141 
bowl,     115;     claw-beaker,     91 
cone-beaker,    82,    88,    115;    jar, 
115;  vessels,  138,  141 

grave  goods,  burial  of,  1 56 ;  hanging 
bowls,  108;  huts,  140;  key,  141; 
knives,  124-126,  132-146  pas- 
sim; loom  weights,  140,  143, 
144;  needles,  138;  pins,  136, 
138,  141;  pommels,  118-120; 
pottery,  112-114,  132-145  pas- 
sim; purse-mounts,  117,  136; 
rings,  138,  139,  141;  rock 
crystal,  141 ;  sceptre,  138,  141 ; 
scramasax,  120,  126,  136,  141; 
shears,  136;  shield-bosses,  120- 
121,  133,  136,  138,  139,  141, 
145;  sickle,  75,  127;  skeletal 
remains,  127,  136,  141,  144; 
spearheads,  122-124,  133-146 
passim;  spindle- whorls,  139; 
sporran-fittings,  138,  152,  154; 
spur,  138;  stiletto,  126-127; 
stoup,  136;  strike-a-light,  117; 
swords,  118-120,  134,  136,  138, 
141;  sword -batten,  117;  twee- 
zers, 138;  whetstone,  141,  142 
Anglo-Saxon  Cemetery  at  Mitcham, 
51-131,  144;  summary  of  finds, 
53;  history  of  site,  53-58;  de- 
scription of  graves,  58-76;  key 
to  location  of  graves,  76-77; 
methods  of  burial,  77-78;  in- 
ventory of  grave  goods,  78-127; 
saucer  brooches,  78-95,  151— 
1 52 ;  small-long  brooches,  95-98 ; 
disc-brooches,  98-1 1 1 ;  flat  ring- 
brooches,  101 ;  equal-armed 
brooch,  101 ;  great  square-headed 
brooches,  102 ;  traces  of  brooches, 
102;  bronze  buckles,  102-104; 
iron  buckles,  104;  bronze  bowl, 
104-108;  miscellaneous  bronze 
ornaments,  108-110;  bronze 
coins,  110;  chatelaine,  110; 
beads,  110-112;  pottery,  112- 
115;  glass,  115-116;  sword  bat- 
ten, 117;  purse-mount,  117; 
ivory  bracelet,  117-118;  swords, 
118-120;       scramasaxes,       120; 
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Anglo-Saxon  Cemetery  (cont.) 

shield-bosses,  120;  spearheads, 
122-124;  knives,  124-126;  sti- 
letto, 126-127;  miscellaneous 
iron  objects,  127;  skeletal  re- 
mains, 127;  summary,  127-131; 
animal  ornament  at,  151-152 

Anglo-Saxon  Surrey,   132-158 

gazeteer,      132-148;     the     Anglo- 
Saxons  in  Surrey,   148-158 

Animal  ornament,  Anglo-Saxon,  151- 
152 

Ansoaldas,  Merovingian  moneyer,  of 
Metz,  134 

Anzac  Mount,  Walton-on-Thames, 
145 

Arthur,  King,  148 

Arthur,  Mr.,  of  Mitcham,  54,  71 

Arundell,  John,  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
15 

Ash,  Kent,  buckle  from,  103 
bronze  bowl  from,  106 

Ashby,  H.  P.,  artist,  162 

Ashtead,  Anglo-Saxon  finds  from,  132 
other  burials,  146 

Aston,  Berks,  saucer  brooch  from,  89 

Auberten,  P.,  artist,  162 

Badon,  Mount,  battle  of,  148 

Bagshot,  church,  162 

seventeenth-century   Traders'   To- 
kens of,  30 

Banstead,  Anglo-Saxon  finds  from, 
133 

Barnes,  seventeenth-century  Tra- 
ders' Tokens  of,  30 

Barrington,  Cambs.,  Anglo-Saxon 
cemeteries  at,  85,  89 

Battersea,  seventeenth-century  Tra- 
ders' Tokens  of,  30 

Beads,  Anglo-Saxon,  from  Mitcham, 
110-112 

Beddington,    Anglo-Saxon    cemetery 
at,  81,  89,  129,  133-134,  152,  154 
church,  162 

seventeenth-century  Traders'   To- 
kens of,  30 

Bede,  154 

Bedfordshire,  see  Kempston,  Luton 

Belgium,  see  Anderlecht,  Furfooz, 
Harmignies 

Berkshire,  see  Abingdon,  Aston, 
East  Shefford,  Frilford,  Har- 
well, Long  Wittenham,  Read- 
ing, Sutton  Courtenay 

Betchworth,  Anglo-Saxon  pots  from, 
134 
Roman  sherd  with  applied  decora- 
tion from,  160-161 

Bidder,  G.  P.,  Q.C.,  53,  54,  55 

Bidder,  George,  55 


Bidder,  Lt.-Col.  H.  F.,  F.S.A.,  and 
John  Morris,  Ph.D.,  on  The 
Anglo-Saxon  Cemetery  at  Mit- 
cham, 51-131 

Bidder,  Miss  Ina  (Mrs.  Kitson  Clark), 
55 

Bidford-on-Avon,  Warwicks.,  small- 
long  brooch  from,  96,  98 

Bifrons,  Kent,  Anglo-Saxon  ceme- 
tery at,  80,  93,  95,  108,  117 

Binton  Farm,  see  Seale 

Bishopstone,  Bucks.,  saucer  brooch 
from,  85,  89 

Bletchingley,  seventeenth-century 
Traders'  Tokens  of,  31 

Bourchier,  Cardinal,  25 

Bourchier,  Henry,  Earl  of  Essex,  24, 25 

Bowl,  Bronze,  from  Mitcham  Anglo- 
Saxon  cemetery,  75,  104-108 

Bracelet,  ivory,  Anglo-Saxon,  from 
Mitcham,  117 

Bramley,  seventeenth-century  Tra- 
ders' Tokens  of,  31 

Bridger,  James,  54,  71 

Brighthampton,  Oxon.,  Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery  at,  91,  100 

British  Museum,  75,  83,   132 

Brocke,  Robert,  inventor  of  moulded 
lead  pipe,  13 

Brockham,  Merovingian  gold  coin 
from,  134 

Bronze  Age  finds  from  Betchworth, 
134;  Carshalton,  135;  Fetcham, 
141;  Purley,  144;  Ripley,  144; 
St.  Martha's,  142 

Browne,  Sir  George,  knight  of  the 
shire  for  Surrey,  23 

Buckelurns,  Anglo-Saxon,  138,  153 

Buckinghamshire,  see  Bishopstone, 
Newport  Pagnell 

Buckland  church,  162 

Buckles,  bronze,  Anglo-Saxon,  from 
Mitcham,  102-104 

Buckles,  iron,  Anglo-Saxon,  from 
Mitcham,  104 

Bunkers  Field,  see  Carshalton 

Busbrigge,  John,  21 

Bush  or  Ivy  Conduit,  5,  7-9 

Caistor-by-Norwich,  Norfolk,  Anglo- 
Saxon  cemetery  at,  81,  82,  154 

Calais  staple,  18,  24 

Camberwell,  seventeenth-century 
Traders'  Tokens  of,  31 

Cambridge,  Duke  of,  5 

Cambridge,  Museum  of  Archaeology 
and  "Ethnology,  52,  58,  120,  121, 
123,  125 

Cambridgeshire,  see  Barrington,  Has- 
lingfield,  Linton  Heath,  Little 
Wilbraham 
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Cane  Hill,  see  Coulsdon 

Capel,   seventeenth-century  Traders' 

Tokens  of,  31 
Carshalton,   Iron   Age,    Roman,   and 

Saxon  finds  from,  134-135 
Carshalton  U.D.C.,  132 
Cassington,       Oxon.,       Anglo-Saxon 

cemetery  at,  81,  82,  116,  128 
Catesby,  Justice,  26 
Catesby,  William,  25 
Cauldrons,  bronze,  106-108 
Ceawlin,  148-149,  156 
Chart,  R.  M.,  J. P.,  of  Mitcham,  75 
Chatelaine,   Anglo-Saxon,   from  Mit- 
cham, 110 
Chauci,  the,  114 
Cheam,    Anglo-Saxon   spearhead   at, 

135 
Chertsey,    seventeenth-century    Tra- 
ders' Tokens  of,  31 
Chessel  Down,  Isle  of  Wight,  Anglo- 
Saxon  cemetery  at,  116,  117 
Chiddingf  old ,       seventeenth-century 

Traders'  Tokens  of,  32 
Chipstead  church,  162 
Chobham  church,  162 

perhaps  meeting  place  of  Godley 

Hundred,  135 
seventeenth-century   Traders'   To- 
kens of,  32 
Churches,     Drawings    of    Surrey,     a 

note,  162 
Cists,   stone,   in   Anglo-Saxon  ceme- 
tery at  Mitcham,  54,  119,  157 
Clapham,   seventeenth  century  Tra- 
ders' Tokens  of,  32 
Clovis,  102 

Cobham,  Anglo-Saxon  sites  at,  135 
seventeenth-century   Traders'    To- 
kens of,  32 
Coffin,  Ernest,  9 
Coleraine,  N.  Ireland,  hoard  of  late 

Roman  silver  at,  91 
Cook,      Elizabeth,      widow      of     Sir 

Thomas,  24 
Coombe    Hill    Conduit    Houses    and 
the    Water    Supply    System    of 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  3-14 
Coombe  Conduit,  5,  7,  9-10 

tamkin,  10,  11 
Copthorne  Hundred,  133 
Coulsdon,    Anglo-Saxon   finds    from, 
135-137,  156 
church,  162 
Cranleigh,  seventeenth-century  Tra- 
ders' Tokens  of,  32 
Cremation,   absent  at  Mitcham,   77, 
154;  present  at  Beddington,  133; 
at  Ewell,  139;  see  also  154 
Crondall,  Hants,   Anglo-Saxon  coin- 
hoard,  140 


Crowhurst,    Anglo-Saxon   pot    from, 

137 
Croydon  Advertiser,  132 
Croydon,   Anglo-Saxon  cemetery  at, 
85,    88,    89,    90,    95,    106,    107, 
137-139,   152,   154 
Corporation,  132 
Natural     History     and     Scientific 

Society,  132 
Roman  finds  at,  137-138 
seventeenth-century   Traders'   To- 
kens of,  32-33 
Croydon  type  of  Anglo-Saxon  bronze 

cauldron,  106 
Croxton,  Norfolk,  Anglo-Saxon  ceme- 
tery at,  138 
Cuddington,  Anglo-Saxon  spearhead 
from,  139 
skeletons  at,  146 

Dacre,  Lord,  24 
Darenth,  river,  132,  155,  156 
Dautre,  Alice,  23 
Dear  leap  Wood,  Wotton,  146 
Denmark,  see  Falster 
Disc-brooches,     Anglo-Saxon,     from 
Mitcham,  98-101 
late  Roman,  81 
Dorchester      (Dyke     Hills),      Oxon., 
Anglo-Saxon  burials  at,  82,  138, 
154 
Dorking,  Anglo-Saxon  finds  from,  139 
church,  162 
-inga  name,  157 

seventeenth-century   Traders'   To- 
kens of,  33 
Stane  Street  at,  1-2 
Driffield,    Yorks,    small-long   brooch 

from,  95 
Droxford,  Hants,  Anglo-Saxon  ceme- 
tery at,  87,  91,  138 
Druell,  William,  23 
Dulwich  church,  162 
Durrow,  Book  of,  89 
Duston,      Northants,      Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery  at,  81 

Eashing,  Godalming,  139 

burials  at,  147 
East    Shefford,    Berks,    Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery  at,  81,  83,  91,  98,  100, 
101,  112,  116 
Eaton  Farm,  Cobham,  135 
Effingham,  burials  at,  147 

Hundred  of,  147 
Egham,     seventeenth-century     Tra- 
ders' Tokens  of,  34 
Elmbridge  Hundred,  139 
Epsom,  burials  at,  147 

seventeenth-century   Traders'   To- 
kens of,  34 
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Equal-armed    brooch,    Anglo-Saxon, 

from  Mitcham,  101 
Esher,  Anglo-Saxon  cemetery  at,  139 

Iron  Age  pot  from,  159 
Essex,  William,  22 
Ethelbert,  King,  148,  149,  lab,  157 
Evans,  Sir  Arthur,  89 
Evison,  Miss  V.,  104 
Ewell,  Anglo-Saxon  cemetery  at,  91, 
139-140,    155;   other   burials  at 
North  Looe,  147  ( 

seventeenth-century   Traders'   To- 
kens of,  34-35 

Fairford,     Gloucs.,     saucer     brooch 

from,  84,  89,  91,93 
Falster,  Denmark,  brooch  from,  83 
Fareham,     Hants,     seventeenth-cen- 
tury Traders'  Token,  32 
Farley,  G.,  artist,  162 
Farnham,  Anglo-Saxon  finds  at,  14U, 
156 
Hundred,  140 
Willey  House,  146 
mediaeval  heraldic  pendant  from 

Lower  Bourne,  near,  161-162 
seventeenth-century   Traders'   To- 
kens of,  35 
Farthingdown,  see  Coulsdon 
Faversham,  Kent,  glass  vessels  from, 

115 
Fendall,  Mr.,  of  Ewell,  139 
Fetcham,  Anglo-Saxon  cemetery  at, 

140-141,  156 
Fiennes,  Sir  Roger,  17 
Fig's  Marsch,  53 
Fisher,  Charles,  4 
Fitzherbert,  John,  25 
Flint   implements   at    Mitcham,    ao, 

57;  at  St.  Martha's,  142 
Fosse  Way,  154 
Fowler,  Richard,  22 
France,    see    Amiens,    Herpes,    Sigy, 

Vermand,  Villa  d'Ancy 
Frere    S.  S.,  on  an  Iron  Age  vessel 
from     Esher,      159;     reviewing 
Town    and    Country    in    Roman 
Britain,  163 
Frilford,   Berks,  Anglo-Saxon  Ceme- 
tery at,  54,  57,  89,  91 
Frowyke,  Sir  Thomas,  25 
Furfooz,      Belgium,      Gallo-German 
cemetery  at,  105,  107 

Galgenburg,  Germany,  saucer  brooch 

from,  86,  91 
Gallows  Conduit,  5-7,  9,  10 

tamkin,  10-11 
Gardiner,  Richard,  22 
Garth,  Thomas,  28 


Gaynesford,  Nicholas,  knight  of  the 

shire  for  Surrey,  20 
Germany,  see  Altenbuls,  Galgenberg, 
Heeslingen,    Nesse,    Selzen,    Te- 
terow,  Trebur,  Weimar,  Wester- 
wanna,  Worms 
Getingas,  see  Cobham 
Gippingas,  155 

Glaston,  Rutland,  Anglo-Saxon  ceme- 
tery at,  128 
Glass     vessels,     Anglo-Saxon,     from 

Mitcham,  115-116 
Gloucestershire,     see    Fairford,     Od- 

dington 
Godalming,     141,    see   also   Eashing, 
Tuesley ;  seventeenth-century  Tra- 
ers'   Tokens  of,  35-36 
Godley  Hundred,  135 
Godstone,    Anglo-Saxon   finds   from, 
141 
other  finds  from,  147 
seventeenth-century   Traders'   To- 
kens of,  36 
Gotland,  brooch  from,  86 
Grange    Wood    Museum,    Thornton 

Heath,  135,  138 
Gravesend,  Kent,  155 
Greenwich,  23 

Guildford,   Anglo-Saxon  finds   from, 
141-142;  see  also  Tyting  Farm 
church  at,  162 

Museum,  71,  132,  133-144  passim 
seventeenth-century   Traders'   To- 
kens of,  36-37 
Guildown,     Guildford,     Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery  at,  88,  91,  95,  112,  116, 
127,  130,  141-142,  155,  156 

Hackbridge,  143 
Hallum,  Holland,  pot  from,  114 
Ham,  Anglo-Saxon  hut  at,  143 
Hamilton,  Rev.  James,  54 
Hampshire,  see  Chessel  Down,  Cron- 

dall,  Droxford,  Fareham 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  Water  Sup- 
ply System  of,  3-14 
Hampton  Court,  16,  23 
Hanwell,    Middlesex,    saucer   brooch 

from,  91 
Harmes  Hatch,  146 
Harmignies,  Belgium,  saucer  brooch 

from,  85 
Harwell,  Berks,  saucer  brooch  from,  89 
Haslemere,  seveneenth-century  Tra- 
ders' Tokens  of,  37 
Haslemere  in  History,  reviewed,  163- 

164 
Haslingfield,     Cambs.,     Anglo-Saxon 

cemetery  at,  82,  97,  112 
Hassocks,  Sussex,  Anglo-Saxon  ceme- 
tery at,  154 
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Hastings,  Lord,  24 

Hawkshill,  see  Fetcham 

Heeslingen,  Germany,  saucer  brooch 
from,  86 

Herpes,  France,  cemetery  at,  102, 
117,  140,  150,  155 

Hertfordshire,  see  Redbourne,  Red- 
bournestoke,  Standard  Hill 

Higham,  Kent,  Anglo-Saxon  ceme- 
tery at,  57 

Highdown,  Sussex,  Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery  at,  81,  86,  88,  89,  90, 
116,  154 

Hog's  Back,  heathen  place-names, 
near,  157 

Hogsmill  river,  3 
tamkin,  10,  11 

Holland,  see  Alphen,  Hallum,  Rhenen 

Holywell  Row,  Suffolk,  Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery  at,  117 

Hoo,  Thomas,  22 

Hooper,  Wilfrid,  29 

Horley,  see  Thunderfield  Castle 

Horniman  Museum,  136 

Hornton,  Oxon.,  saucer  brooch  from, 
81,  83,  88 

Horsell  church,  162 

Horsley,     seventeenth-century    Tra- 
der's Token  of,  37 
Down,  burials,  etc.,  from,  147 
East,  Anglo-Saxon  burial  at,  143 
East,  church,  162 

Horton  Kirby,  Kent,  saucer  brooch 
from,  89 

Howletts,  Kent,  Anglo-Saxon  ceme- 
tery at,  89,  116 

Hull  Museum,  103 

Hundreds,  of  Copthorne,  133 
Effingham,  147;  Elmbridge,  139 
Farnham,  140;  Godley,  135 
Woking,  146 

Huntingdonshire,  see  Woodstone 

Hussey,  William,  25 

Hygelac  the  Great,  150 

Icklingham,        Suffolk,        small-long 

brooch  from,  96 
Icknield  Way,  154 
Ingas,    place-names   terminating   in, 

157 
Ipswich,  Suffolk,  155 
Iron  Age,  forts  at  Carshalton,  three, 

129,  134,  135,  152-153 
pottery  at  Esher,  159;  Ewell,  140; 

Fetcham,     141;     St.     Martha's, 

142;  Sanderstead,  144;  Waddon, 

137 
Islip,     Northants.,    saucer    brooches 

from,  91 
Ives,  C,  of  Merton,  70 
Ivory  bracelet,  from  Mitcham,  117 


Ivy,  or  Bush,  Conduit,  5,  7-9 
Ixworth,  Suffolk,  cauldron  from,  106 

Terrain,  C,  artist,  162 
Joyce,  R.  W.,  artist,  162 
Jupiter,  figure  of,  160 

Kearney,  W.  H.,  artist,  162 

Kempston,  Beds.,  Anglo-Saxon  ceme- 
tery at,  54,  81,  82,  89,  115,  138, 
155 

Kennington,  seventeenth  -  century 
Trader's  Token  of,  37 

Kent,  see  Ash,  Bifrons,  Faversham, 
Gravesend,  Higham,  Horton  Kir- 
by, Howletts,  Kingston  Down, 
Lyminge,  Maidstone,  Northfleet, 
Ozingell,  Sarre,  Stowting,  West- 
bere 

Kerbschnitt  technique,  81,  83,  86, 
103 

Kettering,  Northants.,  saucer  brooch 
from,  89 

Kilby,  T.,  54,  71 

Kingston  Down,  Kent,  Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery  at,  103 

Kingston  Hill,  springs  on,  3 

Kingston-upon-Thames,  3,  4 

Museum,  13,  52,  58,  120,  121,  123, 

125,  132 
seventeenth   -    century      Traders' 
Tokens  of,  37-39 

Knives,  Anglo-Saxon,  from  Mit- 
cham, 124-126 

Lakenheath,     Suffolk,     Anglo-Saxon 

cemetery  at,  89,  102 
Lambeth,  church,  162 

seventeenth    -   century      Traders' 

Takens  of,  39^0 
Langton,  Robert,  of  Bramber,  23 
Latimer,  Lord,  see  Neville 
Lawday  House,  140 
Lawrence,  G.  F.,  56,  73,  74 
Lead     pipes,     of     Hampton     Court 

Water  Supply  System,  11-13 
Leatherhead,    seventeenth  -  century 

Trader's  Token  of,  40 
Leeds,   E.   T.,   95,   96,   97,    151    and 

passim 
Leicestershire,  see  Queniborough 
Leigh  Hill,  see  Cobham 
Lethbridge,  T.  C,  117 
Lewkenore,    Sir    Roger    of   Trotton, 

father  of  Margery,  2nd  wife  to 

Sir  John  Wood  (q.v.),  16 
Sir  Thomas,  Sheriff  of  Surrey,  16, 

27 
Limpsfield,  Anglo-Saxon  urn  at,  137, 

143 
seventeenth   -   century      Trader's 

Token  of,  40 
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Lincolnshire,  see  Lovedon  Hill,  Sal- 
tersford 

Lindus  Forge,  J.  W.,  on  Coombe 
Hill  Conduit  Houses  and  the 
Water  Supply  System  of  Hamp- 
ton Court  Palace,  3-14 

Lingfield  church,  162 

seventeenth  -  century    Traders' 
Tokens  of,  40 

Linton  Heath,  Cambs.,  saucer  brooch 
from,  89 

Little  Wilbraham,  Cambs.,  cauldron 
from,  106,  116 

Liverpool  Museum,  103 

London  Museum,  52,  56,  58,  73,  75, 
88,  120,  121,  123,  125,  132 

London,  relation  of  Saxon  Surrey  to, 
152,  157 

Longbridge,  Warwicks.,  Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery  at,  116 

Long  Wittenham,  Berks.,  Anglo- 
Saxon  cemetery  at,  81,  83,  88, 
101,  103,  106,  112 

Lovedon   Hill,    Lines.,    Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery  at,  54,  107,  108,  147 
Hundred,  Lines.,  147 

Lowther,  A.  W.  G.,  on  a  mediaeval 
heraldic  pendant  from  Lower 
Bourne,  near  Farnham,  161-162 

Lute,  John,  21 

Luton,  Beds.,  Anglo-Saxon  cemetery 
at,  86,  88,  90,  91,  100,  102,  117 

Lyminge,  Kent,  Anglo-Saxon  ceme- 
tery at,  89 


Maidstone,  Kent,  Anglo-Saxon  girdle- 
hanger  from,  141 

Mailing,  nr.  Lewes,  Sussex,  Anglo- 
Saxon  cemetery  at,  81 

Margary,  I.  D.,  F.S.A.,  on  Stane 
Street,  north  of  Dorking,  a 
correction,  1-2 

Marston  St.  Lawrence,  Northants., 
Anglo-Saxon  cemetery  at,  81 

Martin,  E.  A.,  The  Natural  History 
and  Antiquities  of  Croydon 
quoted,  55 ;  Anglo-Saxon  Remains 
in  and  around  Croydon  quoted 
ibid. 

Martyr  Hill,  see  St.  Martha's 

Martyrium,  143 

Matham,  Hamelin  de,  father  of 
Margaret,  16 

Mediaeval  heraldic  pendant  from 
Lower  Bourne,  Farnham,  161- 
162 

Medway,  river,  156 

Merovingian  gold  coin,  134 

Merstham,  seventeenth-century  Tra- 
ders' Tokens  of,  40 


Merton,  Roman  site  at,  51,  152 
saucer  brooch  from,  86,  93,  143 

Metropolitan  Water  Board,  5 

Michelgrove,  John,  20 

Michell,  John,  father  of  Elizabeth 
(Morstead),  1st  wife  of  Sir  John 
Wood,  16 

Midhurst,  Sussex,  15,  16,  22,  23 

Mickleham,  Anglo-Saxon  burials  at, 
143-144 

Middlesex,  see  Hanwell,  Parsons 
Green,  Shepperton,  Walton 
Bridge  Green 

Ministry  of  Works,  plans  of  Hampton 
Court  Water  supply  in  posses- 
sion of,  4 

Mitcham,  Anglo-Saxon  Cemetery  at, 
see  Anglo-Saxon  Cemetery  at 
Mitcham 
character  of  Saxon  village,  128; 
relation  to  London,  129;  in- 
fluence of  Kent  at,  130;  absence 
of  seventh-century  objects  at, 
128,  131 
church,    adjoins   Saxon   cemetery, 

57 
railway  station,  54 
Roman  site,  51-52 
seventeenth-century   Traders'    To- 
kens of,  40 

Molesey,  see  Wood,  Sir  John 
East,  manor  of,  16 
West,     seventeenth-century     Tra- 
der's Token  of,  48 

Moodie,  Sir  John,  136 

Morant,  E.,  artist,  162 

Morris,  John,  Ph.D.,  with  Lt.-Col. 
H.  F.  Bidder,  F.S.A.,  on  The 
Anglo-Saxon  Cemetery  at  Mit- 
cham, 51-131;  on  Anglo-Saxon 
Surrey,  132-158 

Morris,  M.  J.,  artist,  162 

Morstead,  Elizabeth,  widow  of 
Thomas,  daughter  of  John 
Michell,  1st  wife  to  Sir  John 
Wood  (q.v.),  16 

Mortlake,  seventeenth-century  Tra- 
ders' Tokens  of,  40^11 

Morton,  John,  24 

Mount  Badon,   battle  of,    148 

Mount  Felix  estate,  Walton-on- 
Thames,  145 

Myres,  J.  N.  L.,  159 

Nash,  J.,  artist,  162 

Nassington,  Northants.,  brooch  from, 

116 
National  Buildings  Record,  9 
Nesse,     Germany,     Saxon    brooches 

from,  81,  82 
Neville,  Richard,  Lord  Latimer,  25 
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Newington  Butts,  seventeenth-cen- 
tury Traders'  Tokens  of,  41 

Newport  Pagnell,  Bucks.,  saucer 
brooch  from,  91 

Norbiton  Park,  11 
railway  station,  4 

Norfolk,  see  Caistor-by-Norwich 

Northamptonshire,  see  Duston,  Islip, 
Kettering,  Marston  St.  Lawrence, 
Nassington 

Northfleet,      Kent,     saucer     brooch 
from,  91 
cemetery  at,  154 

Ockham  church,  162 

Oddington,    Gloucs.,    saucer    brooch 

from,  93 
Onslow,  Arthur,  Speaker  1728-1761, 

16 
Sir  Richard,  Speaker  1708-1710,  16 
Ordnance  Survey,  132 
Orientation    of    graves    at    Mitcham 

Anglo-Saxon  cemetery,  58  ff.,  77 
Osberne,  Thomas,  18 
Oxfordshire,  see  Brighthampton,  Cas- 

sington,     Dorchester,     Hornton, 

Wheatley 
Oxted,  seventeenth-century  Trader's 

Token  of,  41 
Ozingell,    Kent,   Anglo-Saxon   ceme- 
tery at,  116,  117 

Painsthorpe  Wold,  Yorks.,  burial  at, 
110 

Park  tamkin,  10,  11 

Parliament,  see  Wood,  Sir  John,  of 
Molesey 

Parsons,  F.  G.,  136 

Parson's  Green,  Middlesex,  seven- 
teenth-century Trader's  Token 
of,  42 

Paston,  John,  19 

Peckham,  seventeenth-century  Tra- 
ders' Tokens  of,  41 

Pendant,  mediaeval  heraldic,  from 
Farnham,  161-162 

Peper  Harrow,  144 

Pilgrim's  Way,  143 

Pipes,  lead,  of  Hampton  Court  Water 
Supply  System,  11-13 

Pirbright  church,  162 

Place-names  in  -ingas,  157 

Pottery,  Anglo-Saxon,  from  Mitcham, 
112-114 

Powell,  C.  F.,  artist,  162 

Power,  Rev.  A.,  artist,  162 

Prosser,  Henry,  artist,  162 

Purley,  Anglo-Saxon  burials  at,  144 

Purse-mount,  Anglo-Saxon,  from 
Mitcham,  117 


Putney,  seventeenth-century  Tra- 
ders' Tokens  of,  41—42 

Puttenham,  seventeenth-century 

Traders'  Tokens  of,  42 

Oueniborough,  Leics.,  bronze  vessels 
from,  106,  107 

Ravensbury  Park,  Mitcham,  52 

Reading,  Berks.,  Anglo-Saxon  ceme- 
tery at,  81,  89 

Redbourne,  Herts.,  147 

Redbournestoke  Hundred,  Herts., 
147 

Reigate,  seventeenth-century  Tra- 
ders' Tokens  of,  42 

Rhenen,  Holland,  buckle  from,  104 
bronze  vessel  from,  107 

Rice,  R.  Garraway,  F.S.A.,  52,  53,  71, 
75 

Richmond,  Surrey,  seventeenth-cen- 
tury Traders'  Tokens  of,  42-43 
Park,    Anglo-Saxon    loom    weight 
from,  144 

Ridge  Way,  the  North  Downs,  158 

Ring  brooches,  flat,  Anglo-Saxon, 
from  Mitcham,  101 

Ripley,    Anglo-Saxon     spear     from, 
144 
seventeenth-century   Traders'   To- 
kens of,  43 

Rivers,  Earl,  26 

Rivet,  A.  L.  F.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  his 
Town  and  Country  in  Roman 
Britain  reviewed,  163 

Roehampton,  seventeenth-century 
Traders'  Tokens  of,  44 

Roger,  John,  22 

Roger  of  Wendover,  cited,  147 

Rolston,  G.  R.,  his  Haslemere  in 
History  reviewed,    163-164 

Roman  objects  in  Saxon  graves  at 
Mitcham :  coins,  110;  key-handle, 
bronze,  74,  109;  potsherds,  75, 
114,  115;  finger  ring,  bronze, 
103;  stylus,  127 

Roman  pottery  at  Carshalton,  134, 
135;  Croydon,  146;  Cuddington, 
146;  Ewell,  140;  Fetcham  141; 
St.  Martha's,  142;  Waddon,  137; 
Wimbledon,   148;  Wotton,   146 

Roman  road,  London- Brighton,  51, 
152 

Roman  sites,  see  Merton,  Mitcham 

Rome,  buckle  from,  86 

Roos,  Thomas,  Lord,  20 

Roskell,  Prof.  J.  S.,  on  Sir  John 
Wood  of  Molesey,  Speaker  in 
the  Parliament  of  1483,   15-28 

Rotherhithe,  seventeenth-century 
Traders'  Tokens  of,  44-46 
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Rothwell,  Thomas,  17 
Russell,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  26 
Rutland,  see  Glaston 

St.  Martha's  Hill,   Anglo-Saxon  pot 
from,  72,  113-114,  142 
sacred  site  at,  142 

Saltersford,      Lines.,      late      Roman 
settlement  at,  103 

Sanderstead,   Anglo-Saxon  cemetery 
at,  144,  156 

Sandown  Park,  see  Esher 

Sarre,   Kent,   Anglo-Saxon  cemetery 
at,  78,  97,  117 

Saucer  brooches,  Anglo-Saxon,  from 
Mitcham,  78-95 

Sawston,  Cambs.,  bronze  bowl  from, 
106,  107 

Say,  John,  21 

Say,  Lord,  18 

Schonen,  Sweden,  brooch  from,  86 

Science  Museum,  South  Kensington, 
13 

Scott,  N.,  artist,  162 

Scramasaxes,  from  Mitcham,  120,  126 

Seale,  145 

Sele  priory,  near  Bramber,  23 

Selmeston,       Sussex,       Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery  at,  90,  115,  116 

Selzen,  Germany,  bronze  bowls  from, 
107 

Seventeenth-century     Traders'     To- 
kens, see  Surrey 

Shalford  church,  162 

Shalford,    seventeenth-century    Tra- 
der's Token  of,  46 

Shepperton,  Middlesex,  Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery  at,  145 

Shield-bosses,      Anglo-Saxon,      from 
Mitcham,  120-121 

Sickle,   iron,   at   Anglo-Saxon  ceme- 
tery, Mitcham,  75,  127 

Sigy,  France,  brooch  from,  116 

Skeletal  remains,  Anglo-Saxon,  from 
Mitcham,  127 

Slater,  Benjamin,  53 

Small-long    brooches,    Anglo-Saxon, 
from  Mitcham,  95-98 

Smith,  Reginald  A.,  55,  72,  83,  113 

Smithneld,  London,  buckle  from,  83 

Southwark,  church  at,  162 
parish  of  St.  Olaf,  21 
lands  in,  24 

South-Western  Railway,  4 

Spearheads,       Anglo-Saxon,       from 
Mitcham,  122-124 

Square-headed       brooches,       Anglo- 
Saxon,  from  Mitcham,  102 

Staffordshire,  see  Stapenhill 

Standard    Hill,    Redbourne,    Herts., 
147 


Stane  Street,  51,  88,  143,  152,  155 
north  of  Dorking,  a  correction,  1-2 

Stapenhill,  Staffs.,  Anglo-Saxon 
cemeterv  at,  57 

Staple  (Calais),  18,  24 

Stiletto,  iron,  Anglo-Saxon,  from 
Mitcham,  126-127 

Stone  cists,  in  Anglo-Saxon  cemetery 
at  Mitcham,  54,  119,  157 

Stowting,  Kent,  Anglo-Saxon  ceme- 
tery at,  57,  106 

Streatham  church,  162 

Strike-a-light,  Anglo-Saxon,  from 
Mitcham,  117 

Suffolk,  see  Holywell  Row,  Ickling- 
ham,  Ipswich,  Ixworth,  Laken- 
heath,  Sutton  Hoo 

Surrey,    origins   of,    128;    nucleus   of 
Saxon,    129;    extent    of    Saxon, 
132,     155;     relation    of    Saxon 
Surrey  to  London,  152;  see  also 
Anglo-Saxon  Surrey 
Churches,  Drawings  of,  a  note,  162 
J. P.   for,   knight  of  the  shire  for, 
sheriff  of,   see  Wood,    Sir  John 
seventeenth-century   Traders'    To- 
kens, 29-50;  alphabetical  index 
of    seventeenth-century    Surrey 
Token  Issuers,  48-50 

Sussex,  see  Alfriston,  Hassocks,  High- 
down,  Mailing,  Selmeston 

Suthrige,  the,  157 

Sutton    Courtenay,     Berks.,    Anglo- 
Saxon  brooches  from,  82,  89 
Anglo-Saxon  village  at,  128 

Sutton  Hoo,  Suffolk,  131 

Sweden,  see  Schonen 

Sword-batten,  Anglo-Saxon,  from 
Mitcham,  117 

Swords,  Anglo-Saxon,  from  Mitcham, 
118-120 

Taylor,  W.,  artist,  162 

Taylor,  William,  22 

Teterow,  Germany,  bronze  vessels 
from,  106,  107 

Theudebert,  King,  150 

Thames,  Anglo-Saxon  objects  from, 
132 

Thames  Ditton,  seventeenth-century 
Trader's  Token  of,  47 

Thorpe,  Thomas,  18 

Thor's  Stone,  see  Thursley 

Thunderfield  Castle,  Horley,  145,  157 

Thursley,  Anglo-Saxon  remains  at, 
145 

Tiptoft,  John,  Earl  of  Worcester,  17, 
18,  21 

Titsey,  stamped  tile  from,  145 

Token  Issuers,  Surrey  seventeenth- 
century,  index  of,  48—50 
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Tokens,  seventeenth-century  Tra- 
ders', see  Surrey 

Tooting,  145,  157 

seventeenth-century   Traders'    To- 
kens of,  47 

Town  and  Country  in  Roman  Britain, 
reviewed,  163 

Toynbee,  Prof.  J.  M.  C,  on  a  Ro- 
mano-British pottery-sherd  with 
applied  decoration  from  Betch- 
worth,  160-161 

Traders'  Tokens,  see  Surrey 

Trebur,  Germany,  bronze  cauldron 
from,  107 

Tuesley,  Godalming,  145 

Tyting  Farm,  Guildford,  142 

Uncleby,  Yorks,  buckle  from,  103 

Vermand,  France,  Gallo-German 
cemetery  at,  82,  109,  138,  154 

Vaughan,  Sir  Thomas,  25 

Villa  d'Ancy,  France,  buckle  from, 
103 

Waddon,  Prehistoric,  Roman  and 
Saxon  remains  from,  137 

Wadham,  B.  B.,  artist,  162 

Walker,  T.  E.  C,  on  Drawings  of 
Surrey  Churches,  162;  reviewing 
Haslemere  in  History,   163-164 

Wallington,  143 

skeletons  and  bronze  spearhead  at, 
148 

Walton,  143 

Walton  Bridge  Green,  Middlesex, 
Anglo-Saxon  cemetery  at,  145 

Walton-on-Thames,         Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery  at,  145 
seventeenth-century   Traders'   To- 
kens of,  47 

Walworth,  143 

Wandle,  river,  51,  88,  129,  152,  155 

Wandsworth,  23 
church,  162 

seventeenth-century   Traders'   To- 
kens of,  47 

Warwickshire,  see  Alveston,  Broidfd- 
on-Avon,  Longbridge 

Water  Supply  System  of  Hampton 
Court  Palace,  3-14 

Waynflete,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  23 

Weimar,  Germany,  bronze  bowl  from, 
107 

Wendover,  Roger  of,  cited,  147 


Westbere,  Kent,  Anglo-Saxon  ceme- 
tery at,  116 
Westerwanna,       Germany,       saucer 

brooch  from,  81,  82,  86 
Wetton,  J.  L.  and  N.  L.,  on  Surrey 
seventeenth-century        Traders' 
Tokens,  29-50 
Wheatley,  Oxon.,  Anglo-Saxon  ceme- 
tery at,  81 
Whitmoor  Common,  see  Worplesdon 
Wibbandune,  battle  of,  148,  156 
Willey  House,  Farnham,  146 
Williamson,    G.    C,     Trade    Tokens 
issued  in  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
quoted,  29 
Williamson,  Robert,  of  Isleworth,  25 
Wilks,  G.  W.,  of  Croydon,  55,  72,  73, 

114 
Wimbledon,  barrows  at,  148 
possible  site  of  battle,  156 
seventeenth-century   Trader's   To- 
ken of,  48 
Winbolt,  S.  E.,  2 
Windmill    Hill,    Walton-on-Thames, 

145 
Wittering,  West,  Sussex,  16 
Woking,  Anglo-Saxon  remains  at,  146 
Hundred,  146 
church,  162 

seventeenth-century   Traders'   To- 
kens of,  48 
Wolsey,  Thomas,  Cardinal,  3,  7 
Wood,  Sir  John,  of  Molesey,  Speaker 
in  the  Parliament  of  1483,  15-28; 
his    1st    wife    Elizabeth    (Mor- 
stead)    (q.v.),    16;   his  2nd  wife, 
Margery  (Lewkenore),  16,  28 
Wood,  John,  younger  brother  to  Sir 
John  Wood,  15,  20,  24,  25,  27,  28 
Wood,   John,   master  of  the   King's 

ordnance,  etc.,  15 
Wood,  Thomas,  brother  to  Sir  John, 

28 
Woodstone,      Hunts.,      Anglo-Saxon 

cemetery  at,  81 
Worms,  Germany,  bronze  bowl  from 
Liebfrauenkirche       churchyard, 
107 
Worplesdon,     Anglo-Saxon    barrows 

at,  146 
Wotton,  Anglo-Saxon  potsherd  from, 
146 

Yorkshire,  see  Driffield,  Painsthorpe 
Wold,  Uncleby 
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The  "Ministry  of  Works  Plan. 


PLATE  II 
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PLATE  III 


a.  Coombe  Conduit:   Cistern  in  East   House 


b.  Coombe  Conduit:   Underground  Passage  looking  West. 


PLATE  IV 


a.  Gallows  Conduit.  Interior. 


Ivy  Conduit,   Interior. 


PLATE  V 


a.  Gallows  Tamkin. 


b.  Wolsey's  Main,  showing  a  Grozed  Joint. 
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Some  Surrey  Traders'  Tokens  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  (t) 


PLATE  VII 


Saucer  Brooches  I.      (£) 
{pages  78-80) 


PLATE  VIII 


Saucer  Brooches  II.     (!) 
(pages  78-80) 


PLATE    IX 


16 


112 


107 


143 


45 


Small-long  Brooches  I.     (y) 
(pages  95-97) 


PLATE    \ 


195 


233 


23 


232 


194 


Small-long  Brooches  II.     (J) 
(pages  95-97) 


PLATE   XI 


!  I 


196 


229 


235 


Disc-Brooches.     ({) 
(pages  98,  100) 


PLATE    XII 


Miscellaneous  Brooches,     (t) 
[pages  101-102) 


PLATE   Mil 


25 


50 


133 


208 


M  13 


38 


?48 


Buckles.     (!) 
(pages  102- 104) 


PLATE  XIV 


i 


\ 


38 


«» 


45 


^ 


224 


112 


193 


61 


Miscellaneous  Bronze  Objects   I.      (t) 
{pages  108-110] 


PLATE   XV 


ff^ 


116 


o 


1 


223 


209 


140 


ffj 

it 


\b 


229 


209 


Miscellaneous  Bronze  Objects  II.     (f) 
{pages  108-110) 


PLATE    XVI 


Necklaces.     (About  £) 
[pages  110,  112) 


PLATE   XVI] 


221 


Bone,   Stone  and  Iron  Objects.     (£) 
{pages  112,  117) 

V^f«-     1CW    ^1.^,  o   cV,^„l,l    miA     IQ"?      9"3Q    cVir>„lrl    ronrl     1  Q9 


PLATE  XVI II 


Near  68 


?3 


69b 


69a 


Urns  I:  for  sizes  see  text. 
[pages  1 12-1  14) 


PLATE   XIX 


212 


49 


Urns  II :  for  sizes  see  text. 
(pages  112-114) 


PLATE   XX 


1 


201 


Glass  Vessels:  for  sizes  see  text. 
(pages  115-116) 


PLATE   XXI 


Grave  uncertain,  perhaps  27 


Swords  and  Shields:  for  sizes  see  text. 
(page  117  (no  49);  remainder,  pages  118-120) 


PLATE   XXII 


■M 


M3 


Spears   (-J-)   and   Knives   (t-s) 
{pages  122-125) 


PLATE   XXIII 


a.  Bronze  Bowl  from  Grave  230.     For  size  see  text.    (p.    104) 


b.  Grave  73 


IM.  VIE    XXIV 


a.    [ron  Age  Pot  from  Esher.     (|) 
[see  p.  159 


6.   Romano-British  Sherd  from   Betchworth.     (|) 
(see  p.  160) 


